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Wii is converſant in the grammars of 
the Engliſh language, muſt have obſerved, that 
they are incomplete in ſome point' or other.— 
Some are too conciſe in one part, and too prolix 
in others —and ſome authors paſs over haſtily, or 
even omit, many of the fundamental parts, either 
concluding their readers to be already acquainted 
with them, or thinking them beneath their atten= 
tion. So that perſons who teach the Engliſh 
tongue, as well as foreigners who wiſh to acquire 
a knowledge of it, muſt have recourſe to more 
than one grammar, before they can collect a com- 
plete ſet of rules; ſuch as are necellary tor the 
7 attainment of i it. | 

his deficiency is imputable to Dr. Prieſtley* $ 
Rudiments of Engliſh Grammar; who ſeems to 
have beſtowed his whole attention on the moſt dif- 
ficult parts. — And ſo evident wasit in Dr. Lowth's 
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Short Introduction to Engliſh Grammar (a work 
conſidered as the moſt capital and complete of its 
kind extant), that Dr. Aſh's Grammatical In- 
ſtitutes were profeſſedly written as an introduction 


ts that introduction, © and deſigned,” as he tells us, 


«to lead young gentlemen and ladies into the 
« knowledge of the ſirſt principles of the Engliſh 
„language; a proof that the former was conſi- 
dered by him as inſufficient. —-Dr. [ohnſon's 
grammar, affixed to his dittionary, though co- 
pious and inſtruttive in the parts of which he 
treats, is certainly too confined to afford a general 
grammatical knowledge. | 
Nor is this objection the only one.—The diſa- 
greement of the Engliſh grammarians in many 
points; viz. in the names and number of the 
"= of ſpeech, in the caſes, the moods, the tenſes, 
c. ſo tend to puzzle and perplex the learner 
b he .is obliged, for the before-mentioned rea- 
ons, to refer to more than one grammar), that the 
perſon who attempts to learn without a maſter 
well ſkilled in this branch of ſcience, as foreign- 
ers frequently do, finds himſelf at a loſs to know 
which are the moſt proper. / 
Among the many diſagreements of this kind to 
be met with in our grammars, the following are 
Juſt pointed out. | wy | : 
Dr. Aſh terms the variation of the moods and 
tenſes of a verb, its declenſion. Whereas that word, 
in all dictionaries, is confined to the variations | 
of a noun; and the word conjugation is applied to 
verbs, Dr. Johnſon, with propriety, makes * 
f | T=q 11: 


of the latter. 


the word declen 


„ Fw} 


And in bis eng under the 


word conjugation, he tells us from Locke, that it 
is the form of inflecting verbs; whilſt he explains 
on to be, according to Dr. Werte 
« the inflettion or manner of changing nouns.” 

Dr. Prieſtley omits both terms, and calls the va- 
Tiation as well of nouns as of verbs, their inflec- 
tions. 
Dr. Lowth names the three caſes of a noun, 
which, after the Latins, are uſually known by the 
nominative, genitive, and accuſative, the nomi- 
native, p2/ſeſſrve, and ob1:que, Dr. Johnſon and Dr. 
Prieſtley, ſay, nominative, genitive, and oblique.— 
But Dr. Aſh continues the long-accepted terms, 
the nominative, genitive, and accuſative. 


Some admit but of eight parts of ſpeech; others 


of nine. And it is remarkable, that Dr. Johnſon 


makes no mention either of conjunctions, pr Lo yy 
or interjections; although they are coul. red by 
all other grammarians, as three of the parts of 


ſpeech. 


Dr. Aſh allows a verb to have four modes or 


moods; viz. the indicative, the imperative, the 


potential, and the infinitive; and alſo the fubjunc- 


tive or conditional form. —Dr. Lowth blends both 


the ſubjunttive and potential into one; calling both 
by the tormer name.—Dr. Johnſon has the indi- 


cative, the imperative, the conjunttive, the poten- 


tial, and the infinitive. Buchanan, Greenwood, 
and ſome others, uſe the ſubjunctive for the po- 
tential and ſome add the optative but Dr. 
Prieſtley makes uſe of no ſuch term as mood. 


a 2 With 


( viii ) 
Wich regard to the tenſes; Dr. Aſh uſes the 
1 preſent, the imperfeR, the perfect, the pluperfect, 


F the future, and the ſecond future. And yet fre- 
f quently. mentions the preter tenſe. —Dr. Lowth 
ny makes uſe only of the preſent, paſt, and future. — 
Dr. Johnſon, of the preſent, the ſimple preterite, 
ih the compound preterite, the preter-pluperfeR, the 
= future, and the ſecond future.—Dr. Prieſtley 
bl {peaks only of the preſent and preter tenfes; and 
| Ft! then of the abſolute form, the conditional form, 
tie firſt double compound, the ſecond double 
| compound, and the triple compound. He like- 
* wile aſſerts, that we have no more buſineſs with a 
future tenſe | in our language, than we have with 
the whole ſyſtem of Latin moods and tenſes. 
The author of a late publication,“ giving an 
example of an Engliſh noun declined with the pre- 
poſitions, though he admits of all the other caſes 
made uſe of by the Latins, for ſome reaſon or 
other, leaves out the ane. As if from or by 
a man, would not as frequently occur, and be as 
Proper, as of or to a man. 
And another + writer of a grammar 1 totally 
diſcarded the uſual appellations of the parts of 
ſpeech; calling ſubſtantives, common names adjec- 


tives, quality words; pronouns, perfonal gualih 
words; verbs, afirmati ons, &c. 


In ſhort, moſt of the Engliſh grammarians ſeem 
to have wiſhed to introduce their own mode and 
terms, in oppoſition to all others; inſtead of keep- 
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V Effay towards an 3 Grammar, publiſhed by Dilly, 1784. 
; "T: F arro. 


ES; 


ing as near as poſſible to the uſual t terms and man- 


ner, and attending rather to improvement than to 


alteration. 


It may be ſaid, that theſe variations are not in 
ahenfelves exceptionable, as they will readily be 
obſerved, and reconciled, by a perſon of the leaſt 
diſcernment. But as works of this nature are 
chiefly deſigned for thoſe who have not yet at- 
tained a ſufficient degree of reflection to enable 
them to conciliate theſe diſagreements; and 
others will not be at the trouble to do it; all the 
diſtinctions and rules of grammar ought certainly 
to be as clear and unvary ing as poſſible, and every 
thing avoided that would tend to miſfead or raiſe 
a doubt. Nor will the moſt reſpectable name 


juſtify the adoption of ſuch innovations, unleſs 


where they are productive of eſſential improve- 
ments. 855 


Theſe conſiderations having forcibly f ſtruck the 


author of the following ſheets, as often as he has 


had occaſion to refer to the grammars in ule, he 
thought he could not render a more eſſential ſer= 
vice either to the natives of Great Britain, or ta. 
foreigners, than by making a Selection of the 
plaineſt and moſt uſeful rules, from all the prin- 
cipal grammars hitherto publiſhed ; and having 
arranged them in a regular, connefied manner, 
and treated of each part, even thoſe which appear 
to be the moſt trivial, on a copious and extenſive 
ſcale; to conſtruct from the whole a Syſtem of 
Sram wherein every needful inſtruction may 
"I: "> 


1 
be found for the acquirement of the Engliſh lan- 
guage in its greateſt purity and elegance. 
In order to do this, he has ſelected from every 
grammar thoſe parts, in which the writer appears 
to have been moſt proficient, and to have beſtow- 
ed the moſt attention. — Thus, he has chiefly 
followed Dr. Aſh in the formation of the verbs; 
in his examples of the ellipſis; and in his exer- 
ciſes of bad Engliſh. —Dr. Lowth, in his parts of 
ſpeech; the conſtruttion of ſentences; and rules 
for punQtuation.—Dr. Johnſon, in the uſe and 
ſounds of the letters; and the derivation of words, 
Dr. Prieſtley, in his notes and obſcrvations 
for thoſe who have made ſome proficiency. 
in the Engliſh language. —The author of Hermes, 
in the nature of nouns and verbs.—Martin, in 
the origin of letters and language; and the com- 
| poſition of compound words.—ÞDr. Blair, Sheri- 
dan, Herries, and Walker, in accent and pro- 
nunciation ;—&c. &c. 26 5 
Nor have writers of leſs note eſcaped his re- 
ſearches. He has obtained from Farro an am- 
ple and well digeſted ſyſtem of the diphthongs and 
triphthongs, &c. PEE 
In the execution of his plan, he has thought it 
neceflary to divide his work into two parts; pro- 
ceeding from the rudiments up to the refine- 
ments of the language: and keeping as near 
to the Latin terms and diſtinctions as poſſible. 
For though Dr. Prieſtley is pleaſed to decry ſuch 
an attachment; yet, as the acquirement of the 
Latin tongue uſually ſucceeds that of the Engliſh, 


tim F. 5 
by departing from this mode, the ſcholar has not 
only new rules to learn, but likewiſe new gram- 
matical terms; from which his difticulties are in- 
creek 5 ents 3A 
The Firſt Part is made as conciſe as poſſible; 
ſuch rules only being admitted as are neceſſary for 
acquiring a regular and progreſſive, but limited, 
knowledge of the language; ſuch as may be eafily 
digeſted by the youthful mind, before it has at- 
tained that ſtrength which would enable it to 
bear thoſe of a more 1ntricate and refined nature. 
—And the common method of queſtion and 
anſwer has been preferred in this diviſion, as 
it is generally allowed to be the beſt mode 
of impreſſing any ſcience on the memory of 
youth. | 0 . 
The Second Part (where the method of queſ- 
tion and anſwer is dropped, and every particular 
denoted under a different head) is of a much 
reater extent than the former; every diſtinction 
is therein fully treated of; ſo that it contains every 
additional rule, at leaſt as many as are needful; 
for were every rule and remark to be collected, 
they would extend the work beyond all bounds; 
as they have been multiplied by the numerous 
authors of grammars almoſt ad inſinitum. 
Enough, however, will be found therein for a tho- 
rough acquirement of the Engliih iongue. _ 
The moſt allowed and uſeful rules have been 
choſen in preference to ſuch as appear to be ſpe- 
culative and hypothetical.— The latter have been 
avoided as much as poſſible; the author being 
C 2 of 
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of opinion, that ſo the end be obtained, the 
fimpleſt and plaineſt means are the beſt. 

He has been alfo very careful to annex exam- 
ples to every rule, as nothing tends ſo much to 
the illuſtration of them; and in many er 
they are only partially attended to. 

A reference to the works from whence the ex- 
tracts are made, will convince the reader that 
many uſeful additions, and not a few neceſſary 


elucidations, have been inſerted; particularly a 


complete vocabulary of all the words uſed in 
grammar, with the derivation and explanation of 
them, compiled by the author himſelf, as he pro- 
ceeded through the Seletion.—And he flatters 


himſelf, that although he may not be allowed as. 


much merit as if the performance had been an 
original compoſition, the attention he has paid to 
the due arrangement, perſpicuity, and copiouſneſs 
of the Selection, together with the uſeful additions 
he has made, will entitle him to approbation and 
encouragement. 

To eſtabliſh fuch a ſyſtem of Engliſh grammar 
as would ſet aſide all former publications, and be 
conſidered as a ſtandard, would have been a taſk 
befitting only a Lowth, a Harris, or a Fohnſon ;— 
names approved like theirs, could alone ſtamp 
fuch an authority on tt, as would inſure it an uni- 
verſal acceptance: the conſpicuous ſuperiority of 
the following Selection to any grammar extant, 
may, however, in a great meaſure, effect thiss 
and compenſate for the want of ſuch a ſupport. 

A work enecuted on ſo extenſive 4 plan it muſt 
be 


t zin) 
be ſuppoſed, is not intended ſolely as a fchodl- 
book for youth in the firſt ſtages of their learn- 
ing. It is rather written for the uſe of the young 


gentlemen belonging to the principal ſchools and 


academies; and likewiſe for: foreigners. For as 
the Engliſh language is now become nearly as 
extenſive as that of the French, 1t has not been 
the leaſt of the author's views to render it, by its 
perſpicuſty and univerſality, adequate to the in- 
ſtruction of thoſe of every nation who may be 


deſirous of acquiring a knowledge of our tongue, 
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Containing ſuch Rules as are neceſſary for che 

mnie of Youth. | 


OF CRAMMAR- 


1 N THAT | is the art in which you Glce to bei in- 
* ſtructed? 6 + 
A. Grammar, 
2. What do you mean by the word grammar? 
A. Grammar is that art which teaches the due and pro- 
per arrangement, and alſo the choice of words, in order to 
expreſs our thoughts by the mouth, or in writing. 
2, How many kinds of grammar are there! 
A. Two: univerfal or general, and particular.“ 
Q. What is univerſal grammar ? 
A. Univerſal grammar explains the POS: which | 
are common to all languages. . 
O. What do you mean by particular grammar ? 
A. The grammar of any particular language; as the 
Engliſh grammar, wherein the 9 of that particular 
EE: "— 
Dr. Lo W n. 
N | 5 
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language are applied, according to the eſtabliſhed uſage | 


and cuſtom of it. 
O. What does grammar treat of? 


5 5 


AH. Of fentences; arid of the ſeveral parts of which 


they are compounded. 
D. Of how many parts do ſentences conſiſt? 


Sentences conſiſt of words; words, of one or more | 


ſyllables ; and ſyllables of one or more letters; ſs that 


letters, ſyllables, words, and ſentences, make up the whole |} 


ſubject of grammar, | 
D. Into how many parts is grammar divided? 
A. Into four; orthography, etymology, ſyntax, and profſody.* 
©. What is orthography *— 5 
A. Orthography is the art of Helling with truth, and wwrit- 
ing words with proper letters. +Orthoepy, or the juſt utte- 
rance of words, is uſually included in this part of gram- 
mar. 


%% d oe oo rn re renner ens 
A. Etymology relates to words ; and treats of their 


kinds, their derivations, their terminations, their declen- | 


ſions, and their analogy, or likeneſs to each other. 
Q. What is ſyntax ? | 
A. Syntax treats of the right placing or joining of words 
together, ſo as to form a ſentence. . | 


2. What is proſody? ? PEST 
A. Proſody is the art of pronouncing words, accordin 
to their true accent and quantity of fyllables ; and alſo 
the rules of verſification, e Gen . 


D 


OF ORTHOGRAPHY, . 
. How many letters are there in the Engliſh lan- 
guage ? | [£1 ES VET . 
A. + Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four ; 
becauſe anciently i and j, as well as u and v, were ex- 
preſſed by the ſame character; but as thoſe letters, which 
had always different powers, have now different forms, 


our alphabet may be properly ſaid to conſiſt of twenty-ſix 
letters. 


* Fenning, Greenwood, Dr. Johnſon, © -+ Johnſon. 
W 0. What 


CELLS eel OA 


a wad 


48 

, What are they? 

A. Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd, Ee, Ff, Gg. Hh, xt Jj, Kk, 
JJ, Mm, Nn, Oo, Pp, Qq, Rr, Ss, Tt, Uu, VV. 
Ww, Xx, Yy, Zz. 

2: How is the alphabet divided ? 

Into vowels and conſonants ; and farther into ſemi- 
vowels, mutes, and liquids, 5 
. What is a vowel? 

A. * Avowel is a ſimple articulate found, formed by 
the impulſe of the voice, and by the opening only of the 
mouth in a particular manner. 

How many vowels are there? 

A. Six; A, E, I, O, U, Y. The conjunction of two 

vowels make a diphthong, as ae, at, &; and of three 4 


CE Wh, as eau, in beauty. 


What is a conſonant? 
A conſonant cannot be perfectly ſounded by itſelf; 
but 8 with a vowel forms a compound articulate 


\ ſound, by a particular motion or ost of the parts of 


the mouth. 
9. Repe at them. 


7. B,C,D,F,G,H, J k. I. M,N, P. QR, 8, 
T., . 


5 E2 What is a f 


It is a letter that makes an imperfect ſound fc ON 
the addition of a vowel ; as / is expreſſed by hiſling, r 
by a quivering of che tongue. They are 7, I, My 
Nor 6. 

What is a mute? 

A mute yields no ſound. without the aſſi lance of 2 
vowel, as b, c, d, g, K, p, 9. t. The femi-vowels and 
mutes are diſtinguiſhed by the former beginning with a 


2 as ef, el, &c; and the latter with a conſonant, as 


bee, cee, &c. 
75 What is a liquid? 

It is a letter pronounced without any harſhneſs; 
and diſſolving, as it were, in the mouth; as J, n, u, ©; 
which are likewiſe ſemi-vowels. 4 18 

B 2 * OF 
* Lowth, 33 


ſounded like the Italian a, in father, rather, &c“; and is 
broad, reſembling the 4 of the German, in all, wall, 


long a, if prolonged by e at the end of the We, is al- 


1 
OF THE VOWELS.* 
Do How are the vowels ſounded ? 
A. They are ſounded in the following manner. 


A 


A 9 three ſounds, the ſlender, open, and broad. al 
ſlender is found in moſt words, as face, mane ; and in ; 
words ending in ation, as creation, &c. It is open, or 


. , 
The ſhort à approaches to the a open; as graſs. The 75 


| ways ſlender, as graze, fame, T 
A forms a diphthong only with : z or 75 and. u Or 0 as a1 

in plain, gay. naughty, raw. Rs V 
E 123 | 10 


Eis the letter that moſt frequently occurs in the Eng- 8 
iſh language. It is ſometimes long, as in ſcene; or r 
hort, as in car, men. It is always ſhort before a 
double confonant, or two conſonants, as in vèx, reptile, 
ſerpent, fell. It is always mute at the end of a word, 
except in monoſyllables that have no other vowel, as 
the; or proper names, as Penelvpe, Phebe ; —_ uſed N 
modify the foregoing conſonant, as ſence, once, oblige; 
to lengthen the preceding vowel, as ban, eg in, 
pine ; tun, tune. But it does not always lengthen the 
preceding vowel, as glove, live, give. At the end of 
words it has ſometimes a ſound obſcure, and ſcarcely 
perceptible; as open, thi/tle, Iucre. 

E forms a diphthong with a, as near; with i, as 
deign, receive; and with u and w as true, new. In both 
the former, it ſounds like e long, as mean, and ſeize; in 
the latter, like 1 long and ſoft. E, a, u, are combined 


in beauty and its derivatives, but have only the ſound 
of u. 


| | J has 


* Johnſon, £ 


Pm FOTO 2. 2 


© awe pf — 92 
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a 


J has a ſound long, as in fine; and ſhort, as in fin. 
'Fhe long found is thus always marked by the e final in 
monoſyllables. It is often ſounded before 7 as a ſhort #, 

as irt, fire | . 
41 { forms a diphthong only with e, as field, ſhield and 
ſounded as the double ee, It is likewiſe joined with en 
in lieu, and ew in view; which triphthongs are founded. 


; as the open 1. 
18 
W O 


O is long in bine, 6bedient, &c; or ſhort, as in Bick, 
he 131], &c. The ſhort has ſometimes the ſound of a cloſe 
u, as ſon, come. Momen is pronounced wimen, 
| O coaleſces into a diphthong with a, as moan, grean ; 
as and then it has the ſound of e long. With , as oil, ſoil.; 
700 with o, as boot, Host, when it has the ſound of the Italian 
uz; with u or w, as our, flower; but in ſome words it has: 
only the ſound of o long, as in ſoul, bowl, ſow; and 
theſe different ſounds are uſed to diſtinguiſh different ſig- 
nifications, as bw, an inſtrument for ſhooting ; bow, a 
le, depreſſion of the head; /, to ſcatter ſeed ; ſow, the ſhe 
d, of a boar; bowl, an wooden veſſel; bowl, an orbicular 
as body. Ou is ſometimes pronounced like o ſoft, as court; 
to | ſometimes like o ſhort, as cough ; ſometimes like 2 cloſe, 
or as could ; or u open, as rough. Theſe variations uſe only 
u, can teach. Ou is frequently uſed (and ought to be uſed,. 
he notwithſtanding ſome late innovators have ejected the u); 
of in the laſt ſyllable of words which in Latin end in os, 
Ty and are made Engliſh ; as honour, labour, &c. 


U 


5 Vis long in aſe, as confafion ; or ſhort in us; as-concuſſion. 

th Lt coaleſces with a, e, 1, , but has rather in theſe com- 
| binations the force of the zu; as guaff, gueſt, quite, &c. 
ed WF Sometimes in ui the i loſes its ſound, as in juice. It is 
nd BF ſometimes mute before a, ei, y as guard, gueſt, guiſe, 
5 buy. It. is followed by e as in virtue, but the e has no 
N | 


x „„ 


. — 


| 1 3 
ſound. De is ſometimes mute at the end of a word, in 
imitation of the French, as prologue, vague. 


Y ſupplies the place of i at the end of words; as thy ; ot 
it is placed before i, as dying and is commonly retained | 


al 

in derivative words where it was part of a diphthong inis 
the primitive; as dcfroy, deſtroyer, betray, betrayed, . 1 
| = | = t1 
| 3 OF THE CONSONANTS, 5 
2. How are the conſonants ſounded ? n 
f 7 55 | B | * 2 

A. B has one unvaried ſound, ſuch as it obtains in v 
other languages, It is uſed before / and r, as black, il „ 
brown; and is mute in debt, ſubtle, lamb, climb, &c. C 
C has before e and i the ſound of 5; as century, circu- Ml -* 
lar, city; before a, o, u, it ſounds like , as calm, copper, ' 


curioſity, It is uſed before ] and r, as clock, croſs. 
Having no determinate ſound, according to Engliſh or- 
thography, it never ends a word; therefore we write 
flick, block, which were originally „iche, blocke, in ſuch | 
words, Ch has a ſound which is analyſed into /; as 

church, chin; but which is ſounded like in words: de- 
rived from the Greek, as chymiſt, ſcheme: and in ſome 
words of French derivation, ſounds like /, as chaiſe, | 
machine. Arch is e ſounded ark before a vowel, | 


as archangel ; and with the Engliſh ſound of ch before a | 
conſonant, as archbiſhop. ; 


D is uniform in its found; as in death, diligent. It 
is uſed before 4 as draw, droſs; and w, as dell. 
F | 

F has an invariable ſound, except that of is ſometimes 
pronounced nearly like ov. Though F is numbered by 
grammarians among the ſemi-vowels, yet it has this qua- 
lity of a mute, that it is commodiouſly ſounded before a 
quid; as in faſt, fly, freckles 5 5 
CIR 8 has 


OT | ; 

6 has two ſounds, one hard, as in | gay; 205 gun; t the 
other ſoft, as in gem, giant. At the end of a word it is 
always hard; as ring, fnug, ſong.. Before e and i its ſound: 
18 uncertain, Before e it 1s generally ſoft, as in gem, ge- 
neration, &c. except in gear, geld, geeſe, &. and deriva- 
tives from words ending in g, as ſinging, ftronger ; and 
uſually before er, at the end of words, as finger. G is 
mute before 1, as gnaſh, ſign. Before 7 it is hard, as 
give, except in giant, gibbet, gibe, ginger, gingle, &c. to 
which may be added Egypt and gypſey. It is uſed before 
b, I, and r, as ghoſt, globe, gruel. Gh, in the beginning 


of a word, has the ſound of Fe hard g, as ghoſtly; in the 
middle, and ſometimes at the end, it is quite filent ; as. 


though, right, ſought ; but it has often at the end the ſound 


of f, as laugh, cough, enaugh. 


H 

His a note of aſpiration, and ſhows that the following 
yowel muſt be pronounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of the 
breath; as hat, horſe. It ſeldom begins any fyllable 
but the firſt, in which it is always ſounded with a full 
breath; except in heir, herb, hoſtler, honeſt, &c. It 
ſometimes indeed begins the middle or final ſyllables of 
compounded words, as blockhead; or of fome derived 
from = Latin ; as comprehended. TON, 


[Sill ſounds uniformly like the ſoft gz, and is 


therefore a letter uſeleſs, except in ee ; as ejacu- 
lation, jeſter, jocund. 
— 


K has the ſound of hard c, and is uſed before e and 7; 


where, according to Engliſh analogy, c would be ſoft ; as 


kept, king, ſkixt, It is uſed before n, as Inell, not; but 


here. totally lofes its found, according to modern pronun- 


ciation. K is never Ae but c is uſed before it to 


ſhorten the vowel by a double conſonant, | as celle, 
| Piet, 


L has 
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T has in Engliſh, the ſame liquid ſound as in. other 
languages. It is ſometimes mute, as in calf, half, could, | 
talk. At the end of words e is pronounced like a weak 
el, in which the e is almoſt mute; as fable, ſhuttle. Tlie 
- cuſtom is to double the / at the end of monoſyllables ; as | 
„ oO 50 i nt Get mn 


x | 5 | „ f f 1 i % : P : | g | | 5 | 7 ri 
M has always the fame ſound ; as murmur, monumental, F 


N has always the ſame ſound; as noble, manners. It | 


is ſometimes mute after , . damn, condemn, hymn. * 
P has always the ſame ſound; It is fometimes mute, 15 
as in pſalm; and between m and t, as tempt. Ph is uſed | * 
for F in words derived from the Greek; as pHiloſophy, phi- Ph 
lanthropy, * hilip. ; FER eh | CC 
9, as in other languages, is always followed: by u, as 4 
adrant, queen, quire. Qu is ſometimes ſounded, in by 
words derived from the French, like &, as conquer, liquor, 4} 
riſque... | 1 ; e EX 
R has the ſame rough ſnarling ſound as in other tongues. > 

. Rh is uſed in words derived from the Greek; as myrrh, | 
rheum, rhyme. re, at the end of fome- words derived MF ., 
from the Latin or French, is pronounced like a weak er, 

as theatre, ſepulchre. N 

5 has a hiſſing ſound, as ſibilation, ſiſter. A ſingle / b 
ſeldom ends a word, except the third perſon of verbs, as f 
loves, groꝛus; and the plural of nouns, as trees, buſbes; the : 
pronouns thts, his, ours, yours, us; the adverb thus; and. I ., 
words derived from Latin, as rebus, ſurplus ; the cloſe 1 
being always either in ſe, as houſe, ral or in fs as graſs, F 
K ſingle, at the end of words, has a ſound like that of : 
*, as trees, eyes; except this, thus, us, rebus, ſurplus. ; 


It. 


. ————— — 


L 'S: } 
It ſounds like 2 before ion, if a vowel goes before, as in. 
truſion; but like s if it follows a conſonant, as convenſion. 
It alſo ſounds like z before e mute, as refuſe; and before 
y final, as roy; and in thoſe words boſom, dęſire, wiſdom, 
S is mute in e, iſland, demeſne, viſcount. It is the 
peculiar quality of this letter, that it may be founded be- 
tore all conſonants, except x and x, in which / is com- 


; L priſed, x being only ks, ang z a hard or groſs 5. 


T has its cuſtomary ſound in take, temptation, Ti be- 


| fore a vowel has the ſound of þ, as in ſalvation ; except 
an / goes before, as queſtion; and excepting alſo deriva- 
, tives from words ending in ty, as mighty, mightier. Th 


bas two ſounds ; the one ſoft, as thus, whether ; the other 
| hard; as thing, think. The ſound is ſoft in the fallowing 
3 words, then, thence, and there, with the derivatives an 

compounds; and in that, thoſe, thou, thee, thy, thine, their, 
they, this, theſe, them, though, thus; and in all words 
between two yowels, as father, whether ; and between 
rand a vowel, as burthen. In other words it is hard, as 
, thick, thunder, faith. Where it is ſoftened at the end of 
a ward, an e filent muſt be added; as breath, breatheis: 
cloth, clothe. : | | 


8. 5 0 « _ \" 
„ V has a ſound of near affinity to that of F; as vain, 
* vanit | FRI | 
Ys | | 

7 | | W - | 

Of M, which in diphthongs is often an, undoubted 
ö vowel, ſome grammarians have doubted whether it ever 
/ be a conſonant; and not rather, as it is called, a double 
. 1 Or ou, as water may be reſolved into auater ; but letters 
4 of the ſame ſound are always reckoned con ſonants in other 
e alphabets; and it may be obſerved, that w follows a 
i vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of utterance; as in 
* 


Froſiy winter, Mb has a ſound accounted peculiar to the 
't Engliſh,” which the Saxons better expreſſed by hw,” as 

what, whence, &c. Tn whore only, and ſometimes in 
4 wholeſome, wh is ſoundcd like ſimple f. 
; PITS Bh X begins 
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as in axle, extraneous. 
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K begins no Engliſh word. It has the ſound of 4, 


— 


Ns 


Y, when it follows a conſonant; is a vowel; when it | 
precedes either vowel or diphthong, is a conſonant ; as 
in ye, young. It is thought by ſome® to be in all caſes a 
vowel. But it may be obſerved of y as of o, that it fol- 


lows a vowel without any hiatus 5 as roſy youth. 
| 7 


found, as its name 7zzar 


tongue; as freeze, froze. hp 
or THE DIPHTHONGS: AND TRIPHTHONGsSÞ+. 


©. Give a more particular account of the diphthongs | 
and triphthongs. How many diphthongs are there in the 


Engliſh language? 5 


A. There are in reality only fourteen; but as cuſtom 
has introduced the ay, &c. and the at, &c. at the end of 
llables, there are twenty-one; which appear, from the 
following ſcale, to deſcend naturally from the vowels: 


VOWELS. 
4, e, i, o, u, Ye. 
DIPHTH ON Gs. 
ai, ei, oi, ui, 
ay, ey, ey, un, 
au, eu, ou, 
aw, eto, o, 
ee, 0, 
ea, oa, 
£0, 0e, 
: ie. . 


. 0: - How 


f | . bh | : | 050 8 Miu TY , . | » | P 
-- * Grammarians are much divided in opinion concerning the nature of 
the two letters and y. Dr. Lowth conſiders them both as vowels only, 


as do Herriez and ſome others; ſee the Second Part, where the alphabet 
is. further trated of. i 53 JOY Wy 
: $7 ; ＋ Farrg; 


5, 


5 begins no word Ny Engliſh. It has the 
or / hard expreſſes, of an 
uttered with-a cloſer compreſſion! of the palate by the 


la. 


pl 


as 
tel 
th 
th 
th 
as 


EN } 
DO. How many ſorts of diphthongs are there? 
” A. Two; proper and amproper. 
2. How many of the diphthongs are termed proper ; | 
A. Six, VIZ. ai, au, oi, ee, oo, and ow. | 


it | ©. Why are theſe called proper ? 


i; 4. Becauſe both vowels partake in the ſound of « one 
a ſyllable as 5 
L ai, or ay in Fair, maid, day, &c. 

| aul, or a In : Fraud, laud, draw, . 

ol, or os in void, boy, &c. 

he ee, in creed, deed, &c. 
i ; * 2" Bl in Brood, Food, mood, &c. 
te | ou, or ow, in houſe, thou, cow, &c. 


9. Do theſe ſix diphthongs always retain the fore- 
going ſounds ? 

A. They ſometimes form other ſounds, and ſometimes 
ceaſe to be diphthongs; as in the following Aale : 

„ 

Ai 8 like 2 ſhort j in ſome few words; as FRE, is 
uſually pronounced agen, &c. In proper names, eſpe- 
ciily thoſe in the Old and New Teſtament, it is no 


: diphthong, but muſt be ſeparated; as in Ja. ir, Mo ſa- my 
| | Repha-im. © 


Au. 

Au is no diphthong i in ſome foreign words; as e 
la-us,  Arche-la-us; but is a Oy re In the Ix ot 
names REY Saul, Ke, 

Ee. 


Rub is no eng in the words s cem wich the 
prepoſition 7e or pre; as re-enter, e & c. 


a Oi or Oy. 
Oi is only found in the beginning and middle of words: 


as oil, oyſter, noiſe, poiſe, &c. Its ſound is always writ- | 
ten oy at the end; as boy, coy, convoy. Oi is no diph- + 


a thong in words compounded with con, which leave out 
ow IE the n; as co-i-tion, co-in-cide, &c. Nor is it a diph- 


re of thong in words ending with _—_ termination ing, as 


ye 4 . , 8 o- ing 5 = 5 e 
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0 ne u ſhort, in foot, ſoot, root, Blood. It 
ſounds like o long in words followed by y, as door, floor, 
Kc. It is no diphthong in words derived from the He- 


| Ou or Ow. | 


Ou ſounds like 99 in ſoup. Ow often ſounds like » | 


long, caſting away the zw, as knaw, crow, &c. Ow in 
the verb to bow (to bend), and in the ſubſtantive, a bow!, 
(a globe) is ſounded properly, as ov in the word thou ; but 
in a bow (to ſhoot with), and in a bew! (a veſſel) the 20 is 
. | EE 
2. What does the term improper diphthong mean? 

A. When two vowels meet in one ſyllable, and but 
one of them, either by its ſhort or long tone, gives the 
Hllable its ſound, it is then determined to be an 1mproper 
.diphthong ; and on this rule do proper become improper 
diphthongs. 5355 1 

Q. How many are abſolute improper diphthongss? 

A. All the eight remaining diphthongs, viz, ea, ei, eo, 


eu, ie, oa, oe, and ui. 8 
2. What are the ſounds of theſe? 
WF | Eb. - 
Ea has four ſounds, viz. it ſounds like a long in Bed. 

like @ ſhort in heart ; like e long in Bad; and like e ſhort 

in bread. It is no diphthong in, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin words, which chiefly occur in the books of the Old 
and New Teſtament. 41 5 

| Zi or Ey. 


Ei ſeems to have a proper ſound in heighday, neigh, 
wetgh, erght ; but it is an improper diphthong in the fol- 
lowing words, viz. it ſounds like az or à long in neighbour, 
heir, vein, rein, and like ce or e long, in deceive, deceit. 
: 1 ſounds likes long, in eye, &c. and like e long in 

ey) Ce: 13 4 | Bog: 3 1 | 5 | 
Ei is no diphthong in words compounded with re, as 
re-imbark, re-imburſe, &c. N | 8 
| 5 Zo has 


* 


24 


L 1: 
| | Zo. 3 | 
Eo has three ſounds ; viz. it ſounds like & ſhort, as, in 
feof-fee, jeopardy like 6 long, as in people, feo-dary ; and 
like 6 ſhort, as in George. W 
Eu or Ew. 
Eu or ew, always ſounds like z long; as in Deu-ſero- 
nomy, pleu-riſy, pew-ter, 4 Se. . 


Ie ſounds like ee, or 7 long; as in thief, relief; like ł 
ſhort, as in prerce, fierce ; and like an i long, or y, in lie, 
or he, &c. At the end of a word ze is not a diphthong, 
the e being placed after the 7 only to make it appear leſs 
naked: for as no Engliſh word is allowed to terminate 
with naked i, notwithſtanding the word ends with the 
ſound of i, an e mute muſt always be put after the ; or 
elſe in the room of ie muſt be written , as ſigniſie, or 
ſignify, &C. ws 5 | 

GG 

Oa ſounds like 5 long, as in coat; and this is its gene- 
ral found, It ſounds like au, as in broad, great; and 
like az, as in goal (Jail). Oa is no Wx. in 
proper names in the Old Teſtament; as Za- ar, Gil-bo-a, 
&c. nor in the word G-. It is likewiſe no diphthong 
in words compounded with co; as co-adjutor, &c. 

| Oe. 

Oe ſounds like ee, or ? long; as in oeconomy, Oedipus, 
Kc. like 5 long, in doe, foe, five, &c. and like 09 in ſhoe, 
&. At the end of a word ve ſeems to be no diphthong, 
the e mute being placed {as before obſerved of i to make 
it appear leſs naked. 

: Ue. | 

Ce, theugh not enumerated among the diphthongs, has 
ſomewhat the appearance of one in Guelderland, guerkins, 
and gueſs ; and therefore ought to be mentioned. The 


, however, ſeems to have no farther uſe, than to render. 
the g harſh ; and then, in the cloſe of words, the e be- 


comes mute; as in plagues, Hague, vogue, rigue, &c. 
When ue is not found to follow immediately after g or 
9. or in the termination of words, it is to be parted, as in 
aſflu-ence, cru-elty, gru-el. | 
(© | U: expreſſes 
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T expreſſes three different ſounds, viz. like 7 long, as | 
in guile, beguile, &c. like 7 ſhort, as in build, rebuild, &c. 


and like z long, as in ſuit, bruit, &c. 
Q. How many triphthongs are there? 


A. Only three; which are ſhewn and expreſſed in the | 


following words, viz. eau, which is ſounded like 7 long, 
as in beauty, and the 6 long, in beau; zeu, which 1s 
founded like eef in lieutenant ; and zew, which is ſounded | 


like 2 long, as in view. 


OF THE: DOUBLE AND TRIPLE CONSONANTSF. 


©. Are not more conſonants than one ſometimes: re- 
quired in the formation of a ſyllable? . | 
A. Yes. There are many initial, double, and triple 


conſonants ; that is, ſuch as are proper to begin a ſyllable | 


or word; and there axe Hkewiſe many final, .double, and 
triple ones, or ſuch as terminate ſyllables or words. 

O. What is the number of the initial double conſo— 
nants ? | N 

A. The double conſonants, that may or can begin a 
word or ſyllable, are in number 33, viz. 61, br, ch, cl, cr, 


dr, dw, fl, fr, gb, 21, gn, gr, kn, pb, pl, pr, rh, ſc, ſb, fe, 


, ſm, ſn, ſp, ſq, ft, fw, th, tr, tw, wh, wr. Alſo dl, and 


tl, are often found to begin the laſt ſyllable in words oi 
more than one ſyllable, but are never met with in the 


beginning of a word ; as dwindle, little. 

©. How many initial triple conſonants are there? 

A. Twelve; viz. chr, phl, phr, ſch, ſer, fhr, ſer, fol, 
fpr, fir, thr, thw. 4s 1 
QD. What are the final double conſonants? 

A. They are bb, ch, c>, ct, dd, ff, ft, gg, gh, gm, gn, 
Ib, Id, If, Ik, il, Im, In, Ip, mb, mn, mp, nc, nd, ng, nk, nn, 
ut, pt, rb, re, rd, rf, rg, rk, rl, rm, rn, rþ, rr, rs, rt, ſh, 
By Jprſe, f th | 
DO. Are not ſome of theſe initial, as well as final double 
<enſonants ? 5 


| A. Ves. 


* Tartro, 
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E 
A. Yes. ch, gb, gn, ſb, ſk, ſp, ft, and th, are both ins- 
tial and final. | hag 
. What are the final triple conſonants ? 5 
F They are 4th, ght, Ich, Iph, lib, mph, nch, nth, rch, 
rps, rſþ, rth, rſt, teß. 5 f 
. Are both the foregoing initial and final conſonants 
all natural in their found? % | | 
A, No: there are particular ones of each ſort that vary 
in ſound from the natural letters; as ch ſounds ſometimes. 
natural, as in much, ſuch ; ſometimes like I, as in chy- 
miſt, monarch ; and ſometimes like /h, as in machine; &c. 
CC, * 1 
„ OF SYLLABLES,* , 
O. What is a ſyllable? | | 
A. A ſyllable is a ſound either ſimple or compounded, 
pronounced by a ſingle impulſe of the voice, and conſti- 
tuting a word, or part of a word; that is, it may conſiſt 
of one vowel or more, joined with one or more conſo- 
nants. pk r 97 15 
. How will you know what number of ſyllables a 
word contains? by: 5 
A. By conſidering how many diſtinaly ſounded vowels 
there are in it; for of ſo many ſyllables will that word 
conſiſt ; as ex-e-cra-ble ; which containing four vowels, 
is conſequently a word of four ſyllables. The beſt and 


_ eaſieſt rule for dividing the ſyllables is to divide them as 


they are naturally ſeparated in a right pronunciation. - 
. How is this done? | „ 


— 


By ſpellin . 

DS; What is Palling ? | . 

A. It is the art of reading by naming the letters ſingly, 
and rightly dividing words into their ſyllables. Or, in 
Writing, it is the expreſſing a word by its proper letters. 

©. What is the firſt rule for dividing words into their 
proper ſyllables? . 

A. A ſingle conſonant between two vowels, or be- 
tween a vowel and a diphthong, muſt be joined to the 
latter ſyllable; as ha-bit, ſpe-cial, phy-fic. Except the 

| | 8 2 | 


letters 


oy 


* Lowth, Meilan, Buchanan, Greenwood, | 


(36 ] 
letters p, w, x, which adhere to the former ſyllable ; as 
up-on, poww-er, ex-iſt; and likewiſe, except words com- 
pounded ; which muſt be divided according to their 
original; as re-mind-ed, fail-ing. 

„What is the ſecond rule? 4 

I. Two conſonants, proper to begin a word, miſt 
never be ſeparated ; as fa-ble, ſti-fle. But when they i 
come between two vowels, and are ſuch as cannot begin 
a word, they muſt be divided; as ut-mojt, un- der, in-ſeft. 

„What! is the third rule? 

4. When three conſonants meet in the middle of a 
word, if they will begin a word, they muſt begin a ſyl- 
lable; as di- tract, de-ſcribe, &c. But if they are. ſuch 
as end any word, they muſt be joined to the firſt vowel ; 
as bright-en, light-en, bench-er. 

2. What is the fourth rule? 

4, When two conſonants of the ſame kind come to- 
gether in the middle of a word, they mult be ſeparated ; 
that is, one to the former ſyllable; and the other to the 
latter ; as bor-row, com-mon, dab- ble. 

ie is the fifth rule? 

. When three or ſour conſonants, which are not 
proper to begin a word, meet between two vowels, 
the firſt conſonant is always kept with the firſt ſyl- 
lable, in the diviſion ; ; as ab-flain, com-plete, em-brotl, 
gen-iry. 1 

_ D. What is the fixth rule? 

A. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, muſt be di- 
vided into ſeparate ſyllables ; as cru-el, de-ni-al, ſo-ci-e-ty, 
Uir-FuU-0Ns, 

Are there any other rules for ſpelling ? 

A. The letter / is always doubled at the end of words 
of one ſyllable; as call, tell, will, &c. except when a 
diphthong goes before it, as in foul, feel, fool, &c ; But ! 
is not doubled at the end of words of more than one I- 
lable ; as faithful, excel, &c. 

. Are there not different names given to words con- 
fiſting of one, and of more than one ſyllable ? 


— K §π:m ůnmWé . OI I SIG 
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4 A word of one ſyllable is termed a * monoſyllable ; 
a word of two ſyllables, a d:jyllable.; a word of three 
ſyllables, a friſſyllable; and a 9 1 75 of four or more N. 
lables, a en Ba 


OF WORDS, +_ 


9. Words being thus formed of ſyllables, how are 


they diſtinguiſhed ? 

A. All words are either . 306 or derivative N 
or nr raragh,, 

What is a primitiveror ſimple word? 

A. A primitive or ſimple word is not formed by any 
other, as man, good, hope, kind, &C. | 

What is a derivative word ? 

A. A derivative word, is a primitive or c Grape word, 
with the addition of a ſyllable or ſyllables to the ſame; 
as by adding the ſyllable Jy to the primitive word, man, 
forms the derivative word manly; ſo from the primi- 
tive good, by adding neſs comes the derivative, goodneſs. 

9. What are the ſyllables, or mine that form 
derivative words? 


A. They are, DS * | 
able) -commend-able eſs ? \count-eſs 
214144 herbal eſt I hear-eſt. 
ance | accept-ance et | thick-et 
ary tribut-ary eth | | drink-eth- 
age | bond-age e juſt-ice 
ard ſtand-ard ing reading 
ate | _ | fortun-ate iſh  fool-iſh 
ation þ as 4 foment-ation iſm & as S hero-ifm 
ed burn-ed it ttf 
dom | | king-dom ity | frugal-ity 
en hard-en 12e civil-1ze 
ence |, [| exiſt-ence leſs {| blame-leſs - 
enn depend-ent ly bold-]Jy 
* ſing- er ment uniſn- ment 
- Ceach-es neſs _ ind-neſ 
3 | oc. 


* For the derivation of theſe and other grammatical terms, fee the vo. 
cabulary at the end of the . Part. + Buchanan's Britiſh grammar, 
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Chill-oc ſhip friend- fhip 
ns fy. Ag ſafe-ty 
as fam- ous ure ] depart- ure 
| | Lamb-kin y Ceraft-y 
ric Cbithop-ric 


Q. What is a compound word ? 


A. A compound word is formed of two or more e imple i 
words; as geld-ſmith, man- hood, Fiſh-Rreet-hill, &c. or of i 


a {imple word, and a repoſition let before it; 
Pale, un-fit, fore-f fight, but-do, trans farm, &c. 

. What are the prepoſitions chiefly uſed in the com- 
polition of Engliſh words? 

A. The Engliſh prepoſitions are, a, be, FI fore, mis, 
over. out, un, up, with. 

„What addition does à make to the word with 
uch it is compounded? 
A. A is uſed, but inelegantly, for on or in; as a- you, 
-a-ſhore ; a-bed, for en foot, on ſhore, in bed. 

What does be, ſignify? 

. Be ſignifies about; as in be iſprintle: that is, to 
Prinkle about ; to be-ſtir, i. e. to „tir about; &c. It ſig- 
nifies alſo by or nigh , us beſide ; 1. e. by, or nigh the ſide. 
It ſignifies in; as be-times ; 1. e. in time or early. It fur- 


ther ſignifies for. or ab as 10 e 1. e. to ſpeak 
for, &c. 

J. What does for mean? 

A. For denies or deprives ; as for-bid ; i. e. bid it not 
to be done; \for-ſake; i. e. to leave, and not to ſee it any 
* 

What is the meaning which fore convey 8! 

55 Fore, means as much as before; as to fore-ſee ; i. e. 
to ſee before a thing comes to paſs; to fare-bade ; that is, 70 
tell before an event happens. 

. How is mis underſtood !? 

P 1 Mis is always ufed in a bad;ſenſe, and denotes error 
or defect; as miſ-deed; 1. e, an ill deed ; to miſ-take ; i. e. 
to ps it wrong 5 to miſ- uſe ; that is, to wſe il: &. 

. How is over uſed ? 

7 To denote ſuperiority z as to overcome, is 0uer- 

rule, 


as alſ- 


| 
at 
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rule, Kc. Over likewiſe denotes end; 28 ores 


i. e. too haſty ; over-joyful ; &c. | 
. What does out ſignify? IT 


T Out ſignifies excels, ſuperisrity, or nei: in 


any thing; as to out-do, to aut-run, to aut-go, &c. 

2. What meaning does un convey : 

A. Un, ſet before adjectives, denotes - negation, and 
ſignifies, not; as wun-pleaſant ; i. e. not pleafant ; un- 
worthy ; that is, not worthy ; &c. But when it is pre- 
fixed to verbs, it deſtroys, undoes, or makes void, what 
has been already done; as to-un-ſay; which means, not 
only net to ſay, but to recant, or deny what has been. ſup- 
Poſed to be faid; to undo; i. e. to deſtroy what has been al- 


| ready done; &c. 


O. What does up denote ? 

A. Up always denotes motion upwards ; 3 As upland ; 
that is, the land that is high in reſpect to ſome other land ; 
up-ſide ;, 1. e, the ſide that is higheſt. 

. How is wth underſtood? 

A. With ſignifies againſt ; as, to with- and: N is, 
to ſtand againſt ; and it ſometimes means as much as from 
or back ; as to with-hald ; i. e. to hold from one 5 to with- 
draw ; i. e. to draw from, or back, &c. 

Q. Are there not ſome Latin ſyllables or prepoſitions 
uſed in the compoſition of Engliſh words? 

Yes, the following are made uſe of; a, ab, ad, 
ante, circum, con, contra, de, dis, di, e, Or ex, 3 in, 
inter, intro, ob, per, poſt, pre, pro, preter, re, retro, ſe, ſub, 
fubter, ſuper, trans. 5 

. How is @ or ab uſed? | 

T 4or ab ſignifies m, and denotes ſeparation or 

parting ; ; as to a-boliſh; i. e. to take from ; to ab-ſtain; i. e. to 


refrain 8 my; to ab-dicate; ; 1. e. to reſign or withdraw from. 


hat does ad ſignify ? 
+ Ad means to or at ; as ad- vocate; i. e. one that is call- 
ed to; adjacent; i. e. lying near to. 
9. What does ante denote ? 
A. Ante denotes before ; as ante-cedent ; that i is, the word 
going before ; 3 to ante-date ; i. e. to date it . EZ 
9. What, 
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means with or together ; as con- vocation; 1. e. a calling or 


5 gainſay, ſpeak againſt, or contrary to a perſon. From 


; contrariety, as to counter=att ; i. e. to att againſt, or in 


from. Sometimes it only extends the ſignification of a | 


: every where conveys a ſignification oppoſite to the word 


ſtretching out the ſenſe of the word it is - 88 


[ ao 2] 
©. What, circum ? 1 
A. Circum implies about ; as circum- locution; that is, g 
round about way. of ſpeaking ; circum-vallation ; ie. a 
ditching about, 


O. What does con ſignify | I 4 
A. Con from cum; and as it is ſometimes written, co, | 
meeting together 3 co-loquy ; i. e. a talking with or together, | 
What ſignification does contra bear? 

A. Contra ſignifies againſt; as contra- dict: i. e. to 


4 
4 
1 


contra comes counter, which alſo denotes oppoſition or 


oppoſition to ; to counter- mine, counter-balante, &c. 
. What does de imply ? | 

＋ De ſignifies a kind of motion from ; as defile ; A 3. e. 

a filing off from ; to de-camp ; 1. e. to move the camp off or 


word; as to de-mon/trate, to de-plo. ore ; QC. 
0 How do you explain dises 


Dis means difference, ſeparation, or diverſity, and 


it is compounded with ; as diſ-agree ; i. e. not to agree; 
diſ-believe ; i. e. not to . di r e that 3 iS, not 
to the advantage of ; &c. 


. How, di ? | | 
Di has hardly any other uſe, than the extending or 


with; as to direct, to divide, to di-miniſh, &c. 2 
Howe or ex? a 

A. E or ex, ſignifies out ; as e-vent, i. e. the falling 
out ; to e-jett; 1.e. to caft out ; to exclude, that is, to Jpul 


out ; to ex-tinguiſh ; i. e. to put out ; &C. 
72 W hat does extra mean ? f 
Extra ſignifies beyond ; over and above ; as extra- 

vagant; that is, beyond bounds ; extra-ordmary i. e. be- 
yond what is ordinary ; &c, 
Zh What are the uſes of in? 

In has generally a negative or privative ſenſe; as 
: in-aftive, 


„ 

active, i. e. not active; in-accurate; that is, not ac- 
= -,-ate; and, in this ſenſe » is often changed in zl, im, zr ; 
as legal; i. e., not legal: immadeſt, i. e. not modeſt ; ir- 
religious, i. e. not religious ; &c. In allo marks the action 
by which one thing comes to be put into another; as 1 
in-cloſe; to in-roll; ts im-pale ; te im-port ; &c. In the 
ſpelling of words derived from the French, en is uſed, 
inſtead of in; as to en-rich, eu- courage, en-rage ; &c. but 
en never ſignifies privation or not; but denotes the diſpo- 
ſition or impreſſion cauſed or received by an action. 

D. What additional ſignification does inter give? 

4, Inter means between ; as to inter-vene; i. e. ta come 
between ; inter-val; ji. e. the es between; &. But in 
the word inter- dict, it deprives, and ſignifies as much as 


e. IE for in forbrd. 
or Þ ©, What does intro mean? | 
24A. Intro ſignifies within; as, to intro- duce; that is, ts 


lead or bring into, &c. 
O. What meaning has ? 


ag A, Ob, means againſt ; as ob-Aatle ; i. e. which lands | 
uy in the way, or againſt; &c. | Wn | 
5 2. How do you explain per? 

” A. Per ſignifies through, and denotes excellency or 


exceſs; as per-fect; that is, thoroughly done; to per- 
Forate i. e. to pierce through ; &c, | 
or Q. How do you explain pet? | 
os A. Poſt ſignifies after ; as Poſt-ſcript ; that is, written 
after; a poſt-humous work ;, i. e. a work publiſhed after 
the author's death. | 
g 2: What does pre imply? 2 | 
ut A. Pre, ſignifies before; as to pre-meditate; that is, ts 
think of, or meditate before; &c. | | 
O. What ſignification is annexed to pro? | 
a- A. Pro means for or forth; as to pro-cure; to obtain 
Ver; io proceed; to iſſiu forth; beſides which it has many 
other ſenſes ; as to pro-feſs, to pro- tect, to pro- nounce; &c. 
O. What to preter? | | N 
* A. Preter ſignifies againſt; as preter-natural, that is, 
ts againſt nature. ee 
O. What 


* 


08. 7 

75 What does re ſignify? © | 

l. Re ſignifies again, and generally implies a repeated 
action; as to re-peat; that is, to ſay over again; to re- 
lapſe ;, i. e. to fall ill again; &c. Sometimes it denotes 
oppoſition ; as, 70 re-pulſe ; i. e. to beat hach; and ſome- 
times it only enlarges the ſenſe of the ſimple verb with 

which it is compounded. 
. What does retro mean ? | 
Retro means backwards; as retro-grade motion; 
that is, going backward ; retro-ſpettion ; i. e. the act of 
locking backwards ;, &c. 

©. How do you explain ſe? . 

A. Se ſignifies without; as, ſecurs; i. e. without 
care; &c. „ OY 

O. How explain /ub? 3 

A. Sub means under; as, to ſubſcribe; 1. e. to write 
under, 3 1. e. 10 dratu under; &c. 

ow do you underſtand ſubter? 
A. Subter alſo ſignifies under; as ſubter-fluous ; 1. e. 
Flowing under; ſubter-fuge ; i. e. ſheltering under; &c. 
©. What addition does ſuper make to a word? 

A. Super means upon, over and above; as ſuper-ſcrip- 
tion; i. e. the writing upon a letter; ſuper-fluous; 1. e. 
over and above what it might be; &c. This prepoſition 
is changed into ſur, in words derived from the b; 
as, ſur- plus, ſur-face, &c. | N 

. How do you explain trans ? 

A. Trans ſignihes over or beyond; as to trans-port ; i. e. 
to carry over; to trans-greſs ; i. e. to go beyond, It like- 
wie ſignifies the moving from one place to another; as 
to trans- plant; 1. e. to remove and plant in another place; 
trans-migration ; 1. e. the paſſing from one place to another. 
It alſo denotes the changing of one thing into anether; 
as to transform, to trans-figure ;, i. e. to change form or 

. ſhape ; ſo, trans-ubſtantiation, &e. | | 

2. Are there not likewiſe ſome Greek prepoſitions 
uſed in compounding Engliſh words ? 

1 A. Yes, the chiet of which are, 4, amphi, anti, hyper, 
do, meta, pert, ſyn. | | 
2 Peri, ſy . 


— 
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9. What ſignification does the Greek article a convey 
to a word? 2 55 . : 
A. A ſignifies not or without; as a-nonymous ; that is, 
uit bout, or not having a name; a-narchy ; that is, without 


A. Amphi, means two or both, and about, or, on every 
ae; as ampbi-theatre; i. e. a theatre ſo built as to afford 
a view of the ſpectacle from every fide ; amphi-bious, i. e. 
living both on land, and in the water. | 
i i O. What does anti ſignify? | | | 
A. Anti, ſignifies againſt ; as Anti-Chrift ; that is, one 
who. is in oppoſition to, or againſt Chriſt ; anta-goniſt ; 
ut i. e. one that is againſt ou. 
| ©, How do you explain Hyper? 5 
A. Hyper, means extreme, over and above ; as hyper- 
blew: by e. exceeding belief; hyper-critic.; that is, over- 
crifical; NC. | | | 
©, What is the ſignification of hypo ® 
A. Hypo ſignifies under; as Hpocrite; i. e. one who 
under the cloak of religion deceives mankind ; &. 
| ©, What does meta ſignify ? | 
"i A, Meta ſignifies the " as trans, as meta-phor , i.e. 
4 transferring of one word for another: meta-morphoſis : 


"s gi. et e . 
? D. What does per: mean ? 


A. Peri means about; as peri-cranium ; 1. e. 4 mem- 
brane incloſing, or wrapped about the brain; to peri-phraſe; 
_ i. e. 0 Loe about, or uſe circumlocution. CE 
GS O. How do you explain /yn ? 


” 1 government, 
A G { N 0 5 
mm | 9, What does amphi mean ? 


ite 


e. 
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as A. Syn, means w:th or together ; as ſyn-od; that is, a 
e; convocation or meeting together; ſyn-tax ; 1. e. the right 
7. placing of words together in ſentences, The n in ſyn is 
x ſometimes changed into m; as in ſym. metry; i.e. the agree- 
or ment of one part with another; ſym-phanious ;, i. e. agree- 
8 ing with or together in ſound. Ta | 

r, | * 


lat 
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or ETYMOLOGY, * 


©. Having explained the formation of words, the fir } 
part of grammar, proceed to the ſecond. —What is ety. 


anology © 


A. As orthagraphy is the art of combining Jethers into 
ſyllables, and ſyllables into words, etymology teaches the 
deduction of one word from another, (which is termed | 
derivation,) and the various modifications by which 7 3 


ſenſe of the ſame word is diverſified ; as horſe, horſes ; 1 
dove, I loved. 

. Explain that part of etymology which treats of the 
derivation of words. 

A. As this part cannot be perfectly underſtood with- 
out a knowledge be firſt attained of their various modi- 
fications, it will be neceſſary to begin with®the latter. 
D Do fo. How many kinds of . rds are ther i 
the Engliſh language! : 

A. There are nine forts of words ;+ or, as they are 
ways called, parts of ſpeech. | 

at are they ? 

A. 1ſt. The article—2d. The noun or ſubſtantive— 
2d. The pronoun—4th. The adjeive—5th. The verb— 
Sth. The adverb—7th. The prepolition—8th. The con- 
junction—9th. The interjection. | 

©, What is an article? ? a 

J. An article is a part of ſpeech ſet before nouns, to 
fix . vague ſignification. 

How many articles are there ? 

+ Three; 1 an, and the; as 4 man, an eagle, the 
houſe. 

2, What i is a noun Or ſubſtantive s | 

A. A noun is the name of any perſon, place, or thing; 

as John, London, man, beaſt, bird, Seren e | 

©. What is a pronoun © | 

A. A pronoun is a word, as its name ſhews, which is 
uſed inſtead of a noun, to avoid the too frequent repe- 
tition 


in 


* Johnſon, +, Lowth. . Aſh, 


ti 


| C 
tition df the ſame word; as, „the man is merry; he 
laughs, he ſingss. e | 

What is an adjective? 


any perſon, place, or thing; as, a good man; reat 
city; a fine houſe, 
O. What is a verb ? TE 


or ſuffering, of a perſon, place, or thing; as the man 
walks, the City ſtands, the tree falls, I-am, he loves, they 
2 What is an adwerb? | ö 
A. An adverb is a part of Tpeech, joined to a verb, to 


h- IE an adjective, and ſometimes to another adverb, to expreſs 


li- the quality or circumſtance of it; as, he reads welt; he 1s 

Ja truly good man-; he is. ſecretly plotting ; he writes cor- 

in Nrectyůu.. „„ ; | 
= 2. What is a prepoſition | 

re A. A prepoſition is a word placed before nouns or pro- 

nouns, to expreſs the relations of perſons, places, or 


things, to each other; as, he came 70, and ſtood before 


— = the _ . | 
— Q. What is a conjunction? 9 | 
n- H. A conjunction is a part of ſpeech that joins words or 


ſentences together; as, and, but, becauſe, if, or, nor, 


thaugh, &C. 
to £2. What is an interjectian? | 
A. An interjection, or exclamation, is a word that ex- 
preſſes any ſudden emotion of the mind, tranſported with 
the ſenſation of pleaſure or pain; as, alas! ob I! 


the 


| OF THE ARTICLES.* 


J Give me a more particular explanation of the ſe- 
veral parts of ſpeech Begin with the articles! 


is, it is uſed in a vague ſenſe, to point out one ſingle 
thing of the kind, with reference to more; as, „This is 
a good book ;" or one among the books that àre good. 

TS A DP | | he 
* Johnſon, Lowth, Prieſtley, &c» 


A. An adjeHive is a word, that ſignifies the gfaity of 


A. A verb is a word that ſignifies the a&ing, or being, 


A. The article à kas an indefinite ſignification; that 


L 26 J J 
The determines. what particular thing is meant; as 
That is the book you want.“ An has the ſame ſigni- I 
fication as a, but is uſed before a word that begins with a 
vowel, to prevent the two vowels from claſhing. Indeed 
an ſeems to have been the original, it being only the Sax. 
on an, or æn, one, and the x cut off before a conſonant in 
the ſpeed of utterance. Ar is likewiſe uſed before tha 
ſilent , as an herb, an honeſt man; but ſometimes à is 
uſed; as @ horſe, a hound, | 3 

I Are not the articles differently denominated ? 1 

. A or an, for the foregoing reaſons is termed the | 
indefinite article, and the, the definite. 

2. What other particulars. are. neceſſary to be re- 
marked? | 

A. Many words are uſed without articles, viz. 1ſt, 
Proper names; as John, Alexander, Rome, Londan. 2. Ab. 
ſtrat names; as virtue, vice, love, hatred, anger. 3. 
Words in which nothing but the mere being of any thing 
is implied; as * That is not beer but water.” 

©. What other rules are there relative to the articles? 

A. As a or an determine a thing to be one ſingle thing, 
they can only be joined to ſubſtantives in the fngular 

number; but as the determines. which it is, or, of many, | 
which they are, it may be joined either to the ſingular or 
plural number; as @ hook ; the book, or the books. | 

2. Is there any exception to this rule? 

A. In the uſe of the adjectives few and many, though 

joined with plural ſubſtantives, the ſingular article a is ad- 
mitted ; as 4 few men; a. great many men @. many. thou» 
fand; c. x Pfr; 


ws ee Tao Ä, oo ds oh at ok 


OF Nous. 
©. What is a noun? gta 
A. A noun is a general name, expreſſing either the 
thing itſelf, or any property, quality, or attribute, inhe- 
rent in, or belonging to the thing, 8 1 
Into how many kinds are nouns divided ? 
Into two; ſubſtantives and adjectives; the firſt 
expreſſing the thing itſelf; as, a man, a horſe, a tres; the 
| latter 


Lowth, Greenwood, Johnſon, Fenning, Aſh, 


+ wa oo, cw yed 
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latter its properties, qualities, or attributes; as goed, bad, 
great, &c. — 

| OF SUBSTANTIVES. . 

O. How are ſubſtantives divided? 

A. Sub ſtantives are either proper or common. Proper 
nouns or names are thoſe appropriated to individuals; as 
the names of perſons and places; ſuch as George, London, 
e. Common names are ſuch as denote the kinds or 
ſpecies of things in general; as a houſe, à tree, a garden; 
that is, any houfe, any tree, or any garden. 

©. What are the properties of a ſubſtantive ? 

A. Number, gender, and caſes ? 

O. How many numbers are there? | 

A. Two; the fingular and the plural The ſingular 
fpeaks of one; as a man, a houſe ; the plnral of more than 
one; as men, houſes, | 

9, How is the plural of Engliſh fubſtantives formed?! 

A. It is formed by adding s to the ſingular ; as, noun, 
nouns verb, verbs, But when the fingular ends in s, x, 
ch, or ſh, the plural is formed by adding the ſyllable es, as 
miſs, miſſes ; box; boxes ; peach, peuches, When the ſin- 
gular ends in y, with a conſonant before it, the plural is 
formed by changing the y into ies; as lady, ladies, cherry, 
cherries. Words that end in F or fe, commonly form their 
plural in bes; as loaf, loaves; calf, calves ; life, lives ; ex- 


| cept grief, hoof, muff, and ſome others; Which take s to 


make the plural. There are many alſo that form their 
plurals irregularly ; as mouſe, mice: gooſe, geeſe ; foot, 
feet penny, pence ; man, men, &c. Some nouns have no 


Plural, as wheat, barley, bread, beer. Others no ſingular; 


as aſhes, bowels, ſnuffers, tongs, thanks, And ſome are the 
fame in both numbers; as ſheep, hoſe, deer, ſwine, &c. 
2. What further rules have you relative to the num- 
ber' of nouns ? % | 
A. + Proper names of men, women, animals, cities, 
countries, diſtricts, rivers, &c. have no plural; as Alexan- 
der, Anne, Bucephalus, London, Oxford, Wales, Thames, Ifis. 
Q, Are there any other? h | 
| £: D 2 | A. Spe- 
* Alh, + Eſſay towards an Eogliſh grammar. Dilly, 2784. 
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A. Specific nouns very rarely have the plural numben; 
becauſe plurality belongs to individuals, and not to the : 


kind ; thus we fay many guzneas, and not many golds. 
x Proceed. 5 | 


A. Specific names of metals are in the ſingular number 
only; as gold, ſilver, braſs, copper, &c.. Of herbs ; as fennel, 
hemlock, parſley, ſage, ſpinnage, &c ; artichokes, cabbages, 
leeks, &c. excepted. Of ſpices ; as cinnamon, ginger, mace, | 
pepper ; cloves and nutmegs, excepted ; the following terms 
"denoting different kinds of fleſh; as beef, veal, mutton, i 
veniſon, &c.; nouns denoting different kinds of glutinous 

Bo brimſtzne, butter, greaſe, 


and oily ſubſtances ; as am 
Honey, reſin, tar, wax, &c. 
©. Are there any other? 


A. Moral qualities are for the moſt part of the ſingu- 
lar number; as prudence, humilty, pride, &c.; nouns da- 
noting abſtract qualities or bodily affections; as boldn/s, 
ba/hfulneſs, roundneſs, ſiuiftneſs, hunger, thirſt, wearinejs, 


reſt ; and certain collective terms; as duft, offspring, peo- 
Ile, ruſt, ſoot, &c. „ 

9. How many genders are there in nouns:“ 

A. Three, viz. the maſculine, feminine, and neuter. 


D. How are they diſfinguiſhed ? | 


A. Gender being the diſtinction of ſex, the maſculins | 


de notes the he kind; as 4 man, « prince; the feminine 


denotes the ſhe kind; as a woman, a princeſs; nouns ſig- 


nifying things without life, are properly of neither ſcx; 
and therefore are ſaid to be of the neuter gender. 
D. How many. ways. are there of diſtinguiſhing the ſcx 
of nouns? | | 
= # Four, 

H. What is the firſt rule? 8 | 
A. By different words; as batchelor, maid; boy, girl: 
buck, doe; king, queen, &c. ; 

What is the ſecond rule? 


A. When both ſexcs are comprehended under one 
word, an adjeQive is added to the word to diitinguiſh the 
ſex. Thus the word child being applied to both On 

EE | | c 


* Iſh, Lowth, Johnſon. 
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che words male or female are added; as a male child, or a 


he female child. | 


9. What is the third rule. | 
A. When we ſpeak of rational creatures, another 
ſubſtantive is ſometimes added to the word; as a man- 


ſervant, for the mate ſex, a maid. ſervant for the female. 


To diſtinguiſh the ſex of birds, we add the words 
cock or hen. But the common words made uſe of to diſ- 
tinguiſh that of beaſts, are he or ſbe; as a he-bzar or a ſbe- 
bear. When a thing that is neither male nor female is 
mentioned, the word 2 is uſed ; for example; ſpeaking 
of ſnow, we do not ſay, he or /he melts, but it melts. And 
likewiſe when we uſe a word which leaves the ſex unde- 
termined, we add i to it; as, Do not wake the child, 
it is aſleep. s 1 
. What is the fourth rule? | 

A. The female ſex in ſome nouns is diſtinguiſhed by 
adding efs to the Male; as abbot, abbeſs ; actor, attreſs; 
lion, lioneſs; prince, princeſs, &c. _ 

Q: What further rules relative to the gender of nouns 
are there? | A 

A. By a common figure in the Engliſh tongue, the ſun, 
is of the maſculine gender; the moon, the church, ſhips, 
and frequently countries and virtues; as France, Spain, 


faith, hope, &c. are of the feminine. 


O. What is the next property of a ſubſtantive ? 

A. The caſesx. | 

Q. How many caſes are there? 

A. In order to denote the different relations in which 
one word ſtands to another, the Greek and Latin langu- 
ages among the ancient, and ſome too among the mo- 
dern, as the German, vary the termination or ending of 
the ſubſtantive. : | 8 

What is this termed? 5 

4. The declenſion of a noun, or, as ſome term it, the 

inflectians. In this the Latin language makes gle of fix 


caſes. D 3 | 
| ©. What 
* Aſh, Johnſon, Lowth, 


a } 


2. What are theſe? | : 

A. The nominative, genitive, dative, accuſative,* vo- 
cative, and the ablative. And a noun in that language is | 
thus declined. 


gee 525 

Nom. Magiſer, a maſter. 
Sen. Magiſiri, of a maſter. ou 
Dat. Magiſtro,. to a maſter, L 
Acc. Magiflrum, the maſter, 8 8 
Voc. Magiſter, o. maſter. © 
Abl. Magiftro, from or. by a 2. 

| „„ 

Nom. Magiſtri, maſters. - 
Gen. Magiſtrorum, of maſters, 8 
Dat. MAagiſftris, to maſters. S 
Acc. HMHagiſtros, the maſters, = - 
FNC: * Magiftti, o maſters N 
Abl. Magiſiris, from or by | <£ 


maſters. 


D. How does the declenſion of an Engliſh noun vary 
from the foregoing? _ 
A. The Engliſh, to expreſs the different ations 
and relations of one thing to another, uſe, for the moſt 
part, prepoſitions ; as in the foregoing example; , 70, 
from, by. But as there is no change in the termination of 
our nouns, except in the genitive, we may ſay, we have 
no. other caſes than the nominative and genitive. 
. How 1s the genitive formed? + 

I By adding an s, with a mark of. eliſion or an apo- 
ſtrophe prefixed, to the nominative; as man, man s; God, 
God's. But the genitive may alſo be expreſſed by the. 
prepoſition of, as before obſerved; as God's grace, or the 
grace of God: Themas's bosk, or the book of or belonging 10 
I hamas—As p#ſſeſſion, or bolenoine, i is frequently expreſſed 
by this caſe, it is called by ſome the p://e//;ve caſe. 
5 ©. What 


* By f ſome grammarians the accuſative is termed the. cligue; by o:hers 
the chectire cale, _ | + Lowth, 
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HOingular. 
Nominative Horſe, 
Genitive 

or Horfe's. 
Poſſeſſive ws 
Accuſative Fa 
Objective TY 
* Johnſon, 


What is the 's ſuppoſed. to ſtand for? T“ 
According to an opinion long received, the *s is 2 
contraction of His; as the ſoldier's valour,; for the ſoldier 
his valour, But this cannot be the true original; becauſe 
the ſame mark is put to female nouns; as woman's 
beauty; the virgin's delicacy; which would be, the wo- 
man her beauty, the virgin her delicacy ; it conſequent] 
is apparent that His cannot be underſtood. * It is likewiſe 
uſed in nouns that are neuter ; as the diamonds luſtre ; 
the winter's ſeverity ; which would be, the diamond 27s 
luſtre ; the winter zs ſeverity.. This formation of the 
genitive caſe ſeems rather to proceed from the old man- 
ner of writing; as Godis grace, Thomafis book. 
uſed knightis for knight's; and Spencer, leavis, fo 
©. How 1s an Engliſh noun declined? | 
A. A noun ending in s plural is thus declined. + 


Nominative 
Genitive 


Singular. 
Nominative King. 
Genitive | 

Or King's. 
Poſſeflive 3 8 5 
Accuſative | 
| or King; 
ObjeQive FO 


As the plural of this noun ends in: s the poſſeſſive g. of 
the genitive caſe plural is omitted; which is ſignified by 
adding the apoſtrophe to kings. 
between the genitive caſe. ſingular, and the nominative 
and genitive plural rather affeQs the eye than the car. 


Q. How is a noun with its plural ending in es declined? 
A. In the following manner.. 0 - 


+ Eſſay towards a Grammar.. 


Chaucer 
T leaves. 


Plural. 

Kings, 
or EKings'. 

Poſſeſſive 

Accuſative | 

„ Kings. 

Objective 


* 


So that the difference 


Plural. 
Nominative Horſes. 
Genitive | 

or Horſes”. 
Polleſlive 
Accuſative Y 

Ob , Horſes. 
Objective 

Hera, 


[ 32 1 
Here, as in the foregoing example, the poſſeſſi ves is 
omitted in the plural, br po ſame reaſon. It is to be 
obſerved, that as in reading or ſpeaking, the genitive ſin- 
lar and genitive plural Are ſo nearly alike, as the 
Fer head, and the Horſes heads, it is better to make 


uſe of the prepoſition of, to' expreſs the plural of ſuch : 


words, and ſay, the heads of the horſes. 

What other rules are there relative to the genitive 
6 | 
A. * When the Ging to which another is ſaid to be- 
long is expreſſed by a circumfocution, or many terms, 
the ſign of the genitive caſe is added to the laſt term ; as 
e the king of Great Britain's ſoldiers,” 

D. What is the next rule? ET 

A. When a word ends in 5, the fi n of the poſſeſſive 
caſe is ſometimes not added; as for righteouſneſs* ſake ; nor 
ever, as was juſt obſerved, to the plural number ending 
in 47 as en eagles wings. In both caſes the * is 
only retained. 

Are there any other rules? 

A. Both the ſign of the genitive caſe and the prepoſi- 
tion , are ſometimes uſed; as, a ſoldier of the king's; 
but here are two genitives ; for it means one of the * 
of the king. | 

What other is there? | 

A. When three ſubſtantives come together, the genitive 
caſe is formed by adding s to the ſecond; as, rhe king of 
France's crown. Sometimes two or three genitives come 
together; as Fohn's wife's ft er that is, Phe / Her of the 

wife of Fohn ; Peter's brother's wife's portion; i. e. ov 
portion of the wife of the brother of Peter. 
. Have you any other obſervations to make ? 

4. | It is an error frequently committed by many, to 
place the apoſtrophe denoting the poſſeſſive cafe, between 
the two laſt letters of a word i in the genitive plural. For 
inſtance; were they to write the palaces of the Engliſh 
kings ; inſtead of the En glifh kings' palaces, they would 
write, the my king's * ;. which alters the plural 


kings, 


» Loth. 7 Lew. 7 Baker's Remarks on the 
Engliſh Language. | ; 


® 
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ines, to the ſingular king his. Therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding conciſeneſs may induce perſons to make uſe of 
me poſſeſſive ſign in theſe caſes, the uſe of the prepoſſ- 
tion is more proper and explicit, . 
aner 7-3 

9. Pronouns, you ſay, are words that ſupply the place 
of nouns, and are uſed in order to prevent the too fre- 
quent and ſudden repetition of them. — What are the pro- 
perties of a pronoun? 

A. In a pronoun are to be conſidered the perſon; num- 
ber, gender, and caſe. . 

9. How many perſens has a pronoun? 

A. Three. 

D Explain them? | N 
A. There are three perſons which may be the fubje&t 
of any diſcourſe; firſt, the perſon who ſpeaks, may 
8 ſpeak of himſelf ; ſecondly, he may ſpeak of the perſon 
| to whom he addreſſes himſelf ; thirdly, he may ſpeak of 
ſome other perſon. Theſe are called, reſpectively, the 
firſt, ſecond, and third perſons. e 


ſi- O. How are theſe expreſſed? 25 
5 A. In the ſingular number, by the pronouns, 7, thou, 
rs he ; and, as the ſpeakers, the perſon ſpoken to, and the 


perſons ſpoken of, may be many; they are expreſſed in 
the plural number, by we, ye, they. In modern writers, 
yu is commonly uſed for, hou in the ſingular, and ye in 
the plural. * 
O. How many numbers has a pronoun ? | 
A. A pronoun, as a noun, has ./wo numbers, the ſin- 
gular and plural; as bor “ 
DQ. How is the gender of a pronoun diſtinguiſhed? 
A. In ſpeaking of another of the male ſex, we ſay he; 
of the female ſex, be; and ſhould we ſpeak of any thing 


en that is neither male nor female, we ſay 11. If we ſpeak 
or of more things than one, whether they be of the maſcu- 
iſh line, feminine, or neuter gender, we always uſe they, 

11d ©, Is there any other rule? | J 


* Ah, Lowth, Johnſon, Prieſtley, Greenwood, Wallis, Buchanan, & c. 


4. The third perſon. or thing ſpoken of being abſent, 


; and 
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and in many reſpects unknown, it is neceſſary that it | 
ſhould be marked by a diſtinction of gender, accordingly, | 
the pronoun ſingular of the thand perſon; has all the three 
genders, he, ſhe, it. | | 1 
2. How many caſes has a pronoun ? : 
A. Three; viz. the nominative, genitive, and accu- 4 
ſative, i in number, thus 5 


Singular. Plurul. 
Nom. I | Nom. we 
Gen. my, mine Gen. ours 
. Acc. us 
Singular. i 
Nom. thou P 
Sen. thy, or thine Gen. your, yours 
Aer. thee Acc. you 
F Singular. „ 
Nom. he Nom. they 
Sen. his Gen, theirs 
3 him Acc, them 
Singular. | „ OT 
_—  .:. Nom. 20. - - 
Gen. her, hers Gen. theirs _ 
Acc. her „ „ 


2. How, many Kinds of pronouns are there ? 
A. Four; perſonal, poſſe] due, relative, * anal. 
tive. 

55 Which are the pronouns perſonal? 

A. I, thau or you, he, fhe, it, we, ye, they. 

72 Why are theſe termed perſonal? 

Becauſe, as their name implies, they relate to 
perſons. 

1 Which are che pronouns poſſeſs we?” 

My, thy, our, your, his, her, their ; tim lie h 
come, mine, thine, ours, yours, hers, theirs. 

O. Why are they ſo .termed ? 

A, Becauſe they ſignify poſſeſſion ; as this is my Book ; 
or, the book belonging to me ; it is your book ; or, the book 
N to Oe | 
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| Is this a general rule? | . 
ly, 2 No; for pronouns poſſeſſive do not always denote! 
ree &bofefion, Sometimes they are uſed to expreſs the cauſe 
r author of a thing; as this is your doing; that is, you: 
re the cauſe or occafron of it; I will ſhaw you my Boo; that 
cu- Is à book of my writing or one that I am the author. f. 
: How are pronouns poſſeſſive declined ? 


1 
5 

5 4x4 % 
it Be 


Kc. as jult obſerved. | | 

= 2. What is the difference in the uſe of the pronouns 
ny and mine; thy and thine, &c.? 

A. The pronouns my, thy, her, our, your, their, are 


to be uſed when they are joined to ſubſtantives; as, that 
= my book; this is your hat; I will go to her houſe ; but 
nine, thine, hers, ours, yours, thetrs, which are the geni- 
tives of the foregoing, are made ule of, when the ſubſtan- 
tive is left out or underſtood; as, that book is mine; that 
Hat is yours; which means, that book ig my book, that hat 
Wes your hat. | . | 
S 2. Are not the former ſometimes uſed without a ſub- 
Witantive ? 55 | 
A. They are uſed where «wn follows; as, it is her 
un; not Hers oꝛun; it is our wn ; not, urs cn iti 
gra- eur own ; not yours own, BEE 
Is this rule without an exception? 
. No; mine and thine, are indiſcriminately uſed; as 
ry oꝛun, or mine otun.; thy zun, or thine own; and like- 
wiſe when the ſubſtantive is expreſſed, and begins with a 
to vowel, but not elſe; as my eyes, Or mine eyes 3 thy arm, 
or thine am. | 
DX Which, aze, the relative; pronouns? 
hich Abo, which, what, wheſoever, whatſerver.. 
5 Why are they called relatiue pronouns? . 
Becauſe they relate to an antecedent or ſubſequent 


4 I. Being wholly of the nature of adjectives, they are 
Nike them indeclinable; except that when they are uſed 
Pyithout their ſubſtantives, ny becomes mine; thy, thine, - 


oo; {ſubſtantive ; as he is the man wha did it. Whois that Man? 

4ock The three former may likewiſe be termed: interrogative 
[pronouns ; they being uſed in aſking queſtions; as whos - 

„ Is lere? which way are you going? what are you about ? 

4 | 2. What 


D, What other rules are there, by which 1 : ene 4 
pronouns are governed? 7 
A. Who is uſed when we ſpeak of perſons ; as, who is ; 
that man? for we do not ſay, who is that book ® when 
things are ſpoken. of, we uſe what ; as what book is that? 
. Is there no exception to the latter rule ? ; 

. What is ſometimes ufed when we ſpeak of 
perſons; ; as avhat man is that © But then it ſeems to differ 
from a,pronoun, and become an ae as it e 0 
what ſort of a man is it? | | 
Q. How is who declined ? 


A. Singular and Plural. 
Nom. Gen. | Ace. 
Who, whole, whom. 
Vihaſoorer, whoſeſoever, whomſoever. 


'9. Are which, what, and whether, declinable ? 

A. No. a avhoſe might be ſaid to be the gene 
tive of whech. 

5 Which are the pronouns demonirative 3 5 

This, that, other, and the ſame. But theſe may 
rather be ſaid to be adjectives than pronouns, 

F For what reaſon ? 

As they not only ſupply the place of the ſubſtan- 
tive, but are joined to ſubſtannves juſt as other adjectives 
are; as this man, that man, the ſame man. | 

5 How are the demonſtrative pronouns declined? 

This makes theſe, and that makes thoſe, in the 
plural number; and ther makes others, whep it it is found 
without its ſubſtantive. 

<- Why are theſe called demonſtrative pronouns ? 

Becauſe they ſhow what particular perſon or thing 
is meant. And they freqyently have very put after them, 
for the fuller and more clear demonſtration of what you 


mean; as, that is the very book I let. C 
22 \Hew! not ſome pronouns of the nature of ſubſtan- tl 
tives, and ſome of adjeQtives ! a 


A. Yes. Some of them ae ſubſtantives, and 
ſome adjectives, {5 | 
D. Which 


. Which are ſubſtantives ? 


hem ſelues. 1 
Sg. Why do theſe become ſubſtantives ? . 
A. Becauſe they are ſubſtituted in the place of ſubſtan- 
Wtives, and when joined to a verb, they form a ſentence 
Without the aid of one; as I love her; you are very kind; 


ne; we are about to go; ye or you cannot go; it was given 
o himſelf, or themſelves. 5 | | 


ſubſtantivess _ | 

A. Becauſe they have always an adjective, or, as they 
are ſometimes termed, a pronominal adjective, prefixed 
to them; as my-ſelf, thy-ſfelf, our-ſelves, your-ſelves. 
XD. Which of the pronouns become adjectives ? | 
A. My, mine, thy, thine, his, her, our, your, their, this, 
that, other, another, any, own ; &c. e 
I Why are theſe adjeCtives? Po AN 
A. Becauſe they are not put to ſupply the place of a 
ay WY ſubſtantive, but are joined to a ſubſtantive as other ad- 
jectives are; as my book, mine arm ; thy or your coat; thine 


— 


eyes; that man; which man; the ſame man, &c. And if 


n- Nat any time we find them without their ſubſtantives, 

„es which is not often, yet the ſubſtantives are underſtood. ' 
Q. What other rules are there relative to pronouns ? 

A, I, you, he, ſhe, we, ye, and they, being the nomina- 

he tire caſe, begin a ſentence, but ſeldom end it. Me, him, 

nd er, us, and them, being the accuſative or oblique caſe, 

never begin a ſentence, but often end one; as I gave it to 


him; he gave it back to me. Theſe. are termed by 


Wallis, the foregoing and following ſtate of the pronoun. 
n 
a5 2 Whats the next a | | 1 

. The pronouns, this, that, other, any, one, none, are 
called + qu ; becauſe they define and limit the extent of 
n- che ſub | 
as this is the book ; iI xs that, and na other. 


id WM 2: 1s there any other rule? 


* 1 


h / 4. One 


A. I, thou or you, he, ſhe, it, we, ye, they, himſelf, and: 


e is very good; ſhe is beautiful; it is beyond aefcription . 


Q. Why are /elf and its plural ſelves, of the nature of 


antive to which they either refer or are joined; 


— ——— — 
* . . * 


C3 ] 


A. One is ſometimes uſed in an indefinite ſenſe, anſwel- 


ing. to the French an; as in the following phraſes : one | 


fees ; one ſuppoſes ; one is apt to think, &c. 


hat other. obſervations have you to make on the 


Pronouns ? | 


A. Himſelf, themſelves, ſeem to be uſed in the nomi- : | 
| native caſe, by corruption, inſtead of hs ſelf and their 


ſelves ; as, he came himſelf ; they did it , themſelves. Here 
himſelf and themſelves cannot be in the accuſative caſe, 
If it be ſo, ſelf muſt be, in theſe inſtances, not a pro- 
noun but a noun. 5 | : | 

2. How is the pronoun whether uſed ? | 
A. Fhether is only uſed in the nominative and accu- 
ſutive caſes; and has no plural; being applied only to 
one of a number; commonly to one of two ; as whether 
of theſe is left I uc not; whether ſhall I chooſe F., This 
pronoun, however, is now nearly abſolete. | 

©. What is your next remark? _ | 

A. Whoſeever, whatſoever, being compounded of who 
or what and ſeever, follow the rule of their primitives. 
The firſt according to its declenſion, already given; but 
what, whether it be relative or interrogative, is without 
variation in its caſes. | | 

2 How is the pronoun her, and its plural others 
uled ? | 

A. Other, as before obſerved, is a pronominal adjec- 
tive, and is uſed as ſuch; as, I have ſent other horſes. 
The plural hers is only uſed, when it is referred to a 
ſubſtantive preceding; as, I have not ſent the ſame horſes, 
but others. Another being only an-other, has no plural. 

©. What do you remark of the pronouns, here, there, 
where ? . „ . 

A. Here, there, and where, joined with certain par- 
ticles, have a relative and pronominal uſe. Here-of, here- 
in, here-by, here-after, here-with, there-of, there-in, &c. 
where-of, where-in, &c. ſignify, of this, in this, &c. of 
that, in that, &c. of which, in which, &c. as, Tate notice 
hereof; or of this; I ſpoke ta you before thereof; or, if 
that ; the houſe wherein I dwell; or, in which I . W. : 

| | | | : at 


_ is A kw 


8 1 
* i W hat of therefore, wherefore ? © 


A. Theſe being properly there for and 2vhere forts 


meaning for that, for which ; they are now reckoned con- 
junctions, and uſed at ſuch, . | | 


9. Have you any thing further to add "al TI 


A. The two words own and {z/f, when added to the 
poſſeſſives of pronouns, are emphatical, and imply a ſilent 
contrariety or oppoſition; as, I live in my own houſe ; that 
is, not in @ hired houſe; I did this myſelf ; that is, not 


another, 


OF ADJECTIVES. . 


©. You have faid that an adjectiue is a word which 
ſignifies the quality of any perſon, place, or thing. 
What are the diſtinguiſhing: properties of it t 1 

A.*AdjeCtives in the Engliſh language are wholly inde- 
clinable, having neither number, gender, nor caſe, and be- 
ing added to ſubſtantives in all relations, without any 
change; as, a good man, good men, of good men. $1 
2. But do they not change their terminations ?. 

A. Ns... . 5 . 

D. Upon what account? 

A. On account of comparifon only. _ 

9. How many degrees of compariſon are there ? 

A. Three; the v4 Ang the comparative, and the ſuper 
latrve, ; | 2 41 5 
9, What is the poſitive degree? 9 
: 4 In the peſitive the quality is barely mentioned; as 

ard. 

2, What is the comparative degree? 

A. The comparative expreſſes the quality ſomewhat 
increaſed; and is formed by adding or er to the poſi- 
tive; as truer, harder. If the poſitive end with an e final, 
enly r is added; if with a conſonant, er. 

I What is the ſuperlative degree ? EET 

The ſuperlative expreſſes the higheſt degree of qua- 
lity, by adding / or ęſt to the poſitive, as trug, hardeſt. 

Q. Are all adjeQtives compared in this manner? 

e E 2 A. No. 
* Johndon;.. +. Prieſtley. | 


A. No.. Some are compared: very irregularly ; as the 1 


Following; 

Poſitive, Comparative, Superlative. 

Good better beſt. 
Bad worſe worſt. 

Little leſs leaſt. 
Much more moſt. f 
Near nearer neareſt, or next. 
„% Tater lateſt, or laſt. 


©. Are the degrees of compariſon always expreſſed by 
a change of termination ? ; 
A. Some adjectives, and eſpecially polyfyllables, to 


avoid a harſhneſs in the pronunciation, are compared, not 


by change of termination, but by particles prefixed ; viz. 


by more and met; as benevolent, more benevolent, mi 
benevolent. 


xD, Are there any terms of compariſon for adjeQtive 
nw 


es more and moſt. 


Ther are frequently formed by the adverbs, ver,, 


Kang 115 leaſt; as very ſhort, " infinitely _ li 


common, lea 


known. 
Is the foregoing rule general? | 
Z. Not altogether. The compariſon of adjectives is 
very uncertain; and being much regulated by commo- 
diouſneſs of utterance, or agreeableneſs of ſound, is not 
eaſily reduced to rules. | 
5 What are the moſt particular rules? 
Monoſyllables are commonly compared; as ſoon, 


hat is the next rule ? 


hs one ; ſift, ſwifter, ſwifteſ. 


* 


A. Polyſyllables are ſeldom compared otherwiſe than 
by more or mo, leſs or leaſt; as deplorable, more deplo- 
rable, n deplorable ; troubleſome, 1% ARNE, leaſt 
troubleſome. 

O. Is there any other rule ? | 

A. Diſſyllables are ſeldom compared if they terminate 
in * We do not ſay fulſemer, - fulſomeſt ; but more 

fulſonr 
- 4 3 + Johnſon, 


(kt, 


* 


* of compariſon? 


1 | 
ene. met fulſome. Nor are they, when they end in 


ful, as careful; in ing, as charming; in 0us, as porous; in 


leſs, as harmleſs ; in ed, as wretched ; in id, as candid, in 
al, as mortal; in ain, as certain of in 7ve, w — ; 
in dy, as ſhady; in fy, as puffy ; in H, as rocky, (excep 
* — — we . ay luctier, or luckieft); in 
my, as roomy ; in ny, as ſkinny; in fy, as rapy; (happy 
is excepted); and ry, as hoary. tt £3 
a Is this rule generally obſerved | 
A. Some eminent writers have diſregarded it; as 
Milton ; who makes uſe of ſhadieft, virtuouſeſt, famouſeſt, 


-powerfulleſt: Ben Fonſon ; who uſes wretcheder ; Bacon; 


who writes mortalleft : and Aſcham, who uſes inventiveſt. 
But the example of theſe authors, who wrote at a time 
when the Englith language was not fo much ſubjected to- 
the rules of grammar as it is at preſent, ought. not to be 
followed but upon particular occaſions. 855 
D. What other terminations of comparifon are there 
in adjectives, beſides thoſe already mentioned, more, maſt, 
leſs, leaſt, Sc. 18 | 
A. The termination of > may be accounted, in ſome 
ſort, a degree of compariſon, by which the ſignification is 
diminiſhed below the pofitrve ; as black, blackiſh ; or tend- 
ing to blackneſs; ſalt, ſaltiſb; or having a litle taſte of ſalt. 
D. Can all adjectives be compared? | 
A. Not all; there are ſome that cannot be compared, 
or take the words, more, very, or moſt before them; be- 
cauſe they do not admit of any increaſe in their ſignifica- 
tion. | | 
OD. Which are they? | 
A. Thoſe adjectives in which we cannot ſay that one 
is ſuch, another is more ſuch, and a third moſt ſuch; as 
all, one, together with the other numeral adjectives, &c.; 
for of three ones, we cannot ſay one is one, another is 
more one, and the third is noſt one: nor will all. admit of 
any increaſe or decreaſe of compariſon. . 
Are there not ſome adjectives which want one of 


E 3 


4. Yes: 
's * Johnſon, x h 


_ + Greenwgod, 


— . — — 
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A. Yes: the following wants the comparative degree; 
as middle, midalemoſ. | 4 
2 What other rule is there? - ; 
A. Some adjectives are formed in the comparative and 
ſuperlative degree from prepoſitions; as from fore comes 
farmer, foremoſt ; from up, upper, upmoſt, and uppermoſt; 


from hind, hinder, hindermaſt. | 


DO. Are double comparifons ever made uſe of? 
A. Not with propriety. It is not good Engliſh to ſay 
More ſtronger, moſt richeſt, | | 
* ©. Is it never allowable? | 


I. But in one inſtance : the double ſuperlative mf 


higbeſt, is made uſe of in the old tranſlation of the Pſalms; 


| where, with ſingular propriety, it is applied to the Su- 


preme Being, who is higher than the higheſt. 
QD. Have you any other obſervations to make on the 
compariſon of adjectives. 1” 

A. + The Hebrews (and as it frequently occurs in the 


Bible, it becomes neceſſary to notice it here) have a cuſ- 


tom of expreſling the ſuperlative degree, by the ſacred 
Name of God. Thus we read of the mountains if 
God; for very high; the city great to God, for the 
very great city; fons of God, for men of the firſt rank. 
They had alſo another method of expreſſing the ſuperla- 
tive degree ; and that was by the genitive plural joined 
with the ſame noun in the ſingular; as, king of kings ; ſong 
of ſongs; vanity of vanities ; for the greateſt king; the 


. beſt of ſongs ; the greateſt vanity. And the ſame idioms 


of ſpeech were common to all the eaſtern nations. 
J. How many ſpecies of adjectives are there? 
A. tAdGeQtives may be divided into three claſſes, viz, 
pronoun or poſſeſſive adjectives; which partake both of the 
pronoun and adjective : adjectives of quality ; thoſe 
which expreſs the quality, &c. of a being: and participle 
adjectives; the participle of the paſt time being often uſed 
as adjectives. Fn 
©. Are there any other ſort ? 
A. Sometimes the names of towns or diſtricts are uſed 
p 28 


„ Lowth. + Martin, Eſſay towards a Grammar 


1 88 
as à kind of poſſeſſive and characteriſtic adjectives, denoting 


nature incapable of compariſon ; for if ſilk be India ſilk ; 


| 
ez g f 
; the place of the formation or production of the articles 
mentioned along with them: thus Colchefter-batze ſigni- 
nd fes baize made at Colcheſter. And in this ſenſe we ſay, 
es Wl Norwich ftuffs, Cheſhire cheeſe, Yorkſhire cloths. It muſt be 
7; BY obſerved, that this ſpecies of adjectives are in their ve 
| 


S with reſpec to the uſe of the term India, it can be no 
ay BY more than India ſilk. | | 
| ©. What other kinds are there ? 
A. Various nouns are placed before other nouns as 
characteriſtic adjectives; as, ſea fiſh, wine veſſel, corn 
field, meadew ground, &c. . 


| OF VERBS, | | 
©. Repeat the ſubſtance of what you ſaid before rela- 


tive to a verb? 

A, A verb, I ſaid, is a word which ſignifies the acting, 
the being, or ſuffering, of a perſon, place, or thing ;as the 
man walks ; the city ſtands ; the tree falls; I am ; I love. 

I How many kinds of verbs are there ? 

. Three; verbs ave, Hue, aud neuter. 

©. What is an active verb! | | 
A. A verb active expreſſes an action, and neceſſarily 
implies an agent, and an object acted upon; as f love; 
I love Louiſa. | 

O. What is a verb paſſive? + 

A. A verb paſſiue, expreſſes a paſſion or a ſuf- 
tering, or the receiving of an action; and neceſſarily 
implies an object ated upon; and an agent by-which it 
is ated upon; as, to be loved; Louiſa is loved by me. 

Q. Explain theſe two rules? 

A. When the agent takes the lead in the ſentence, the 
verb is active, and is followed by the object; as in the 
fore- 

| * Aſh, Lowth. ; 

+ Dr. Aſh, 1 . p " 1 ne 1 
Eren 


called a paſſive verb, yet loved is no of the verb; but A farticipie or 
adjective derived from the verb love, 2 N | a wm 


tw Ti 


| foregoing” example; I love Louiſa. When the objeg (ſ 
takes the lead, the verb is paſ/rve, . 1s Ar =; the 
agent; as, Louiſa i is loved by me. : 
0D What j is a verb neuter 2 

A verb neuter expreſſes being; or a Rate or condi. 

tion of being; when the agent and the object acted upon 
eoincide; and the event is properly neither action nor 
paſſion, but rather ſomething between both; as I am, I 


freep, * 


| 2 1 
M. es: W the action paſſeth aver, as it were, 
to the object, or has an effect upon ſome other thi ing 3 as, 
love Louiſa. * 
©. What verbs are intranſitive? 

A. Neuter verbs; becauſe the action paſſeth not over to 
the object, but is wholly confined to the agent; as I walk, 
1 run. 


not an active verb ſometimes. wunden a el tive 


a> @ A > A oo Wwway ww A714 


Is not the ſame verb ſometimes active, and ine. 
times neuter ? 

A. Yes, as * run. Here the verb is neuter ; becauſe 
the action run is confined to the agent J; and does no 
paſs over to any object. But when you ſay J run à race, 

the verb. is active; becauſe the action run paſſes over 
from the agent J, to the object a race f. 
| 2 What are the diſtinguiſhing properties of a verb? 
Moods or modes, tenſes, number, and perſon. 


wes is tt he 


_ OF: THE MOODS.+ 


What is meant by the moods ? 
| A. A mood is a method made ufe of to expreſs the 
WM) manner, -poſſibility, or neceſſity of an action, together 
| with the inclination of the agent ? 
0 5 How is this done? 
In the learned” languages theſe different circum- 
| ſtances are expreſſed by alterations made in the endings of 
| | | their verbs ; 3 but as the Engliſh OF. not admit of ſuch a 


| | change, 
* Lowth, Harris, Fenning. 5 
+ Aſh, Lowth, Fenning, Greenwood, 


L N 
change, it may be ſaid, that there are not, in faQ, any 
moods, 1 

I How then are theſe circumſtances expreſſed ? 

The manner in which we expreſs the circumſtances 
ef an action, is by means of auxiliary words; and by the 
place of the ſubſtantive. | | 

3 Give an example? DT 3 

. To expreſs the poſſibility of a thing, we ufe car ; 
as, I can do it. To convey the idea of neceſſity, we uſe 
muſt or ought; as, we muſt go, or we ought to go. To ex- 
preſs the liberty of the ſpeaker, we uſe may; as, I may go 
where I pleaſe. To denote the inclination, we uſe will 
or would as, we will ga with yo; or, we would go with 
you,” if we could. And to ſignify command, intreaty, or 
doubt, we place the ſubſtantive after the verb; as, take 
away that =, pray give me that hat; da you underſtand 
what I ſay? > _ | „ | 

+ s this property of the verb. termed the mood? 
A. Yes: it is called the mood or mode, notwithſtand- 


0 = ow To hs, 36D 98 C * 2 * 
ing there is not that variation in the termination of the 


Engliſh verbs, which there is in thoſe of ſome other 
languages „ 1 2 . | 
* How many moods, or ways of uſing the verb, are 
ere! c FELL + 
A. Five.—The indicative, the imperative, the paten= 
tial, the ſubjunctive, and the infinitive, Some admit of 
ſix, by dividing the potential into the op and poten- 
tial; the former of which expreſſes a wiſh ; as, would to 


God! © 


What is the nature of the indicative mood? 
The maicative expreſſes the action or being directly 
and abſolutely ; as I am, he loves. W | 
I What of the imperative mood? _ © 
The imperative commands or forbids ; as, go, and 
do as I bid you; let that alone. Oe ag Fo eo, 
py W hat of the potential mood ? | 
The potential expreſſes the action or being, as pof- 


 fible or impoſſible ; fit or unfit ; as I may love; or I may not 


love; I wauld, could or ſhould love, As the n de- 
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"Elares the action dene or 10 be done, without any further : 


&c. of the agent to perform that action; and is therefore 
EY ſtyled the potential mood. | 


it; as, though I love, if thou love her, it will be in vain ; i 
"be get leave, he will go. The only difference between the 


tenſes, are always different from the firſt perſon ſingular 
but in the latter, they are always the ſame with it, 


indeterminateiy ; and is always preceded. by the prepo- 


pluperfect, and t 


5 Thave Izved, or have been loving... 


[ 46 J 


conſideration ; the potential declares the ability, inability, 


What, of the ſubjun&ive mood? : 

A. The ſubjunfive, mentions a thing conditionally, or 
by way of ſuppoſition. It. is generally ſubjoined to ſome 
other verb, upon which it depends; and has for the moſt 
Part. if, though, that, or ſome other conjunction, before 


indicative and ſubjunctive mood, lies in this; that in the 
former, the ſecond and third perfon ſingular of the preſent 
tenſe, and the ſecond perſon ſingular of all the other 


7 What does the infinitive mode expreſs? 
The 7nfinitive mood expreſſes the action or being 


qt 
fition to; as, 70 be, to lade. 


OF THE TENSES.“ I 
85 How many tenſes or times are there? 
Five; the Kegel the imperfect, the perfect, the 
e future. 
©. What time does the Hef en teſs? 
A. The preſent tenſe expreſſes the time that now is; as, 
F love, or, am now loving. 
What does the imperfect.? 


4. The imperfect denotes the time paſt indi . /t 


th 


a 


— ; as, I loved, or, was loving 
7 What the perfect? 
The perfe# denotes the time poſt, determinate 5 48, 


F Tt 


O. What the pluperfedt ? 
A. The * denotes the time paſt as pris to 
ome 


4 


f L 4p; ] 
I ſame other point of time ſpecified in the ſentence; as, 1 
a loved, or had been loving before I knew you. 


er 
ty, . Are not the. three Heng. Aren ſometimes de- 
Ire 1 other wiſe? 


pr refixed to them; as the preter- imperfect, the preter- 
perfect, the preter - pluperfect; and the firſt 42 is ſometimes 


5 called the preter only; as loved. 

oft ©, What time does the Future expreſs? 

fe A. The future, or future-imperſect, denotes the time 
Fi UAE as, Iwill or ſhall laue, or will or ſhall be loving. 
the Is there not a ſecond future tenſe ? 


A. Yes: the ſecond future, or futures perfect tenſe, re- 
preſents the action «s yet lo come, but at the ſame time 
Jas intended to be finiſhed before a certain circumſtance, 
ir: to which we allude, takes place.; as, I ſhall have dined , 
that is, 1 ſhall have done dinner before he. comes. 

S. Is there not ſome other diſtinction in the tenſes? - 
ng . Yes: two of them are termed imple, and the 
2 compound. | 
hich are the / imple tenſes? 

7 The preſent, and preter- imperfect. 

©. Why. are theſe termed ſimple tenſes? 

A. Becauſe they are formed of the verb itſelf, without 
F the aſſiſtance of any other verb; as love, loved. 
the Which are the compound tenſes? 

T The preter- perfect, the preter- pluperfect, the future, 

and the ſecond future 

15 9, Why are theſe called compound tenſes ? 
| A. Becauſe they cannot be formed without the aſſiſtance 
of ſome other verb; as, I have loved. 3 had loved, I 


me ſhall or will love. 


time expreſled by the tenſes. 


as A. * The formations of the ſeveral tenſes ſeem to have 
reſpe& both to the / ime and fate of the action N by 
2 the verb. | 
, In what manner? 
me 


A 'The preſent tenſe denotes the time e that now is, and 


nan; % the 
| 4 | * Aſh, 


— 


A. Ves: the word preter, meaning paſt, ſometimes 3 is 


9. Recapitulate what you have ſaid relative to the 


: (48 ] 
5 action unfiniſhed; as I write, or am now writins, the 
etter. Nu 

©. What does the preter-imperfed denote ? 

A. The preter-imperfeft denotes the time paſt indeter- 
minately ; and the action to have been completed at any paſt 
time that may be ſpecified ; as I wrote the letter; or, I be- 
gan and finiſhed the writing of the letter, this morning, 
| 7 © went ago, Ke, 

What does the preter-perfef denote ? | 
A, The pre. "pag denotes the time Juft paſt, and the 
action fully completed; as, I have written the letter; or [ 
have juſt now finiſhed the writing of the letter. | 

I: hat does the preter-pluperfect denote ? 

The preter-pluperfect denotes the time or th and the 
action fo have been completed prior to ſome other circum- 
ſtance ſpecified in the ſentence ; as, I had written the let- 
ter; or 1 had finiſhed the writing of the letter before you 
Came in. IR | 

©, What time does the pts denote ? | 

A. The future denotes the time to come, and the action 
to be completed at any future time that may be mentioned; 


as, 1 will write the letter, or, I will begin and finiſh the. 


writing of the letter, to-night, to-morrow, &c. 


FORMATION OF THE MOODS AND TENSES,* 


I How are the foregoing moods and tenſes formed ? 
. Partly by the verb itſelf, and partly by the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſigns. ; = | 

©. Which are formed by the verb itſelf ? 

A. The indicative mood; as, I love; the imperative; 
as, love thou. And likewiſe two tenſes; the preſent, as, 
J lzve, and the preter- imperfect or paſt, as I loved. 

Q. What are the ſigns you ſpeak of ? | | 

A. The auxiliary, or aſſiſting ſigns, are, to, do, did, 
have, had, ſhall, will, may, can, muſt, might, would, could, 
and ſhould, 70 | h | 

Q. Of what mood is 7 the ſign ? 


4. Ta 
* Aſh. | 


j 
1. 
* 
1 
1. 
=_ 
9 
5 
7 
i 
2 
25 
its 
44 


ha 


L 49 } 


C 


What are the ſigns of the potential mood? 
7 May, can, muſt, might, would, could, . 2 
their inflexions, mayſt, canſt, mighteſt, ns 1475 eſt 
Houldeſt; as, 7 may love ; thou mayſt ave 7, uight love, 
&c. &c. 


catide mood? 


he A. Do, EF] its inflexions deft, oth cx does; as, 7 4s 
1 love 5 thou daft leve ; he doth or does love. 
. What are the ſigns of the preter- imperfec 25 tenſe? 
< Did and its inflexion, didft ; as, I did love; thow 
he iat lobe. 
n- 2. What are the ſigns of the 42% E tenſe? 
te A. Have and its inflexions, - aft, hath, ors 4 as, 1 


ou bave loved thou haſt loved. 
What are the ſigus of the preter-plu perfil tanks? 
P Had, and its infiexion hadſt; 28, F ad laved ; 5 thou. 
on Dat loved. 
d; 2. What are the ſigns of the future tenſe? 
the 4. Shall and wil}, with their inflexions halt and wilt ; 
as, [ ſhall or will love ; thou ſhalt or wilt love, 


OF THE 'NUMBER AND PERSONS OF VERBS. . 
2 9. What do you mean by the number of verbs? 


fa? 


vers, the ſingular and the plural; and theſe muſt agree 
with the ſubſtantive z that is, if the ſubſtantive. be of the 
ny ond number, the verb muſt be the ſame ; and ſo, if 
of the 8. wv ural; as, the man walks ; the boys run. 
hat do you mean by the \ perſons of verbs? 
7. As in pronouns mention was made of the perſons, 
which are three in both numbers, 7, thou or you, he, 
ſhe, or it, in the ſingular ; and we, ye or you, and they, 


ve; 
a8, 


lid, 
ld ; 


in the Engliſh verbs is apy th ſignified, by theſe pro- 
| nouns s being put before ems 1 love ; thau loveſt ; be, 
7 4 


By 0 Aſh, 


A BH 9 18 ay ſign of the infinitive mood; as ; as fo bes *.M 


2 What are the figns of the preſent tenſe of the, indi-. 


A. To a verb as to a ſubſtantive there are two num | 


in the plural; ſo the diſtinction of perſons and number 


= r — — — re er A ES 


2 * * n 5 _ 
T 
— 7 —— NE — 


t& 7. 


He, ot 3} Toubth | "in the ſingular ; ue llt, ye he, th 
"T in the plural. 


Give a Archer Sei dation of this Rule? _ 
1. The firſt perſon ſpeaks of himſelf ; as 1 John take 


% 


thee Elizabeth. "The ſecond perſon has the ſpeech directed 
to him, and is ſuppoſed to be preſent; as, thou Harry 
art a wicked n The /hird perſon is ſpoken of, or 
deſcribed, and ſuppoſed to be abſent; as that Thomas i 16 0 
good man. And in the ſame manner the aral Pronouns 
are uſed when'more than one are ſpoken of. 
Is there any rule to be remarked here? 

J. Yes: the ſecond” perſon of the verb in the ſingu- 
lar number is förmed out of the firſt, by adding et or jt; 
as, thou readeft ; thou loveſt. The third e by adding 


h, th, s, or es, if the pronunciation requires it ; as, he 
eaderh or reads * he loveth or loves. 


. What have you to add relative to this rule! ? 

7 is added, inſtead of et; th inſtead of «th; 
verbs ending in e; as love, loveth ; prove, Es. ; es 
yy ſuch as end 1 in %%, x, and a; as poſes paſſes ; firs fixes 


ves. 
es, 
"aa you any other obſervation to make on this 


. When #/, or eth,. is added 40 a verb ending i in 2 
ſingle conſonant, preceded by a ſingle yowel bearing the 
accent, that conſonant is doubled; As, forget, fergetteſt, 
orvetteth, h . 

4 9. What have you foriſicr' to obſerve? + 

A. In the terminations eft, 27h, and en, the yowel / 
is oftentimes left out, unleſs the pronunciation forbids 
it; and its abſence is, when neceſlary, denoted by an 
apoſtrop he; as, dot, deſt, for doeft ; di th, doth, for doeth; 


did , 27 for Aide et; i e burnt, for burned ; now 15 
knorun, for knowen.. i 


of 22111t For THE; AUXILIARY venus, þ a 
Which ate the auxiliary verbs! WNT. ; 
J. The auxiliary verbs ate, have, 5 40, 401 gl 
may, 
* 40. + Greenwoed. 4 Lewth, Frieftley Greenwood, Fenning &. 


eb: 08; x] 


hey may, can; with their imperſe tenſee, did, e, ſhould, 
0 8 could, or muſt. eee ee 
| hy are they called abixiliary e 
a 7 Becauſe they afliſt in the conjugation of other 
id verbs. | 
Try 2 How do they do this? 
65 Being placed before another verb, they denote or 
14 ſignify the time or tenſe, and the mood or manner, of 
uns that verb. : 
; How many ſorts of auxiliary verbs are there, p ach 
. Two, the ferfect and defeftive. 1 TIM mY. 
8 9. Which are the perfect? Ge Tice 
1 A. The perfect, and therefore” the two principal, are 
ing to have, and to be. 7 1 
55 O. Why ate they called perfect 2 
. A. Becauſe they may be joined an other auxiliary 
Wh and are uſed in moſt of the tenſas; as, I ball or 
* wy have 5 7 may be; 1 have been-;' Po have _ I was 6 
7 bei | 1 
. 2 Why are the others termed defeftive 3 * 9 
; A. Becauſe they are not uſed bur in their own tenſe, 1 
thi (which is the preſent tenſe) and- in the imperfect tenſe. j 
And beſides they have not any participles; nor do they l 
Fa” 2 any. auxiliary verbs to be put before them. 9 
the hat is meant by the conjugation of a verb? Mi 


+ Conjugation i is an orderly diſtribution of the moods, [| 
tenſes, and perſons of verbs, according to their different | 
terminations or inflexions. A | | 

9, Is this the uſual term? 


el; 
100 A. It is the term commonly made Lg of. Some 
2 Grammarians, however, as the Eny gliſh, verbs have þ 
th; ſcarcely any inflexions, but derive en chief variations | 
17 from the addition of the; auxiliary verbs, uſe the word [ 
h  declenſs ion to expreſs this diſtribution, : 4 

MANNER or CONJUGATING THE AUXILIARY VERES, | 
ball, VU; How do ren. conj ugate the two principal auxi- | 


Nay, liary or . verbs, to have, and to be? 


, 
I. After the following manner; as theſe two, ex- 
13 a determinate time, have tenſes. 5 : 


210 19: Gy: 10 'To HAVE, 


xn a MOOD... 

of ED Preſent Tenſe. 2 

: — © 5 

Firſt erion,. 1 have. 5 Firſt perſon, We have. 
42 ee, Thou haſt.* Second / perſon, Ye or you 
Third ak He, the, it, have 
* hath or has. Third perſen, Ther have. 


Preter-imperfe& Tenſe, | 


5 ne, 1 = - Phiral. 
1 had). <4) 3 8 5 E We had. 
Thou badlt. e 1 
He, Kc. had. 1 9 4 had. 
0 Preter- perfect Tenſe, ; 
| Singular. i TOS eh) Plural. 
'F have hae. wy Wi liave had. 
Thou haſthad. e 5 ' Ye. have had. 
;  * "He has had. Bd Pr ha n 
, hos 49H 85 Preter-pluperfof Tenſe. I | 
| ” Singular, 5 Plural. 
2 J had had. : We had had, 
J Thouhaſthad, Fe had had. 
le had had. i I bey had had. 
Future Tenſe, or Toture- imperfegk. 
Singular. . Plural. 
1 ſhall or will have. We ſhall or will have. 


Thou ſhalt or wilt have. Ye ſhall or will have. 
He ſhall or will have. e ſhall or will 8. ; 
N28 ©. ba! | con 


* » 
p # 


* You hav: is now uſed for thou haſt, ES har for 44th, 


d, 


nd 


[7.532 ]] 


Second Beet eee 
Singular. n Plural. 


I ſhall or will have had. Lox 1 will have had. 
Thou ſhalt or wilt have IT 12 {hall or will have had. 
He ſhall or ill have had. They ſhall or will have nM 


© 7 


IMPERATIVE! MOOD: 


4. 


| Singular. "bla 2 4 Plural... AS 
Let me have. Let us have. n 
Have thou, or do thou * Have ye, or do ye have. | 
Let him have. Let them have. j 
" POTENTIAL MOOD. * 
A e ngrnes ee 1] 
.» Sengular.. © 1,” tara 21 
I may or can have. We may or can have. 
Thou mayſt or canſt have. Ne may or can have. 
He may or can have. They may or can Raus. 
Pfeter- imperfect Tens. x; 
. Singular, | Plural. | | 
I might, would, could, We might, Would, 
or ſhould. Could, or ſhould 
Thou mighiſt, wouldſt, E Yo might, would, 
couldſt, or ſhouldſt { E could, or ſhould _ 
He might, would, They might, Would, | 
could, or ſhould cout or ſhould. | | 
Preter-perfect Tenſe. 'E 
Singular. „ 
ran or can! We may, or can I 
hou mayſt, or { Ye may, or can et Tate 
can!: —_——} hey may, or [agar 
He may, or can can 7 
Ps „ 


EF 4 


» an is fide used in ai * en when a eacAlGi ioaſkedg? 9 


E 
Freter: Pluperſect 


Singular. = | | Ph 
I might, would, could. We might, would, 
or ſhould could, or ſhould 


om1⁰ 31 


Thou mightſt, wouldſt, Ye might, would, 


have had. 


01 ⁴0ꝗ J 


cCoulqdſt, or ſhouldſt f 2 could, or ſhould 
He might, would, & They might, would, 
could, or ſhould could, or ſhould 
* 
| SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD» 
Singular. . 
If, or though, I have. If, or though, we have, 


If, or though, thou have. If, or though, ye have. 
If, or though, he have. If, or though, they have. 


Preter-imperfeR Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
5 Ia. We had. 
8. Thou had. Ye had. 
© Ile had. | They had. 
! Peter perle Tenſe. N 
Ne Singular. Ces Plural. 
have had. : We have had. 
3 ; Thou-have had. Ye have had. 
- He have _ So They have had. 
Preter-pluperfe& Tenfe. | 
| Singular. | Plural. 
8 I had hac. | We had had. 
Thou had had. | Ye had had. 
He — had. "vv had had. 


Future 


© ® There is properly no 3 tenfe in the potential mood; it being 
* Þy dhe preſent; *, J "yY have, t4-morrows 


— 
2 
O 
=o 
E 
O 
- 


O1170'JJ 
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Future-imperfe& Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
I ſhall or will have. We ſhall or will have.. 
Thou ſhall or will have. Ye fhall or-will have. 
He ſhall or will have. They ſhall or will have. 
Future perfect Penſe. 
Singular. Plural... 
I ſhall or will J have We ſhall. or will 
Thou ſhall or will hag, Xe ſhall or will 
He ſhall or Will They ſhall or will 
MRIFITIVR Moon.“ 
Preſent. To-have.. Perfect. To have had. 
Future. About to have. . 
© PARTICIPLE:.. 
Preſent J. 5 


had. 


Fe 


Paſſive 
e ompound Preter; having wa 


iN en Hed: BEBE 


INDICATIVE Moon. 
0 Prefent.'Fenſe. —__ 
Singular. Plural.. 
Firſt Perſon, I am. We are.. 
Second Perſon, 'Thou art. Ye or you are. 
Third. Perſon, He, ſhe, or it, is. They are. 


Preter-impezfeR Tenſe. 


Singular, ä 
I was.. | We were. 
Thou waſt, Ye or you were. 


He was. They were. 
= Preter 
* Aſk; 


n 


< - W 
— I 3 3 a” 
: en PE : . 8 » 


mts : 
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rr J — 
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l 
| 


Lt Ji 
Preter-perfe& Tenſe; "| 


Singular. Plural. 

* hive . Wi. have been. 
Thou haſt been. Ve have been. 
4 f He hath or has been. 2 They have been 


Preter-pluperfect Tenſe. 
8 ingular. — 3 Plural. 

„ I id been. an We hid been. 
bas Thou hadſt ae Fe 3 Ve ad been. 


-He had been. Pkpey Kad been 


| F uture-imperfe&t Tenſe. 
Singular. al. I iT 


I mal or will bee. Wee müller will be. 
Thou ſhalt or wilt be. Te ſhall or will be. 
He ſhall or will be. They ſhall or wil * 


F434. 343% 


Ms Furure-perfeR Fenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
I ſhall or will have been. We ſhall or have "IF 


Thon ſhalt or wilt have been. Ye ſhall or will have been. 


He ſhall or will have been. They ſhall or will have been, 
IMPERATIVE MOOD: / 
Singular. la si Plural. 


Let me be. Let us be.. 
Be thou, or do thou be. Be ye, or, 5 ve be. 
C x Let them bs... 1 - 


— POTENTIAL Neben . 
Preſent Tenſe. 


- gia? Plural. 
I may or can be. We may or can be, 
Thou mayſt or canſt be, Ye may or can be, 
He may or can be. T4 may or can be. 


1 A. Preter- 


1x97 1 
5 Preter-imperfe&t Tenſe. 

Sing ular. .. 5 Plural. 
1 might, TELE could, We might, would, 
= or ſhould could, or ſhould 
W Thou mightſt, wouldſt, "Wy Ye might, would, 
= couldſt, or ſhouldſt ( could, or ſhould 


He might, would, They might, would, 
could, or n could, or ſhould | 


l Tenſe. 


Seel + Phra \ 

I may or can We may, or can J 

Thou mayſt or Ye may, or can 
canſt * 15 or can 

He may or can 


ave been. 


| Pretr-pluperſe Tenſe. 


Singular. | Plural, | 
| I might, would, could, y We might, would, 
or ſhould == could, or ſhould 
Thou mt ghtſt, would(t, 8 Ye might, would, 
1 or ſhouldſt 2 „could, or ſhould 
He might, would, _ 8 They might, would, 
could, or ſhould. | could, or ould” 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. { 


3 — 5 | — 
a 5 NT . * ” os. — 2 
. — - +. rind, wn 


NN, 


DIE men 
88 a - 
N 
—- 
* 


COPD 
2 
a* = wo 
7 LS * 
— 2 = , = 


Singular. Plural 4 J 
If, or though, I be. We be. 17 
If, or though, en hn er beeſt. Ye be. | | 
If, or though, he be../' |, They be. 1 


— — 
** W Fr ffen ou + 
4 yo 
Mo Ort — _= 3 . 623 
I L 
e *. 


Preter-imperſe& Tenſe. 


Singular, 9 NET T2 ON Plural : 13 
I Wers. MMMe were. | 11 
Thou were, or wert. | . 
He were. 9 5 They were. 


Preters- 144 
41 


01 10 J1 


K ES” ora? 


ter- 


8.7 


Preter perſect Tenſe, 
5 Singular. i Plural. 
I I have been. Me have been. 
85 Thou have been. Ve have been. 
& CHe have been. n have been. 
Preter-pluperfe& Deuter 
. : Plural. 
e had been. We had been. 
Thou had been. Ve had been. 
© AF. had been. They had been. 
5 e eg ts Tens. 7 
Singular. . Plural. 
I ſhall or will be. We ſhall or r will be. 


Thou ſhall or will be. Ve ſhall or will be. 
He anch will be. They ſhall or will be. 


T 


Future. perfect * enfes - 


Singular. 155 „ . p37 4 
= I ſhall cr will have been. We ſhall or Kill lidve _ 
"6 Thou ſhall or will have Ve ſhall or will have been, 

& } been. They ſhall or will hai 
8. He ſhall or willhave been. | been. e 


. 
9 


INFINITIVE MoD, 
Preſent tenſe. To be. Perfect. To have been. 
Future tenſe. About to be. 


PARTICIPLE. EE: 


Preſent. Doing! Perfect. Been. 
Sed poten... Having been. 


©, How do you conjugate the auxiliary verb, to do? 
A, * The neuter, or auxiliary verb 7a do, has only two 
moods, and two tenſes in each mood, as follow. But 
the active verb 79 do, to perforens is hike, other aQive 


4 55 2H. velbo 
* Fenning. 


USP 


tenſes. 


- Do „ 


1 


Haenntearivr MOOD. 1 {2 , 
Preſent Tenne. BORE. 
e FI Plural. 
I do. 1 Wie do. 
Thou doeſt or l . 
He doth or does. | They do. 
Preter- imperfect Tenſe. | 1 
Singular. i Plural, ' © - 
Thou didſt. „ 
He did, re; . They did. 

”  SUBJUNCTIVE Koop. iis 
; Preſent Tenſe. AA ee 
f — - Singular. | Plural. 

den. D ] do. 1 . EE = BY We do. 8 

een. bon do. " "Ye de: 

1aye © (He de. 5 They do. 

; | Preter imperfect Fenſ&;! ci; 
Singular. 5 Plural. 

en. 2 J did. . # We did. 
23 nm ad 2-4 8 8. 

3. lle de. _ ** They did. 


O. Are not the other auxiliary verds FOR: mentioned 
conjugated ? | 


A. * The verbs, or rather ſigns, hall, RT may, can, 


1%? expreſſing no determinate time, they, properly have no 
/ 1008 tenſes ; but they have two forms, one of which, as it ex- 

But preſſes abſolute certainty, may be called the abſolute 
ative. 707m ; and the other denoting condition, it may therefore 
verbs A termed the conditional form. 


'9. How 
* Biſhop Wilkins, Harris, Priefiley. 


verbs regularly con) n —_ all the moods and 
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2 How are they formed? + 
"EL. 
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10 
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| | Abſolute Form. 
5 Singular. | Plural. 
'F . We ſhall. 
Thou ſhalt. „ 
| He hall. ... They ſhall. 
1 Conditional Form. | 
Singular. ; 5 Plural. 
I ſhould. | We ſhould. 
Thou ſhouldſt. Te ſhould. 
He ſhould. They ſhould. 
„ or. 
Aon Fenn. x: 
| Singular. Plural. = 
I will. FED We will, 
Thou wilt. Ye will. th 
He will, They will. 
Conditional Form. 15 
Singular. Plural. | 
I would. We would. cc 
Thou wouldſt. Ve would. Be 
He would. They would, or 
; MAY. 5 , 
Abſolute Form. 
Singular. 95 Plural. 
I may. We may. = 
Thou mayſt. Ye may. %, 
He may. They may. - 
| Conditional Form. an 
5 Singular. Plural. 
0 I might. | We might. 
Thou mightſt. 1 ks Ye might. of 
all 


He might. They might. | 
a ce 


N. 


or threatens, and in the ſecond and third perſons, only 


L Er 1 
N „„ 


* * 
0 > 


* 
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Abſolute Form. 


— ww Bp 


| Singular. * 55 Plural. | 
J can. We can, 
Thou canſt. Ve can. = 
He can. They can. bt 
- 1; Conditend Tom. n „ 
Singular. e 
J could. Me could. | 
Thou couldſt. Ve could. 
He could. They could. 


3 Are not let and mut conjugatedꝰ 


No; they are neither conjugated, nor can they be 


divided inte the foregoing form, as they admit of no va- 


. riation . — a 


— 


9, * Have you any thing 6 ther 10. about rel e to ; 


the auxiliaries ? r 
A. It will be neceſſary to mention the meaning and 

import of them. | ea lh.” #0 | 3 
2. What is the meaning of ball and will? 


A. Shall, inthe firſt perſon, ſimply foretells; in the ſe- 


* 


* 


cond and third perſons, it promiſes, commands, or threat- 


ens. Will, on the contrary, in the firſt perſon, promiſes 


foretells, hs 
DQ. Have they not a-further meaning? 


I 


4. The foregoing is their meaning only in explicative” 


or affirmative ſentences: for when the ſentence is interro- 
gative, their meaning generally is the reverſe. Thus, I 
Gall go, you will go, expreſs event only; but will you go? 
Imports intention; and ſhall I go? refers to the will of 


another. 


O. What is the meaning of ſbouid and would? © 
4. Should denotes obligation; and would the inclination 
of the will; but they both ſometimes vary their import; 
and are uſed to expreſs ſimple event. NN 
| 9. What 


* Lowth, Fenning. 
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What do may and can mean? 
LP of May denotes. a right or liberty; as, 7 may. g0 in 
whenever 7 pleaſe; and can, a power or W ; . / 


can write better than you. : 
©. What is the meaning of might and could? 5 
A. Might and could ſignify likewiſe a right or liberty, 

and a | rpg or capacity, to do what is mentioned; but 


ſuppoſe, at the ſame time, the intervention of fone ob- 
ſtacle or impediment, that 3 its being done; as, / 
might go, if 1 5575 line; 3 { could go, if nothing bindered 
me. 


— 
8 8 L 


N 
; 
1 


What is babe meaning of let and muſt? a 1 
A. Lei ſignifies permiſſion; as, let me go; permit nie 10 
go; and ſometimes command; as, let it alone. Muſt de- 
notes neceſſity ; ; as, it muſt be fo. FR SHER 3%\ 
hat is the uſe of d and did? 
They ſerve to expreſs a thing with greater force; 
as, 1 4s july ; thou didft call ; which are much ſtronger 
expreſſions than I love; then called. | 
55 Is this their only uſe? | 
"They are likewiſe of great uſe in interrogative and 
negative ſentences; as, did you write © you did not write. 

'They ſometimes, alfo, ſupply the place of another verb, 

and render the repetition of it unneceſſary; as, you mind 
not your book as he des. 

How are the princi pas! auxiliaries have and ve placed 
before verbs? - 

A. Habe, , through its ſeveral dase and ks, is 
placed only before the perfect partic = ; as I have 
laded, I had loved. On the contrary, be, through all its 
different moods and tenſes, is placed both before the pre- 
ſent and the perfect participles; As, 1 am ny, [ am ert; 
I was Irving, I was loved. 

O. Is there any other rule relative t to the e 
. When an auxiliary is joined to a verb, the auxi- 
liary oes through all the changes of perſon and number ; 
and the verb itſelf continues every where the ſame. 
Q. When u auxiliaries Ps a . are both 


changed? 
A, The 


— ˙à——ͤ— ͤ—·——4— — 
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4. The fir of chan only is changed according to per- 
ſon and number; the reſt continue without any change. 


MANNER OF CONJUGATING VERBS ACTIVE. 


9. How do you conjugate. the active verb 7 11! 
4. In the manner r following. e 1s ee ee 


* 


7 LOVE. is 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Sig ular. Plural. 

Firſt Perſon, I love. Fir Perſon, We love. 

Second Perſon, Thou loveſt. Second Perſon, Ve or you love. 

Third Perſon, He loveth or Third W They love. 
loves. 


Preter-imperſeR Tenſe. 


Singular. Plura 
I loved, We loved. 
Thou lovedſt. n 
He loved. N 1 hey loved. % 


—— 


' Preer-pere Tenſe. | ec 


Singular. . Plural. 
T have loved. We have loved. 
Thou haſt loved. Le have, loved. r 
He hath or has loved. They have loved. . 


Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. + + © Y 
Singular. 7 1 Plural. 3 
I had loved. We had lovec. 
Thou hadſt 1 © Ye had loved. 
He 1250 loved. ehe had loved. | 


Future-imperſe& Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 

I ſhall or will love. We mall or will 8 
Thou ſhalt or wilt love. Ye ſhall or will loves | 
He ſhall or will love. Fa They ſhall or will love. 


- 3 


2 Future - 
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— Tenſe. 
r.. ul. 
I ſhall: os will have loved. We ſhall or will have loved. 
Thou ſhalt or wilt have Ye ſhall or will have loved. 
loved. They ſhalFor will have loved, 
He ſhall or will have loved.. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. | 
Singular. 5 Plural. 


Let me love. Let us love. 
Love thou, or do thou love. Love ye, or do ye love. 
Let him love. VLet them love. 


POTENTIAL Moop. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 


J may or can love. We may or can love, 
Thou mayſt or canſt love. Ye may or can love. 
He may or can love. They may or can love. 


f ' Preter-imperfe&t Teng, 
5 Singular. p | Plural, 
1 db would, could, We might, would, 
| — of moan” : + could, or ſhould. 
Thou mightſt, wouldf, 8 Vem would, could, (g 
couldſt, or ſnouldſt 8 ould T1 
He might, would, could They might, would, 
or ſhould . could, or thould | 


LIK Preter- perfect Tenſe. 


Singular. „„ Plural. 


I may or can We may or can 
Thou mayſt or Ve may or can 

canſt They may or 
He may or can can 


* loved 


Chave loved 


Preter- 


£253] 
Preter-pluperfe& Tenſe. | 
| ; Plural. 


Singular. f 


* 


I might, would, could, 
or ſhould 

Thou mightſt, wouldſt, 
couldſt, or ſhouldſt 

He might, would, could 
or than EIS: 


have loved. 


They might, would, 


We might, would, 
could, or ſhould 
Ye might, would, could { 
or ſhould 


have loved. 


could, or ſhould 


- SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. _ 


Singular. 
If, or though, I love. 


If, or though, thou love. 
If, or though, he love. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Plural. 
We love. © 


Ye love. 


They love. 


Preter- imperfect Tenſe. 


Singular, 
I loved. 


He loved. 


Singular. 
J have loved. 


Singular. 


I had loved. 


Thou loved. 


Thou have loved. 
He have loved. 


Thou had loved. 
© He had loved. | 


G 3 


Plural. 

He loved. 
Ye loved. 
They loyed. 


AT Preter· perfect Tenſe; | 


Plural. 
We have loved. 
Fe have loved. 
They have loved. 


Preter- pluperfect Tenſe, 


Plural. 
We had loved. 
Ye had loved. 
They had loved. 


Future- 
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as, inſtead of I love, thou loveft, he loveth, c. we may 


| paſſive or paft participle to the ſame auxiliary to be, through 
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Future - imperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. : : Plural. 
= (I ſhall or will love. We ſhall or will love. 
9 { Thoo ſhall or will love. Ye ſhall or will love. 
& | He ſhall or will love. They ſhall or will love. 


| Future: perſect Tenſe. 
%%% Et TOE Phlicd. 
= [ I ſhall or will 1 We ſhall or will J have 
Thou ſhall or will Pied. Xe ſhall or will Sloy. 
& CHe ſhall or will J They ſhall or will J ed. 


— 
= 
1 INFINITIVE MOOD.. | 
| Preſent Tenſe, To love. Perfect. To have loved. 
| Future. About to love. 
| PARTICIPEE.:. ©: 
Preſent. Loving. Perfect. Loved. 
Compound Perfect. Having loved. 


* 


O. Is there not another method of conjugating the 

active verbdʒ Fw , 
A. Yes; by adding its prefent or active participle to 

the auxiliary verb to 5 through all its moods and tenſes; 


ſay, I am loving, thou art loving, he is loving, &c. And: 
inſtead: of 7 loved, &c. by ſaying, I was loving, &c. and 
ſo on, through all the variations of the auxiliary. 


' MANNER OF CONJUGATING VERBS PASSIVE. 


©. How is a paſſive verb conjugated ? | 

A. As the active verb may be conjugated,. as juſt ob- 
ſerved, by adding the participle preſent, to the auxiliary verb 
to be; fo the paſſive verb is conjugated by adding the 


all its changes of perſon, number, tenſe, and mood. 


LIE ©. How 


 Lowth, Tenning. 
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9. How is the paſſive verb To be loved conjugated'# 
J. It is thus conjugated. — F 
| | To BE LOVED.. | | IE 1 4 
INDICATIVE MOOD. . 
Preſent Tenſe, 
. - Singular. „„ Pi © 180 
ve BY Firf Perſon, I am loved. Firſt Perſon, We are loved i 
„ Second Perſon, Thou art loved Second Perſon, Ye are loved. 3 
Third Perſon, He is loved. Third Perſon, They are loved 
| ak; | mn 
| Preter-imperfect Tenſe. | 
Singular. Plural. 7 
IJ was loved. | We were loved. 


Thou waſt loved. Xe were loved. 2 | 
He was loved. They were loved. 4 


Preter. perfect Tenſe. 
Singular. ” Faak 
I have been loved. We have been loved. 
Thou haſt been loved. Ye have been loved. 
He hath, or has been loved. They have been loved. 

| Preter-pluperfe& Tenſe. 
Singular. Es Plural. 

I had been loved. We had been loved. 138 
Thou hadſt been loved. Ve had been lovet. 4 
He had been loved. They had been loved — 

| Future-imperfe& Tenſe. 

| Singular... Plural. | 1 

F ſhall or will be loved. - We ſhall or will be loved. 1 
Thou ſhalt or wilt be loved. Ye ſhall or will be loved. =: 
He ſhall or will be loved. They ſhall or will be loved. / 


. Future 
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*F uture-perfe&t Tenſe. 


Singular. "Plural, 
1 ſhall or will +) have We ſhall or will have 


Thou ſhalt or wilt }been Ye. ſhall or will þbeen 
He ſhall or will loved. They ſhall or will J loved. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. . | 


| Singular. . x Plural. 


Let me be love. Let us de loved. | 
Be thou loved; or do os Be ye loved; or do ye be 
be loved. loved. 
Let him be loved. Let them be loved. 
| POTENTIAL MOOD. 5 | 
"e247 2 "Ppelane Til: + 2 
Singular. Plural. 
1 ' may or can be loved. We may or can be loved. 
Thou mayſt or canſt be loved. Ye may or can be loved. 
He may or can be loved. They 1 9 or can * Joved. . 
Preter-imperfe&t Tenſe. | 
Singular. Plural. 
1 might, w — could, We might, would, 1 
or ſhould = could, or ſhould 4 
Thou mightſt, wouldſt, | 2 Ye might,would, could 4 
couldſt, or ſhouldſt {= or ſhould 2 
He might, would, could 8 They might, would, 1 
or ſhould 5 could, or ſhould a 
rere pee Tenſe. 5 
| Singular. 2 Plural. 
I may or can 3 We may or can ] have 
Thou mayſt or \, Ye may or can P been - 
. canſt " They may 0 or can J Joved: c 
He may or can | 


99: | Pretet- 


ed. 
d. 
ved. 


be loved. 


Thoumightſt, wouldſt, 


If, or though, he be love. 


1 69 1 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 


Singular. 4-5; Plural. 


I might, would, could, 3 We might, would, 

or ſhould 8 2 or ſhould: 

= emi ht, would, could 

or ſhould | 
2 They might, would, 

2 could, or ſhould 


cou or ſhouldſt 
mi ht,would, could 
ul 


have bots loved 


5  $VBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


- Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. 8 „ e 
If, or though, I be loved. Me be loved 


If, or though, 11 * be or belt Le be loved. 
loved. They be loved- 


— Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 


If, or though, I were loved. We were 1 5 


If, or though, thou were, or Ve were loved. 
wert loved. They were loved. 
If, or though, he were loved. 


Preter-perfe&t Tenſe. 


Sing lux. | Plural. 
T have des loved. Me have been loved. 
Thou have been e Ye have been loved. 
He have deen loved, They have been loved. 


| Preter- pluperſeẽt Tenſe. 
Singu ts N Plural.. 


013 40 3 1 


Theu had been loved. Ve had been loved. 
Ile had been loved. . had been loved. 


F uture 


9320 9 


1 loved, , We had been loved. bs 


I 


| Future - imperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. | - Plural. 

© } Thou ſhall or will be Ye ſhall or will be loved. 
| 3 loved. They ſhall or will be loved. 

©. C He ſhall or will be loved 175 

5 | 1 Future - perfect Tenſe. 1 

Singular. 3 Plural. 

EI ſhall or will have” 2 We ſhall or will J have 
> } Thou ſhall or = Ye ſhall or will been 

8. will . ' Dye d 1 They ſhall or will loved, 

© | He ſhall or will | FOR | 


18 INFINITIVE MOOD. 3 70 

Preſent Tenſe. To be loved. Preter. To have been love, 

5 ” Future. About to be loved. 2050 | 
- PARTICIPLE. | 


Perfeck 1 . 
| 8 Compound { Having been 
ra. _ 5 Pe fect. Is loved, 


THE MANNER OF CONJUGATING VERBS NEUTER. 


I How is the neuter verb conjugated ? 

A. The neuter verb is conjugated like the active; but 
as it partakes ſomewhat of the nature of the paſlive ; i 
admits, in many inſtances, of the paſſive form; retaining 
ſtill the neuter ſignification. This happens chietiy in 
ſuch verbs as ſignify ſome kind of motion, or change 0 
place or condition; as, I am arrived; I am become; le 
is riſen; be is fled. The auxiliary verb am in this caſe, 
preciſely defines the time of the action or event, but dos 
not change the nature of it; the paſſive form ſtill exprel- 
ſing, not properly a paſſion, but only a ſtate or condition 

of being. h | | 


Of 


3 


* Lowth, Fenning. 


L 
"OF IRREGULAR VERBS. R 


9. Are all verbs conjugated like the verb 72 love? 
A. All regular verbs are, but there are in Engliſh, as 


n every other language, a great number of irregular verbs, 


which are conjugated in a different manner, 
d. 9. Explain what you mean by regular verbs? 


A. Regular verbs are thoſe, which form their preter- 


ner fect tenſe, and their paſt or perfect participle in ed; as, 
;ved, turned. In regular verbs theſe are always the 
ame. | | | 
e 9, What are irregular verbs? Pas 
n A. Irregular verbs are thoſe, which do not form their 
d, Wpreter-imperfect tenſe, and their paſt participle, in ed; but 
n ſome other manner. 141 84 8 
Which are the parts wherein verbs are irregular? 


A. In the preter- imperſect tenſe, and the paſt parti- 


ed, Miple only. A = 
| DQ. How may ways may a verb be irregular? _ 
A. A verb may de irregular two ways, viz, by contrac- 
Pon, or otherwiſe, © LO 

55 What verbs are irregular by contraction? 

4. Thoſe that end in ch, ck, p, x, m, and u; which 
hange ed into 7, for the ſake of a more eaſy and quick 
rmunciation ; as, ſnatch, ſnatcht, for ſnatched ; deck, deckt, 
or decked ; ſtop, ſtopt, tor flopped ; fix, fixt, for fixed; 
ream, dreamt, for dreamed ; mean, meant, tor meaned, But 
hey do not appear well in writing thus abreviated. 

9, Are there any other verbs, that change ed into 7? 

4, Ves; thoſe that end in , and fs, which drop one of 
he double conſonants before the /; as, ſmell, ſmelt ; bleſs, 
let; and thoſe which end in / and p after a diphthong, 
here the diphthong is changed into a ſingle thort vowel ; 


% . feel, felt ; weep, wept. 
15 Y Are there any others, that change their termina- 
oes on! ES, „„ 1 
rel 4. Thoſe that end in ve change the ve into r; as, be- 


ave, bereft ; leave, left. Ch 
| 2. What 


* Lowth, Fenning, Aſh, Buchanan, &c. 


1 


1 * 2 
2. What verbs are irregular otherwiſe than by con- 
traction? : | 
A. +There are about one hundred and ſeventy irregular 
verbs in the Engliſh language, of which the following is a 
tolerably complete liſt. It muſt be obſerved, however, 
that ſome of theſe are conjugated regularly, as well as 
irregularly ; and where that is the caſe, an aſteriſk is ſub- 
Joined to them. IT Dee. 


Preſent Tenſe. Preter Tenſe. - Paſt Participle. 


Abide. abode. abode. 
am. „ Wat. been. 
ariſe. ” "aroſe, | '- ariſen. 
awake. awoke.“ awoke. “ 
bear. bare, bore. borne. 
beat, beat. baten. 
LE begin, ; began. | begun. 
bend. bent. . 
bereave. bereft.*  bereft.* 
beſeech. beſought. beſought.* 
bid. bid, bad, bade. bid, bidden. 
bind. bound. bound. 
bite. b. Dit, bitten. 
bleed. bled. tbled. 
blow. blew. blown. 
break. brake, broke. broke, broken. 
breed. bred. bred. 
bring. brought. brought. 
build. built.“ built.“ 
burſt, burſt. burſt, burſten. 
buy. bought. bought. 
Ken. could. — 
A alt. - paſts. 
catch. „ „ caught.“ 
chide. chid. chid, chidden. 
cChooſe, chuſe. choſe. choſe, choſen. 
cleave. cälave, clove, cleft, cleft, cloven. 
cling. clang, clung. clung. 


cloth. 
4 Ward, Fenning. 


Preſent. | 


clothe. 
come. 
coſt. 
crow. 
Cut. 
dare. 
die. 
dig. 
draw. 
drink. 
drive. 
eat. 
fall. 
feed, 
fight. 
nd. 
flee. 
fling. 
Fig 


freeze. 
get. 
give. 
20. 
grind, 
grow. 
hang. 
ans. 
hear. 
hew. 
hide. 
hit. 
hold. 
hurt. 

\ knit. 


know. . 


Jay. 


forſake. £ 


drank, drunk. 
| 3 

eat, ate. 

fell. 

fed. 


fought. 


found. 
fled. 

flun 

= tg | 
forſoo. 
froze. 
gat, got. 
gave. 
Went. 
ground. 


grew. 


hung.“ 
had. 
heard. 


hewed, 9 5 


hid. 
hit. 
held. 
hurt. 
knitted. 
knew. 


laid. 


H 


Participte. 


clad. 


come. 
coſt. 
crowed. 
„„ © 
dared. 
dead. 
,. 
drawn. 
drunk, drunken. 
3 drove. 
eat, eaten. 
fallen. 

fed. 2 
fought. 

found. 

fed. ; 

flung. 

1 
forſaken. 
frozen. 

got, gotten. 
given. 

gone. 

ground. 
grown. 

hung.* 

had. 

hand. 

hewen.“ 

hid, hidden. 
. 
holden, held. 
hurt. 
knitted, knit. 
knows, 


laid, 


* 


lead. 
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Pr ſent 
lead. 


leave. 
lend, 
let. 
lie. 
load. 
loſe. 
make. 
may. 


meet, 


mow. 
muſt, 
ought, 
Pay. 
Put. 
read. 
rend. 
rid. 
ride. 


ring. 


riſe. 
rive. 
run. 
ſay. 
ſaw. 
ſee. 
ſeek. 
ſeethe. 
ſell. 
ſend, 
ſet, 


ſhake. 
'ſhall. 


ſhear. 
ſhed. 
ſhine. 


Paſt. 


lod. 


left. 


Jent, 


let. 
lay. 
loaded. 
loſt. 
made, 


might, 


met. 


mowed, 


| ought, 


paid, 
pu t. 
read. 
rent. 
rid. 


rang, rung. 


roſe. 
rived, 
ran. 
ſaid. 
ſfawed, 


ſaw. 
ſought, 
 ſeethed, 
„ Sold. 
Kent. 
ſet. 
ſhook. 
- ſhould. 


ſhaved. 


U 74 1 


* 


ſheared, ſhore. 
ſhed. | 
ſhone.* 


7 Participle, 
a. 


left. 

lent, 

- Tet, 

lain, lien. 
loaden, laden. 
Joſt. 

made. 


. 


met. 
mown, 


ſought, 
ſodden. 

ſold. 

ſent. 

ſet. 

haken, ſhook, 


—ðsð＋¹ß 
ſhaven. 


"thorn. 
ſhed. 75 
ſhone. * 


10e. 


Preſent. 
ſhoe. 
ſhoot. 
ſnew. 
ſhow. 855 
ſhrink. 
ſhut. 
ſing. 
Got 
ſit. 
ſlay. 
ſlide. 
ink. 


— 


ling. 


flit, 


ſmite. 


TW] 


: Paſt. 
=, dhods - 
bs ſhot. 
ſhewed. 


ſhowed. 
ſhrank, ſhrunk. 


po p : 
ang, ſung. 
fanß, funk 
; fat. 
flew. 
. 
ſlunk. 

lang, flung. 
. 8 
ſimote. 


2 


ſnow... —., ſnowed. 


ſow. 


ſpeak, 


ſpeed. 
pend. 
ſpin. 
ſpit. 
{pread, 
Ipring, 
fand 
ſteal. 
ſtick. 
ſting. 
ink. 
ſtrid 
ſtrike. 
ſtring. 
—— 
ſtrow. 


ſwear. 


ſowed. 
ſpake, ſpoke. 
ſped. 


0 ow 
3 pan, ſpun, 
ſpat. 
ſplit. 
ſpread. 
ſprang, ſprung. 
ſtood. 
ſtole. 
ſtuck. 
ſtung. 
ſtank, ſtunk. 
ſtrode. 
ſtruck. 


ſtrung. 

ſtrove.* 
ſtrowed. 
ſwore, ſware. 


H 2 


Participle. 


ſhod. 
ſhot. 
ſhewn.* 
ſhown.“ 
ſhrunk. 
ſhut. 


ſung. 
1 4 
ſat, {ittens 
{lain. 
ſlidden. 
lun. 
ſlung. 
F 
mitten. 
ſnown. “ 
ſown.“ 
ſpoken. 
ſped, 
ſpent. 
ſpun. 
ſpitten, 
Dutt 
ſpread. 
ſprung. 
ſtood. 
ſtolen, ſtoln. 
2 

ung. 
be 0 
ſtridden. 


* 


ſtruck, ſtrucken, 


ſtricken, - 
ſtrung, 'Þ 
ſtriven. 
ſtr Own, 
ſworn. 


ſweat; 
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Preſent. 
ſweat. 
well. 
{wim. 4 


Iwing. 
DP 
teach. 
tear. 
tell. 
think. 


thrive. 
throw. 


th ruſt. 


tread. 


trow. 


Tear, ' 
Weave. 


Wet. 
Will. 
win. 
wind, 
Wis, 


wit, wot.. 
work, 
wring. 
Write. 


took. 


taught. 
tore, tare. 


told. 


thought. 
throve.* 
_ threw. 


thruſt, 


trode. 


wore. 
wove.* 


wet. 


would; 
wan, won. 
wound. 


wiſt. 
wot. 


wrought.* 
wrung. 
wrote, writ, 


=— 
Paſt. 


| ſweat, ſwet. “ ſweat, ſweaten. 
ſwelled. 
ſwam, ſwum.  fwum... 1. 4 
ſwang. 5 


Participle. ; 
fwollen. 


ſwung. 
taken. 5 
taught. 
torn. 
told. 
thought. 
thriven. 1 
_ thrown. + 
thruſt. 
trodden. + 


— 7, 
woven.“ 
Wet. ; 


8 4 ? 
won. 
wound.“ 


wrought.“ 
wrung.“ 
writ, Wrote, written. 


O. Are theſe all the verbs that are jrregular other wiſe 
than by contraction? . | 
A, There are ſome others, which are irregular notonly 
by contraction, but ſeem-alfo to be jirregular in another 


manner; as, creep, crept; keep, kept ; ſweep, ſwept ; ſleep, 


— - 


ſlapt; geld, gelt, gild, gilt; gird, girt, &e, 


©. When a verb has two preter- imperfect tenfes, which 
of them is moſt frequently uſed? „ 


* 


A. When a verb has two preter-imperfe&t tenſes, one 


of them is generally the ſame with the paſt participle, as 
may be ſcen from the foregoing liſt, and then that one 1 


mol! 


* 5 

moſt frequently uſed in converſution; and the other, for 
the ſake of greater perſpicuity of ſtyle, in writing. 953 

. ls there not an error frequently committed in this 

oint ? 
: A. Perſons, in — are ſometimes apt to confound 
the preter-umperfe tenſe, and the participle perfect, in 
molke verbs which have them quite different from one an- 
other. There is nothing more common than the follow- 
ing exprefſions: he begun, for he began; he run, for he 
ran; be drunk, for he drank ; where the participle perfect 
is uſed for the preter- imperfect tenſe. On the contrary, 
the preter-1mperfect tenſe is frequently uſed for the par- 
ticiple perfect; as, I have wrete, for I have written ; it 
was ſpoke, for it was ſpoken. fy 
S. Have you any other obſervations to make relative 
to the irregular verbs ? EZ 

A, * The formation of verbs in Engliſh, both regular 
and irregular, is derived from the Saxon, The irregular 
verbs are all monoſyllables, unleſs compourded ; and they 
are, for the moſt part, the ſame words which are irre- 
gular verbs in the Saxon. | | 1 

9. Tow many verbs are there in the Engliſh lan- 

uage! 2 | > 
: 1 1 The whole number, regular and irregular, ſimple 
and compounded, taken together, is about four thouſand 
three hundred; of which the rrregular and defective, as 
n. already obſerved, are but about one hundred and ſeventy- 


ſix. 
iſe 


* 
— 


or PARTICIPLES. þ 
nly D. What is a participle? 


her 4. A participle is a part of a verb which partakes both 

eb, Nef the verb and the adjective. © | . 898 
d. How many participles are there? 8 

ich 4. There are two parliciples uſually pertaining to moſt 

verbs; one of which is termed the'pre/ent or active; the 


* 


one other is either termed the paſt, preter, perfect, or paſſive. 
So CS e $44 1502 e 
enen en Ene oi be acht Bd J 

noſl . Ward, Eſſay on the Engliſh Language. f Affi 


vieenwoo d; Fe nnin 8 


1 78 1 


And as ſome grammarians make uſe of one name, and in 
ſome of another, they have been uſed in the foregoing ri 
chapters indiſcriminately. 1 r e Fl 

. How are they known ? | ot 


L The preſent or active always ends in ing; and the 
Faſt or puſſrve, for the moſt part, in ed. Thus from the do 
verb love, are derived loving and loved. 7 
Are there no exceptions to this 11 1 be. 
4. Though the paſſive participle does for the moſt | 
part end in ed, or is the fame as the preter-imperfect 
or paſt time of the verb; yet the foregoing liſt will ſhow tir 


that there are many exceptions to this rule; and theſe, as Wl wi 

already obſerved, conſtitute the irregular verbs. do 
Have you not, in the conjugations of the verbs, 

mentioned a third participle? ad, 


A. Some grammarians uſe a third participle, called the 
compound perfect participle; which is formed by adding ing 
ee paſt to the word having as having loved. 


What are the properties of the participles? pa) 
. They denote being, doing or ſuffering ; as the verb | 
—. which they are derived does. up 


. How do they ſignify being? | 
J. They ſignify being in many inſtances; as, I hau {tat 


been a child. I am growing ſorvarde manhocd. a 

How do they ſignify doing ? = 22 exc 

[| A. In the following manner; I am reading; I wa: Wt bei 
walking ; I have rode. Mey anc 
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©. How do they ſignify ſuffering : p 
A. In thefe expreſſions: I am wounded ; he was killed. 


—— 


5 . the participles ever uſed as adjectives: | - 
6 they are often joined to. a ſubſtantive in the 4 
ae. - 3 manner that adjectives are; as, a loving child; adj 
"ni Fl dancing dog; a ſhaved head; a ruined man. © the 
We ©. Do they, by being uſed as adjeCtives, loſe the quu-· I 84% 
| Htics of participles ? K 
1 A. No. For in the foregoing examples, they ſignily ll _ 
1 doing or ſuffering, as their verbs do. They ſignify dom, the! 
ſi as, 4 loving child ; that is, a child that r a dantciig be x 
[i dag; that i is, 4 dog that dances, And they denote fn 
HD ; 


* 


S 


[VE 


vals 


s white, 
| being, doing, or ſuffering. 


* 


LW 


; as, a ſhaved head; that is, a head tha# is ſhaved; a 


ruined man; that is, 'a man that is ruined; 
9. Do, not part: 
other reſpects ? | 3 8 
A. They differ from adjectives by thus ſignifying Being, 
doing or e, which a fimple adjective does not; as, 
lack, hard, ſft: none of which ſignify either 


J. Is there not another point in which they differ? 

J. They differ from adjectives by their expreſſing 
time; as loving, the preſent time; loved, the paſt time; 
whereas a ſimple adjective, as, high, low, ſweet, four, 


does not denote any time. 


9. Why is the participle which ends in ing, called the 
ative participle? 18 

A. Becauſe it ſignifies action or doing; as, I am walk- 
ing; you are writing. | ED oy 

9, Why is the participle ending in ed, termed the 
paſſrve participle? NS be 

A. Becauſe that, with the auxiliary verb 7 be, it makes 
up the whole paſſive voice; as, to be loved; to be feared. 

9. Are not the participles ſometimes ufed as ſub- 
ſtantives ? | 

A. Yes; as in, the beginning: à goed underſtanding ; 
excellent writing ; beginning, underſtanding, and writing, 
being the participles of the verbs 1 begin, to underſtand, 
and to write. FS 5 


5 OF ADVERBS.* 


2, What did you fay an adverb is? 


A. An adverb is a part of ſpeech joined to a verb, an | 


adjective, and ſometimes to another adverb, to expreſs 
the quality or circumſtance of it; as, he reads well ; a truly 
good man; he writes wery correctly. 8 2 
O: How many kinds of adverbs are there? 
A. Adverbs may be diſtributed into as many kinds, as 
there are circumſtances of an action; they may therefore 
be referred to a variety of heads. | 


* Aſh, Frieſtley, Lowth, Greenwoed, Buchanan, Fenning . 


ciples differ from adjectives in ſome 
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DO. What are theſe; 5 

A. Of place, time, number, qiiantity; order, affirmation, 
dental, doubt, interrogation, compariſon, and ny. or 

manner. 
Which are the adv-rbs of place? 

J. Adverbs of place relate to all forts of place dig 
ferently; and ferve only to mark the difference of the 
diſtances and ſituation, in regard to the perſon that 
U r or to the things that are ſpoken of. 

. In what manner ? | 

T. As where ; that is, in what place; bows that is, in 
this place; here ; in that place; whither ; ; to what place; 
hither ; to this place; thither ; to that place; whence; 

from what place ; hence ; from this place; thence; from 
that place; by or hard by; near ſuch a place; ; far or. far 
aff a great way diſtant from ſuch a place; ns where ; in 
no place; elſewhere; in ſome other place ; ; afunder; 
which denotes /eparation, or the ſpace between ; upward; 
towards the top ; downward; towards the bottom. Be- 
fides theſe there are, within, wrthout, rewards, above, 
belrw, &c. 

What are the adverbs of time. D 

4. Adverbs of time refer either to the time preſent, paſs, 
to come, Or to indetermimate time. 

2; Which are thoſe that relate to the preſent time ? 

A. Thoſe which relate to the preſent time, are, now; 

that is, at this time; to-day ; during this day. 
Which to the paſt time? adde, 

T. Theſe are, yeſterday ; that is, the day before the MF 2: 
preſent ; already ; having been done ; beretefore; before 4. 
this time; long ſince; lately. a, | | of 

D; Which to the time to come? ; BL 

A. To-morroto; the next day to this; henceforth; from 4, 
this time; . hereafter ; after this time; by and by; in ſome h, 
time, that ig near to this time ; preſently, immediately, n- 

3 raightway, not yet, &c. 
hich are thoſe that relate to. an undetermind 
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time; ? 


IE, Lt or gain, : that is, frequent; ve a 


1 
times; then; at what time; then ; at that time; 
Ker; at all times; never; at no 'time; : " ſometimes, fel 
Wm; daily, yearly, again, while, 

Which are the adverbs of number? 

A. Once, twice, thrice, &c. rarely, and ſeldom, may 
kewiſe be counted adverbs of number. 
ten, ſignify alſo an indefinite number. 

N 9. Which are the adverbs of quantity wv 
7 Adverbs of quantity, or thoſe which ſerve to denote 
he price or value of things, as well as the quantity of 
hem, are much, little, enough, how much, Dore many, uf 
dan omething, nathing, &c. 

hich are the adverbs of order 2 
7 Firftly, Jecondly, thirdly, &e. ft, ff of all, fo 
Firth, finally. 

4 nien are the adverbs of affirmation * 

A. Adverbs of affirming or of conſenting, are yea, yes, 
. wh" truly, ſurely, indeed, . & Cc. 
hich? are thoſe of denial? 

5 No, not, nay, in no wife, &c. No and nay are eech 
idſolutely ; that is, without being joined to another 
ord ; as, will you do it? anſwer, no. Not, is only uſed 
hen joined to ſome other word; as, I will not do ſo. 
But 29, before a ſubſtantive, is an adjective; as no man, 
Yr, 10 body did N 

9. Which are the FOLEY of doubt? 

A, Perhaps ; that is, it may or may not happen; per- 
adventure," by chance, happily, poſſi ibly, &c. 

2. Which are the adverbs + interrogation © 

A. How; as, hew came it ſo ? why; as, why did you de 
of wherefore, whether, &c. 

| 2. Which are the adverbs of compariſon ? 


S - - 


1 A, As, fo, lefs, 7 N more, moſt, very, rather, exceed- 
ne ie 2 well-nig alike, otherwiſe, differently, JO 
- ar. 5 


7 Which are the adverbs of quality or manner ? 

From moſt of our adjectives are formed adverbs: 

hich end in ly; and theſe, for the moſt part, denote the 

lime e quality or manner as the adjectives do from 
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| fooneft ; often, eftener, ofteneſt. And thoſe ending in h,, ar 


_ wiſely, &c. 


more diligent than you, In the former ſentence more | 


. fterday's ; here to-day and yeflerday are ſubſtantives, be. 


[88 :Þ | 
they are derived; as, that was nobly done; or, it was 4 
noble deed ; God is infinitely merciful ; or, God's mercy ig 
infinite. Thus, from juſt, wiſe, prudent, brave, comg 
the adverbs ju/tly, wiſely, prudently, bravely.” 

O. Are not adverbs ſometimes compared? 
A. Yes; ſome adverbs are compared, viz. ſoon, fooncr; 


compared by more and moſt as wiſely,: more wiſely, mij 


J. What other rule is there relative to adverbs ? 
A. An adverb is ſometimes joined with other adverbs, 
to modify or qualify their meaning; as, very much; 
much too little ; not very prudently, k. 

©. Have you any other obſervations to make? 

A. Adverbs ſeem originally to have been contrived td 
expreſs compendioufly. in one., word, what muſt other. 
wiſe have required two or more; as he acted wiſely, for, 
he afted with wifdom-;. prudently, for,, with prudence; bt 
did it here, for, he did it in this platse. 

O. What further have you to remark? ?:! 
A. Many of the adverbs are nothing elſe but adjeCtivey 
having the prepoſition and ſubſtantive underſtood, 
Have you any other remark ? 5 | 
A. Adverbs may be derived from almoſt every part df 
ſpeech, even from proper names; as, from  Dems/thens, 
Socrates, &c. are derived Dem:ſthenicatly, Socratically, Kc, 

©. Proceed. 5 | 3 

A. There are many words in the Engliſh language 
that are ſometimes uſed as adjectives, and ſometimes s 
adverbs; as, more men than women were there; or, I an 


evidently an adjefive; and in the latter an adveri 
There are others that are ſometimes uſed as ſubſlantiuis 
and ſometimes as adverbs ; as, to-day's leſſon is longer thit 


cauſe they are words that make fenſe of themſelves, and 
admit beſides of a genitive caſe ; but in, he. came hon! 
yeſterday, and ſets out again to-day, they are adverli 
of tame ; becauſe they. anſwer to the queſtion u 


And 


o 


C 38: 1 


And the adverb much is uſed as all three; as, much 


pon that houſe ; it is much better to go than flay. In the 
rt of theſe ſentences, much is a ſub/tantive ; in the ſes» 
ond, it is an adjective; and in the third, an adverb. In 
hort, nothing but the ſenſe can determine what they are, 


OF PREPOSITIONS,* 


9, What is a prepeſition! 7 2 : 
J. A prepoſition is a word ſet before nouns or pro- 
euns, to expreſs the relation of perſons, places, or things, 


3 $2” > 


ity. He came FROM him TO me. © 
9, How many prepaſitions are there ? 
AJ. Twenty-eight, | 

. What are they ? : 
A. The prepoſitions ufed in the foregoing ſenſe, are as 
low : above, about, after, againſt, among or amongſt, at, 
fore, behind, below or beneath, between, beyond, by, for, 
em, in or into, of, off, on or upon, out or out of, over, 
brough, til] or until, to or unto, towards, under, with, 
ithin, without. 
9, Particularize the uſes of each of the prepaſitions. 
Vhat does above relate to? l 
4, Above chiefly relates to place, and is oppoſite to be- 
wer beneath ; as, his chambers are ABOVE mine. 
9. What does about relate to ? | 


bl n; ABOUT the fields. | : 
1 75 What does after ? | | 

4. 4fter relates to time and place; ſerving to denote 
rj enioriiy of time, and inferiority of place or order; as, 


braham was born AFTER the deluge. The lieutenant 
Inks AFTER the captain. Z 
9. What does againſt? . 


Y 4. 4gainſt has two particular ſignifications, very dif- 
ent from one another. In one it is uſed to denote, 
ien or contrariety; in the other, ſituation of place; 
2 as, 
And ® Greenwood, Buchanan, &c, | 


the land was left untilled ; much money has been laid out 


> each other; as, he came To and ſtood BEFORE the 


A. About relates both to time and place; as ABOUP, 
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| Place, ſituation, and rank; as, BENEATH the firmamen, 
he is in the room BELOW ; he is BENEATH him in rank, 


He was 1 on BY his paſſions. He received the liitt 


8} 
25 1 in the firſt, zo march AGAINST an enemy; in the othe, 
his houſe is AGAINST ine; or, was Placed AGAINg 
ah wall, 
2. What does among 1 among 2 ? | 
A. Among or amongſt, ſignifies as much as between d 
botwixt ; AS, you will 72 : back AMONG the others, 
What does a? 
T At denotes ſituation, time, price, buſineſs, or actin; 
AS, AT ſchool ; AT ſun-ſet ; AT @ great price ; AT work, 
I hat does before 
Before is uſed to denote priority of time, order, rank 
tuation; as, it happened BEFORE the flood, the captain 
2 BEFORE Ye ſoldiers ; he placed it BEFORE the fir, 
2. What does Lehind®.. 
A. Behind relates to place, and ſtands in appolition t 
before ; as, you will find it BEHIND the door, 
O. What does below, or beneath ? 
A. This prepoſition is generally uſed in reſped t 


- What does between ? 

I. Between relates both to time and place; as BETWEE 
the promiſe made to Abraham and the coming of the Meſſab] 
BETWEEN the heavens and the earth. 

. What does beyond? 

7 4 Beyond relates chiefly to place; as, BEYOND the A 
It is Ikewiſe uſed to expreſs ſons ſort of exceſs, whet 
applied to the manners of men; as, it pleaſes him BEYON 
imagination; he was rewarded BEYOND his merits. 

What does by relate to! 

1. By expreſſes the cauſe, motive, and means of 1 

40 as, all things were created B the word of C 


BV Ihe 
7hat does for? 
I. The prepoſition for has a N number of ſignif 
cations. - It principally denotes for what purpoſe, end, ( 


ue; or for Wan enefit or detriment any thing is done 
3 


Cm] — '.mn 


as, he fought FOR the public good. It was built FOR an TH 
hoſpital. J do it FOR your mntereſt. i | 
O. What does from? 255 | # 
J. From ſignifies mation from a place, in oppoſition to 1 
the prepoſition 4; as, he goes FROM London to York, It 1 
is likewiſe uſed to denote the progreſſion of time: as, FROM M4 
be creation of the world. It further denotes the origin and 1 
| order of - things; as, it grew fo large FROM a ſmall ſeed. 1 
It was ſo FROM firft to laſt. 5 14 
| What does in or into? 3 1 ll 
| A. Theſe prepoſitions ſerve chiefly to denote or mark dl} 
ie, place, the manner of being, thinking, or doing, &c. 1 
as, IN the ſummer; IN the city. In relates to reſt, into 1 ö 
to motion; as, I live IN the city; I am going INTO the Fl i 
, cuntry. In further relates to the poſture or diſpoſition of — 
the body; as, IN a ſuppliant poſture; IN goed health. — 
9. What does the prepoſition of relate to? | | | l 
a A. Of anſwers to the genitive caſe of the Latins, and ny 
aamits of the ſame variety of ſignification with the parts — 
of ſpeech to which it is annexed, whether it be placed 1 
after a ſubſtantive, an adjective, or a verb; as, the palace wh. 
y 0 the king. Four Ox them were killed. Hewrote' OF bufi- ll 
neſs, © | If 
2, What does the prepoſition off? | | ll hy 
A. Off ſignifies ſeparation, diſtunce, or delay; as, he put wh 


OFF hrs cloaths, Stand OFF from the fire, He puts me 
DFE. £ cad bo | 8 

Q. What does on or upon? : 
A. On or upon relates both to time and place; as, ON or 
UPON ſuch a day; ON or UPON the table. | 

D. What meaning does out, or out of, convey. 

A. Out, or out of, refers to ſeveral circumſtances ; as, 
matter, time, place, or number; as, he did it OUT of ſpight ; 
it 15 OUT of date; go OUT OF my fight; the bird is OUT OF 
dun. hot; the people there were OUT of number. | 

Q. What does over denote? 

A. Over refers to the height or diſtance of a place; as, 
a cloud hangs OVER my head. He is gone OVER fea. It 
likewiſe denotes exceſs ; and ſignifies power and autho- 
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rity ; as, no one 1s OVER happy; an officer is placed Ov 
his ſoldiers. 5 LIN 

©. What does through relate to? 

A. Through or thorough ſerves to mark the cauſe of a 
thing or action; the motive of doing it; and the means 
that conduce thereto ; as, the world was created THROUGH 
the power of God; he did it THROUGH envy ; it was effect. 
ed THROUGH his means, This prepoſition likewiſe re- 
lates to place, and is uſed to denote preſence, and movement 
into place; as, the preſence of God is ſeen THROUGHOUT 
the world. He walked THROUGH the field. 

©. What does fill or until? 


A. Theſe relate only to lime; as, he ftaid TILL four 


o'clock; he did not go TILL it was late; he has been with 
me TILL now. 

©; What does 7o or unt ſignify ? 
A. To (or unto, which is not ſo much uſed as formerly) 
ſignifies motion to a place; the relation, and uſe, for which 
a thing is deſigned; capacity, aptitude, &c. as, I go T0 
Rome; he is good 10 his friends; a pen TO write with; 


am able TO do it; the wine is fit TO drink. 


D. What does towards © 

A. Toward or towards 1s uſed to denote time and place; 
as, it grows TOWARDS noon ; the troops marched TOW ARDS 
OO RIS | | | | 
DO. What does under? 

A. Under likewiſe refers both to ime and place; as, it 
happened UNDER the reign of King George the Firſt. Every 
thing that is UNDER heaven. Hie lies UNDER ground. 

D. What does with ? BY 7 

A. With is uſed to denote conjunction, union, mixture, 
ſociety or accompanying, means, inſtrument, manner, Kc, 
as, mix ſome wine WITH your water. I will go WITH him. 


WITH the help of a friend. He was killed wiTH a fwird, 


He ſpeaks WITH great eaſe. | 
©, What does within | | 
A. Within refers both to time and place; as, It will le 
finiſhed WITHIN three days. He walked WITHIN the bell 


dary. 


2 What d thout © 
©. What does without © 4m 


Lo 1 


WITHOUT the boundary. It is likewiſe uſe to denote pri- 
vation; as, nothing can be done, WITHOUT the will of Ged. 
He paſſed the night WITHOUT ſleep. 

© How many kinds of prepolitions are there? 
A. Two; the ſeparable, which are the foregoing ; 
and the inſeparable; which are only uſed in the compoli- 
tion of words; and have already been enumerated under 
that head. 15 | 

O. What have you to remark relative to the prepoſi- 
tions in general. vt | | 
| 4. As theſe and the conjunctions are, as it were, the 

nerves and ligaments of all diſcourſe, a right knowledge 
of any language cannot be obtained without a perfect un- 
derſtanding of theſe two parts of ſpeech, | | 


OF CONJUNCTIONS,* 


O. What is a conjunction? 15 

A. A conjunction, as I have already ſaid, is a part of 
speech that joins words or ſentences together; and ſhows 
the manner of their dependance upon one another. 

J.: How many kinds of conjunctions are there? 

A. They may be comprized in two; the conjunction 
copulative, which ſerves to connect or to continue a ſen- 
tence, by expreſſing an addition; and the conjunction dif- 
junctive, which not only ſerves to connect and continue 


in different degrees. Some grammarians, however, branch 
theſe out into eight. Th © 
Q. What are they? i pin 
A. Conjunctions adverſative, conditional, copulative, 
cnceſſive, declarative, disjunctive, dubitative, and interrs- 
faltve, | =” | : | 
I, What is a conjunction adverſative? ap 
4. Conjunctions adverſative, or conjunctions of op- 
tion, are thoſe words which are uſed, in uniting two ſen- 
tences, to mark the oppoſition of the ſecond ſentence with 
| LE 5 regard 
* Lowth, Ward, Greenwood, Aſh. | : 


| 3 and conjundtions are comprehended under the term 
; | | 


A. Without is put in oppoſition to within; as, he is 


the ſentence, but withal to expreſs oppoſition of meaning 
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regard to the firſt, The chief of theſe is, but ; the others 
are, nevertheleſs, however, &c. as 1 will go with you, pur 
I had rather flay at home. It is very good, NE VERTRHL.ͥ 
LESS f might be made better. | | 

©, What is a conjunction conditional? 

A. Conjunctions conditional, are ſuch, as in connecting 
one part of the diſcourſe to the other, ſerve to put between 
the two ſentences they join, a condition or clauſe, with. 
out which, that which is expreſſed in the principal ſen. 
tence ceaſes to have its effect. Theſe conjunctions are, 
if, but if, except, and ſave; as, Iwill go with you Ir you 
will return by ſeven o'clock, I will agree to go, BUT IF t 
ſhould rain, you muſt excuſe me. I cannot go, EXCEPT juu 


ſtay for me. 


9, What is a conjunction copulative # | 

A. Conjunctions copulative, are thoſe words which 
ſerve to join or couple two propoſitions or ſentences under 
the ſame affirmation, or under the ſame negation, And, 
alſ>, or likewiſe, are thoſe which are uſed for the affirma- 
tion; nor or neither, for the negation; as, the King axv 


The King was preſent, LIKEWiSE the Prince of H ales, 
NEITHER He King vok the Queen were there. 

D. What is a conjunction cenceſſiue? 

A, Conjunctions cenceſſive, or ſuch as grant the thing 
to be ſo, are although, &c. as, ALTHOUGH I admit what 
you Jay: 1 | | 

I: What is a conjunction declarative ? 

. ConjunRions declarative are ſuch as are uſed to ex. 
plain things more clearly. Theſe are, as, namely, to wit, 


for example; as, this is the ſame, AS you may readily per- 


cerve, There are four elements, NAMELY, er TO WIT, 
Earth, Water, Air and Fire. I will give you pros if 
what I have afferted ; FOR EXAMPLE. 
©. What is a conjunction digjundtive! E 
A. Conjunctions disjun@ive, are thoſe words which 
ſerve in ſuch a manner for the connection of diſcourſe, that 
they mark, at the ſame time, diviſion or diſtinction in the 
ſenſe of the things ſpcken of. Theſe are, er, ether, wy 
PU . 8 | 9 


the _ ALSO the whole royal family were at chapel, 


L 8 |] 
ther; as, it is either one oR the other. I will ſend it you 
WHETHER it be good or bad. | | BF. 
9, What is a conjunction dubitative | | 
| 4. Conjunctions dubitative ſerve to mark ſuſpenſion 
or doubting in diſcourſe ; in which whether is again uſed; 
as, I do not know WHETHER if be ſo, or not. | 
What is a conjunction interrogative? 


; 


4 


| 4, Conjunctions interrogative, are ſuch as are uſed in 
aſking a queſtion, or the reaſon. of à thing; and theſe are 
why, wherefore, &c. as, WHY did you do ſo? WHEREFORE 
was it done © Eg: 

. Enumerate the conjunctions? 

A. Albeit, although, and, becauſe, but, either, elſe, how- 
ever, if, namely, neither, nor, or, though, therefore, there- 
upon, unleſs, whereas, whereupon, whether, yet. 

9, Are theſe the whole of the conjunctions? 

A. No. The foregoing are always conjunctions, but 
there are others, which ſometimes are uſed as different 
parts of ſpeech. EE Nos | 

Q. Which are they? | 

A. The {ix following are ſometimes adverbs ; viz. alſo, 
as, atherwiſe, ſince, likewiſe, then. Except and ſave are 
ſometimes verbs; as, 79 except, to ſave. Hor is ſometimes 
a prepoſition. And that ſometimes a pronoun. | 


8 + 
F 


1 OF. INTERIECTIONS.“ 
O. What is an Interfectian? 


- 


ſure or pain; as, oh! ah! lo! alas! Ta 

Why is this part of ſpeech called an interjedion 2 
A. The word being derived from the Latin compound, 
er between, and jacere to throw, they are ſo called be- 
cauſe they are thrown in between the parts of a ſentence, 
without making any alteration in it; and are a kind of 


natural ſound to expreſs the affection of the ſpeaker; as, 
that ! they have torn him from my arms, alas! I fear far 
the erer! es in, nad ted nav The 
0h | Q. Are 


* Aſh, Lowth, Buchanan, 


A. Interjections are words that expreſs any ſudden emo- 
tion of the mind tranſported with the ſenſation of plea- 
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D. Are there not different interjections to mark the 
different paſſions ? DN Kg 9D 

A. Yes. The interjection O] placed before a ſub. 
ſtantive, expreſſes more ſtrongly an addreſs made to. that 
perſon or thing; as, O virtue! how amiable art thou! 
Sorrow is denoted by the interjections h ah woe is me! 


&c. Love and pity, by ah alack! alas! Mirth, by hah! 


bah] hab] &c. Averſion, by away! begone ! fy! piſh! 


Surprize, by ha! aha! really! good heavens! 
O. Are not adverbs ſometimes uſed as interjections? 
A. Yes; as ſoftly! gently! 


OF' THE DERIVATION OF WORDS.* 


- N As you deferred treating of the deri vation of wirds, 
the firſt part of etymology, till you had ſpoken of their va- 
rious modifications; proceed now to this diviſion of it. 
How are words derived from one another ? 

A. In various ways; viz. ſubſtantives are derived from 
verbs verbs are derived from ſubſtantives, adjectives, and 
ſometimes from other parts of ſpeech—adjeQtives are de- 
rived from fubſtantives—and ſubſtantives are derived from 
adjectives. 5 | 

2. How are ſubſtantives derived from verbs? 

A. Subſtantives are derived from verbs, by converting 


the preſent tenſe of the verb into a ſubſtantive ; as, he 


from o love; a fight, from to fight. Sometimes the 
preter tenſe undergoes the ſame transformation; as, 
firake from truck, the preter tenſe of the verb 7s firite. 


The participle preſent is often converted into a fubltan- 


tive, or at leaſt conſidered as ſuch ; and theſe ſignify the 
action of the verb they are derived from; as, loving, fight: 
ing. Subſtantives are likewiſe derived from verbs, by add- 


ing er to the preſent tenſe; and theſe ſignify the agent 


or perſon acting; as, @ lover, a fighter. | 
©. How are verbs derived from ſubſtantives, adjec- 
tives, and other parts of ſpeech ? 255 
A. Sometimes they are derived from them without any 
change at all; as, from the ſubſtantive ſalt, comes 1 . 
| | | rom 


* Wallis, Johnſon, Fenning. 


* 3 
from the adjective warm, comes to warm; and from the 
| adverb forward, to forward. Sometimes they are formed 
| by lengthening the vowel, or ſoftening the conſonant ; 
as, from graſs, to graze. Sometimes by adding en; eſpe- 
cially to adjectives; as, from length, to lengthen; ſhort, to 
orien, | oy 
4 How are adjectives formed from ſubſtantives ? 
A. By adding y, en, ful, ſome, leſs, ly, iſh. ? 
9, What kind of adjectives are formed by adding y? 
A. Adjectives of plenty; as from wealth, wealthy ; 
might, mighty. If the ſubſtantive terminate in e, that 
letter is omitted; as, bone, bony ; greaſe, greaſy. | 
©, What kind of adjectives are formed by adding en? 
A. Adjectives that ſignify the matter out of which any 
thing is made; as, aſh, aſben; oak, oaken. 
9. What by adding ful # | * 
HA. Adjectives of plenty; ful denoting abundance; as, 
jy, Joyful; fruit, fruitful. : 
_ 9, What kind by ſome? 5 
A. AdjeQives of nearly the fame kind as ful, but with 
ſome ſort of diminution thereof; /me having the ſame 
meaning as ſomething, or in ſome degree; as, delight, de- 
lightſome ; tail, toilſome. Some of theſe adjectives are de- 
rived from other adjeCtives ; as, dark, darkſame : weary, 
weariſome, os 
9, What when /e/s is added? 
A, The termination /zfs, added to ſubſtantives, forms 
adjectives ſignifying want; as, joy, joyleſs; worth, worth- 
lefs. | 


he 9. What, when Y) is added ? CONDE 
ht- A. The termination Jy added to ſubſtantives, and ſome- 
ad- times to adjectives, forms adjectives that import ſome 
ent Wi kind of ſimilitude or agreement; /y being formed by a 


contraction of licł or like; as, giant, giantly or giantlike ; 
earth, earthly ; good, goodly. The ſame termination added 
to adjeCtives, forms adverbs of like ſignification ; as, 


any Wi beautiful, beautifully ;, fiveet, ſweetly ; that is, with ſome 
lt; erer of beauty or ſweetneſs, _ . 
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Are not ſome adjectives derived from other adjec. 
hang: or from ſubſtantives, by adding % to them? 

A. The termination , added to N imports 
diminution; or leſſening of the quality ; as, white, whitiſh; 
bt ſomewhat white, When added to ſubſtantives, it ſig. 
nities fimilitude, or tendency to a character; as, child, child. 
%; thief, thieviſh. Some nouns belonging to nations, 
are formed in the ſame manner ; as, England, Engliſh 
Fan Spaniſh; &C. 

. Are not ſome adjeQives formed from fubſtantives 
or verbs, by adding the termination able? 
A. Yes; and theſe adjectives ſignify capacity; as, an- 
fewer, anſwerable; to move, moveable. 
. How are ſubſtantives derived from adjectives? 

I. Some by adding the termination neſs; as, white, 
whiteneſs ; 75 ſwifineſs. Others by adding 7h, or ht, 
and making a ſmall change in ſome of the letters; as, 
long, length; high, height. 

Are there any other ways of deriving words from 
one another ? 

A. There are fo many other ways, that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, and nearly impoſiible to enumerate them, 
The primitive words of any language are very few; the 
derivatives form by far the greateſt number. A fow-; in- 
ftances only can be given. 


. What are the general terminations of thoſe ſubſtan | 


tives that are derived from ſubſtantives? 

A. Some ſubſtantives are derived from other ſubſtan⸗ 
tives by adding the terminations hood or head, ſhip, ers 
wick, rick, dom, ian, ment, and age. 

What kind of ſubſtantives end in hood or bead? 

i © Subſtantives ſignifying character or qualities; ds, 

manhaad, godbead, knighthocd, falſehood, &c. 
What kind of ſubſtantives end in ſbip? 

I Subſtantives that ſignify office, employment, fate, or 

condition; as, lordſhip, ſteruardſbip, partnerſhip, &c. Some 


ſubſtantives in pip, come from adjecuves z as, bard, hard- 


Ship. 
©. What kind end } in ery? 5 


A. Thoſe 


- 


ole 


| „ 
A. Thoſe that ſignify action or habit ; as, ſlavery, foolery, 


prudery, &c. Some ſubſtantives of this fort come from 
adjectives ; as, brave, bravery, &c. ms | 

9. What kind of ſubſtantives end in wick, rick, and 
dim © 

AJ. Such as denote dominion, juriſdiction, or condition; 
as, biſhaprick, bailiwick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom, &c. 

9. What kind of ſubſtantives end in an? 

A. Thoſe that ſignify profeſſion ; as, phyſician, muſician, 
&. WT | 1 

. What kind, end in ment and age? 

4, Theſe ſubſtantives come from the French, and ge- 
ncrally ſignify the act or habit; as, commandment, uſage. 

O. Are not ſome ſubſtantives in ard derived from verbs 
or adjecti ves? | | 

A. Yes, and they denote character or habit; as, drunk, 
drunkard; dote, dotard. 15 1 

9. Is there any other rule? 

A. Some ſubſtantives have the form of diminutives, but 
theſe are not many. They are formed by adding the ter- 
minations in, ing, och, en, el, and the like; as, Jams, 
lamblun ; gaoſe, goflin ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillack ; chick, 
chicken 3 cock, cocterel; &c. Thus are formed the ſur- 
names Wilkins, from Will; Thomkins from Thom. 

: 9. Ou there not many Englith words derived from the 
athn | | 

A, There are great numbers as well derived from the 
Latin, as from the French, Greek, and ſeveral other lan- 


TE ; Indeed too many to be enumerated here, 
© 


What are the principal Engliſh wards that are 
derived from the Latin? © | LOR FE 
4. Thoſe that end in nce or cy; as, abundance from 
abundantia; patience from patientia; conſtancy from canſtan- 
ia, &©, Thoſe ending in ty, ion, ude, and id; as, liberty 
from libertas ; action from actis; fortitude from fortitudo; 
birrid from horridus, | add Fas 
©. What others are there? PWR Th wy 
A. Subſtantives that end in » or x, between two vowels, 
come from Latin ſubſtantives ending in ina or ura; as, 
a . x , diſcipline 
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&iſcrpline from diſciplina; nature from natura. AdjeQives 
ending in n, t, or r, between two vowels, are derived 
from Latin adjectives ending in us; as, marine from ma. 
rinus ; complete from completus pure from purus. 

. Are there any others ? 


J. Ves; ; thoſe adjectives that end in ut, al, il, icus, out, 


or e,; as, elegant from elegans; equal from equaulis; 
civil from civilis; curious from curiaſus; aſſiduous from 
x 1auus. 

May not ſome of the foregoing words be derived 
PE the French, as well-as from the Latin? 

A; Fes; though originally from the Latin ; as, nature 
and ſtature, which may rather be ſuppoſed to come from 
the French words, nature and ſtature, than from the La- 
tin words, natura, ſtatura. 

Are there not many Engliſh words that are derived 
ſolely from the French? ä 

A. Ves; as, garden from jerdin ; e from Jartiere; 
to advance, from avancer ; to aid, from aider, &c. 

©. In what manner are Englih verbs derived from 
Latin ones? 

A. Some are derived from the preſent tenſe; as, 10 con- 
mend, from commendo; ; to divide, from dovide 5 &c. others 
from the ſupine; as, to accommodate, from accommodatum; 
fo condutt, "Ow condifum, &0, 


- 


OF SYNTAX,* 
"0 What is ſyntax ? 


A. Syntax ſhows the agreement and right diſpoſitin of 
words in a ſentence ; and this is a part of grammar to 


which all the other parts tend. 
©, What do yau mean by a ſentence? 


A. A ſentence is an aſſemblage of words, expreſſed i in 
proper form, and ranged in proper order, and concurring 


to make a compleat ſenfe. 
9. How many kinds of ſentences are there ? 
A. Two; 46 ae. and compounded. 


+ Lowth, Aſh, rieſlley. Greenwood. 
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9, What is a ſimple ſentence ? 1 
A. A fimple ſentence has in it but one ſubject and one 
verb; as, life is ſhort. | 

9, What is a compounded ſentence ? 

A. Two or more {imple ſentences, joined together by 
one or more connective words, become a compounded ſen- 
tence ; as, life is ſhort, and art is long, 
| What kind of connective words ſerve to form a 
compounded ſentence ? 15 Z 

A. There are two ſorts of words which connect ſen- 
tences, VIZ. relatives and conjunctions; as, bleſſed is the 
nan WHO feareth the Lord; and as in the foregoing ex- 
ample, life is ſhort, AND art is long. | 
9, Are not both a relative and a conjunction ſometime; 
uſed in the ſame ſentence ? ; | 
A. Yes; as, bleſſed is the man WHO feareth the Lord, 
AND keepeth his commandments, | a 

How many ſorts of ſimple ſentences are there? 

A, Three; explicative, or explaining; interrogative, 
or aſking; imperative, or commanding, | 
50 What 1s an explicative ſentence ? | | 

. An explicative ſentence 1s when a thing is ſaid to be 
or not to be; to do or not to do; to ſuffer or not to ſuffer ; 
ma direct manner; as, I am; thou writeft ; Thomas is 
lived. If the ſentence be negative, the adverb nt is 
placed after the auxiliary, or after the verb itſelf when it 
has no auxiliary; as, 1 did NOT touch him; or, I touched 


him not. | | 

9, What is an interrogative ſentence ? 

A. In an interrogative ſentence, or when a gqueſticn is 

aſked, the nominative caſe follows the principal verb or 
the auxiliary; as, was it he? Did Alexander conquer the 
Perſians? | 
9, What is an imperative ſentence ? 
A. In an imperative ſentence, when a thing is com- 
manded to be, to do, to ſuffer; or not; the nominative 
ae likewiſe follows the verb or the auxiliary; as, go thou 
rattor, Do thou go. Let us be gone. 


hat 2. What is a phraſe ? 


A. A phraſe 
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in order to make a part of a ſentence, and ſometimes 


before the verb, or attribute; and the accuſative caſe, de- 
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A. A phraſe is two or more words rightly put together, 


making a whole ſentence, 

V What are the principal parts of a ſimple ſentence? 

A. The principal parts of a ſimple ſentence are the 
agent, the attribute, and the object. | 

©, What do you mean by the agent, attribute, and 
object? #4 

A. The agent is the thing chiefly ſpoken of; the att; 
Bute is the thing or action affirmed or denied of it; and 
the ohject is the thing affected by ſuch action. 
©. How do you diſtinguiſh theſe properties of a ſen- 
tence? |. : | | 
A. "The nominative denotes the agent; and uſually goes 


noting the objed, follows the verb; as, Alexander conger- 
ed the Perfians. Here Alexander is the agent; conquered, 
the attribute, or thing affirmed ; and the Perſians the bb. 
ey, EE nw 
F ©, On what does the conftrudion of ſentences depend? 
A. The conſtruction of ſentences depends principally 
upon the concord or agreement, and the regimen or goveri- I 
ment of words. 


| der 
©. What do you mean by concord or agreement! 
o | . ; . ; . * Cone 

A. One word is ſaid to agree with another, when it ll :. 
required to be in like caſe, number, or perſon. ; * 


. What do you mean by regimer or government? 
A. One word is ſaid to g:vern another, when it cauſes 


the other to be in ſome caſe or mood. * 
2D. What rules are there for the agreement and igll * 


diſpoſition of words in a ſentence ? | 
A. There are many neceſſary to be obſerved, Thc bg 
chief of which, I ſhall endeavour to give you in as regulat 


and connected a manner as the ſubject will admit of. 4 le 
©, What have you firſt to obſerve ? 1 
A. The verb muſt agree with its noun or pronoun; 7 
that is, with its agent or ſubject, in number and perſon ui. | 
as, the boys write... I love. He, who reads, a an 


2, Bo 


* 


1 


9. How is the agent or ſulject, by which the verb is 
be known? 

gent is always found by aſking the queſtion, 

who or what on the verb; as, who write? The anſwer to 

the queſtion is, boys; which word is conſequently found 

to be the agent of the verb, write. EF 

9. What is the next rule? | 

A. When two or more nouns or pronouns are con- 
nected together in a ſentence, as joint agents, they mult 
have a plural verb, though they ſhould be each of the ſin- 
gular number; as, the man and his wife ARE happy. He 
and I WERE there. Richard and I HAVE been very buſy. 

O. Proceed to the next rule. 5 

A. Sometimes a ſentence or infinitive mood is the ſub- 
jekt of a verb; and then the verb muſt be put in the ſin- 
gular number, and third perſon; as, the E and queen 
appearing in public, WAS the cauſe of my going. Te fee the 
ſun 18 pleaſant. | | | 

9, What is the next rule you have to give? 

A. When the agent and object of a verb are not diſtin- 
guiſhed by different caſes; the agent is always ſet before, 
and the object after the verb; this being the natural or- 
der, and neceſſary to determine the ſenſe; as, Alexander 
conquered Darius, If Darius had been the conqueror, it 
is plain that the order of the nouns muſt have been re- 
verſed. 

9, Proceed. 5 | 

A. The agent or ſubjef is moſt commonly ſet immedi- 
„ieh before the verb, or the ſign of the verb; as, the man 
> Wi five. The city has ſtood a thouſand years. In the impe- , 
The rative mood, however, it is ſet after the verb; as, ve 

be. Be thou happy. Alſo, when a queſtion is aſked, it b 
is ſet after the verb, or between the ſign and the verb; . 
as, are you there? Doth the king live? | 

O. How are the pronouns perſonal placed in a ſentence? Ih 

A, The pronouns, I, we, thou, ye, he, ſhe, they, and y | 
who, are always uſed, where they ſtand as the agent of an [| 
active, or the ſubject of a * 2 verb; as, { ſee ; he loves; 


18] 
we are; they go ; that is the perſon WRO paſſed us yeſter. 
day. A. 


9. What other rule is there? 


A. The noun or pronoun, which receives the force of 


the active verb, is moſt commonly ſet after the verb; as, 
love the laſs. But the relative whom, or wwhomoever, is 
always ſet before the verb; as, the laſs wHOM I love, 
is abſent, "45 £0 
Repeat the next rule. 5 

A. The accuſative caſe of a pronoun is always uſed, 
when it receives the force or impreſſion of the active par- 
ticiple, or comes after the infinitive mood of the neuter 

verb; as, /he is calling THEM. I ſuppoſe it to be HIM. 
| ©. What is the next rule? E; 

A. When a pronoun is ſet alone in anſwer to a quel- 

tion, or follows the preſent, or preter- imperfect tenle of 
the neuter verb, it muſt be put in the nominative caſe; 
as, who did it? I; that is, I did it. Mo ſaid ſo? be; 
that is, it was he, or, he it was that ſaid ſo. 
- ©. What other rules of ſyntax are there relative to 
pronouns? by 
A. Pronouns muſt always agree with the nouns, for 
which they ſtand, or to which they refer, in number, 
perſon, and gender; as, the ſun ſhines, and His race is ap- 
pointed to HIM. The moon appears, and SHE ſhines, but 
the light is not HER own. The ſea ſwells, I roars, and 
what can repel 1TS force. THIS nan, THESE Women, 

2. What is the next rule? | - 

A. The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the 
Engliſh language, is frequently joined in explanatory ſen- 
tences with a noun or pronoun of the maſculine or f- 
minine gender; as, IT was {; Ir was the man or woman 
that did it. | 

©. What other rule is there? 

A. When two or more nouns or pronouns of the ſi 

\ gular number, are joined together in a ſentence, ths 
pronoun which refers to them muſt be of the plural num: 
ber; as, the king and queen had put on THEIR robes. 

i | EE a Procet 
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9, Proceed. Ae 49% 8 
J. When two perſons or things are fpoken of in a 
ſentence, and there is occaſion to mention them over 
again, for the ſake of diſtinction, that is uſed in refer 
ence to the former, and 7hzs in reference to the latter; as, 


ſelf-love, which is the ſpring. of action in the ſoul, is ruled 


by reaſon ; but for THAT, man would be inactive ; and but 
for THIS, he would be active to no end. | 
Q. What have you further to obſerve? 

A. By way of emphaſis, the demonſtrative pronoun 


this, though in the conſtruction of a nominative caſe, is 


ſometimes placed without any verb, after the words to 
which it belongs; as, a matter of great importance THIS 
in the canduct of life. | | 

9, What elle * „ | leh 

A. Words deſigned to diſtinguiſh and give an emphaſis 
to the perſonal pronouns, which are the nominative caſe 
to a verb, are naturally placed after it; as, rf ye forgive 
not, EVERY ONE OF YOU, hrs brether his treſpaſſes. 

O., What is the next rule? 5 8 

A, The genitive caſe of a pronoun is always uſed, 
when joined to a noun, to denote property or poſſeſſion ; as, 


MY head, and THY hand; the head of me, and the hand 


of thee, are inelegant expreſſions, 
9. What have you further to remark ? 


2 


A. The pronouns whzichſoever, howſoever, and the like, 


are elegantly divided by the interpoſition of the correſpond- 
ing ſubſtantive, Thus, o WHICHEVER fide the king caſt 


his eyes; would have ſounded better if written, on which. 


fide ſoever. 
O: What are the rules of ſyntax relative to adjefives © 
A. The adjective is ufually ſet Before its ſubſtantive ; 
as, the SECOND year; a GOOD man. Sometimes, however, 
for better ſound's ſake, eſpecially in poetry, the adjective 


comes after its ſubſtantive; as, the genuine cauſe of every 


deed DIVINE. And, likewiſe, when a clauſe of the ſen- 

tence depends upon the adjective; as, a man GENEROUS 

to bis enemies. Feed me with faod CONVENIENT for me. 
2. What is the next rule? 
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A. Adjectives, ſignifying dimenſions, and ſome other 
properties of things, muſt be placed after the nouns ex. 
preſſing theſe particular dimenſions or properties; as, 4 
ire? three feet THICK. A body of troops fifty thauſand 
STRONG. | £ | 

O. What other rule is there? 5 
A. An adjeQtive ſhould not be ſeparated from its ſub. 
ſtantive, even by words which modity its meaning, and 
make but one ſenſe of it; as, a large ENOUGH number 
ſurely. The lower ſort of people are good ENOUGH judges, 
A number large enough ; and good judges enough; would be 
equally expreſſive. | | 

D. What is the next rule? 5 

A. When thing or things is the ſubſtantive to an adjec- 
tive, the word 7hing or things is omitted, and the adjec- 
tive 1s put abſolutely, or without its ſubſtantive; as, who 
will ſhew us any GOOD ? for, who*qwill ſhew us any OOO 
thing | | 

DS. Are there any other rules? 


* 


A. In many other inſtances, the adjective is put ab/c- 
Jutely ; eſpecially where the noun has been mentioned be- 
fore, or is eaſily underſtood, though not expreſſed; as, J 
wear a green coat, as I am very fond of GREEN. | 

©. May not a ſubſtantive have more adjectives than 
one joined with it? 

A. A ſubſtantive with its adjective is reckoned as one 
compounded word ; whence they often take another ad- 
jective, and ſometimes a third, and ſo on; as, an old man; 
a good old man; a very learned, judicious, good, old man. 
2. What are the rules of ſyntax relative to verbs; 
mention a few of them? | | 

A. Whenever no ambiguity will be occaſioned by put- 
ting the nominative caſe after the verb, this conſtruction 
makes an elegant variety in the Engliſh ſtyle. This is 
particularly the caſe in verbs neuter, which admit of no 
object of the affirmation; as, upon thy right hand, STANDS 
the queen. | 

What is the next rule? | . 

A. The nominative caſe has always this place, * 


% 
3 


1 
the ſentence begins with the prepoſition there; as, there 
was man ſent from God, whoſe name was Fohn. And 
generally after then, as, then came unto him the Phari- 
ees. 
Proceed. | 

A. Ta the cloſe of a paragraph, the nominative caſe 
generally follows the verb, even when the ſentence 1s at- 
firmative; as, and thus have you exhibited a fort of a ſtretch 
of art. 

9. Are theſe rules general? 

A. The nominative caſe does not eaſily follow the verb 
when the particle han precedes it; as, he thought they 
would Fans, 
the prelatical clergy. Than the prelatical clergy had ever 
been, would have read much better. | 

9. What other rule is there? 

AJ. When the nominative caſe is put after a verb, the 
adverb never, and ſuch other as are uſually placed after 
the verb, are put before them both; and when theſe be- 
gin a ſentence, we are diſappointed if the verb does not 
immediately follow; as, never ſovereign was bleſſed with 


more moderation of temper ; which ought to have been, 


never was ſovereign, &c. 
D. What have you further to obſerve ? 

A. When the nominative caſe is put after the verb, on 
account of an interrogation, no other word ſhould be in- 
terpoſed between them; as, may not we here ſay with Eucre- 


tus? which would be better, may we not [ay heres Se. 


Is nat it he? This ſhould be, is it not he? 
2. What is the next rule? | „ 
4, When a nominative caſe is not put after a verb, it 
has a (till worſe effect to place the negative particles be- 
fore it; as, not only he found himſelf a priſaner very nar- 
iy guarded, Which ſhould either be, he not only 
und himſelf; or, not only did he find himſelf. The fol- 
owing fentence is {till more aukwardly conſtructed by 
be interpoſition of a clauſe between the nominative cate 
nd the verb; not only the power of the crawn, by means of 
K 3 wardſhips 
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be placed there along with then; would NOT THEN his 


L. 10 . 
wardſhips and purveyance, was very conſiderable, it was alſy 
unequal and perſonal, | 

9. How ought the auxiliary verb ds or did to be pla. 


ced ? | 

A. The auxiliary verb ds or did, is neceſſarily placed 
before the nominative cafe, when the ſentence begins 
with neither, nor, and perhaps ſome other adverbs. This 
rule 1s obſerved in one part of the following fentence, and 
neglected in the other. The difference of the effect will 
be readily perceived by every Engliſh ear. NEITHER the 


conſtable opened his gates to them, NOR DID the Duke of if hav 
Burgundy bring him the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance. nt 
O. What other rule is there? king 
A. The negative particles are not well ſituated be- E 
tween the active participle of auxiliary verbs, and the A 


paſſive participle of other verbs. Thus, which BEIN adje 
NOT admitted into general uſe ; does not pleaſe the ear ſo pou. 


well as, which NOT BEING admitted. Nor does, HAVING E 
NOT known ; or, HAVING NOT confidered ; found fo well, A 
as, NOT HAVING known ; Or, NOT HAVING conſidered, after 

D. Proceed to the next. Gor 


A. When ſeveral auxiliary verbs are uſed, the place of WM ::474 
the adverb is after the firſt of them (if the ſecond of them Jian 
be not a participle), whether the nominative cafe come ¶ their 
before or after the verb; as, The three graces are always 9. 
drawn hand in hand, to ſhow that theſe three SHOULD BE NE- A. 


VER ſeparated. Should NEVER BE ſeparated, would Wi foll 


ſound better. Shall I BE NEVER ſuffered? ſhould be, 
SHAI NEVER BE ſuffered® | | 
©. Have you any thing further to remark on this 
head ? | 

A. Though the negative particles follow the auxiliary 
verbs in an interrogative ſentence, no other adverbs ſhould Mhronoz 
gave 11 
THEM 
1 
1 IS 91 
Ing, m 


art have been wholly unknown ; ſhould be written, would 
NOT this art THEN have been, Cc. 5 
O. What other rules are there ? : 
A. The object of an affirmation ſhould not eaſily be 
| e ſeparated 


[ 203 ] 
ſeparated from its verb by the intervention of other clauſes 
of the ſentence. The bad effect of this arrangement may 
be perceived in the following examples. Frederic ſeeing 
it was impoſſible to truſt, wiTH SAFETY, his life in the 
hands of Chriſtians ; was obliged to take the Mahometans for 
his guard, Or; the emperor refuſed to convert, AT ONCE, 
the truce into @ definitive treaty. | 

55 What is the next rule? | 

Even when a verb and a prepoſition, or ſome other 
word, make, as it were, but one compound word, and 
have but one joint meaning, yet they ſhould be ſeparated 
in this caſe. Thus, Arran propoſed to invite BACK the 
ling upon conditions; ſhould ſtand, to invite the king back, 

. What are the rules of ſyntax relative to adverbs ? 

A. The adverb is always placed immediately before the 
adjective, but moſt commonly after the verb; as, a VER 
pious man prays FREQUENTLY, 5 ns 

9, What is the next obſervation you have to make,? 

A. The French always place their adverbs immediately 
after their verbs; but this order by no means ſuits the 
idiom of the Englith tongue ; as, his government gave 
courage to the Engliſh barons to carry FARTHER thetr oppo- 
ſition, This ſentence would read much better, f carry 
thetr oppoſition farther. a | 

9. What rules are there beſide the foregoing ? 

A. Adverbs are placed after the accuſative caſe when 
it follows an active verb; as, he puniſhed him SEVERELY. 
They are alſo placed between the auxiliary and the verb ; 
as, I was CAREFULLY inſtructed. | 

O. What rules of ſyntax are there relative to pre- 
pofutrons £ 
ar il 4. Prepoſitions always govern the accuſative caſe of a 
uld pronoun, which is placed immediately after them; as, he 


this ave it ro ME. I Keep it FOR HIM. I received it FROM 
ld rhEM. | 6 = 


9, What is the next rule? 

4. After verbs of giving, ſhowing, &c. the prepoſition 
beßz is omitted before the pronoun; which, notwithſtand- 
atel ng, muſt be in the accuſative caſe ; as, I gave _ ro 
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book ; for, I gave ro him the boch. He ſhowed me e 


houſe ; i. e. He ſhowed To me the houſe. 2 
D. Is there any other rule? 1 nec 
A. The prepoſition 7 is always uſed before nouns of ma 

place, after verbs and participles of motion; as, I went r» ö wr 

London, I am going ro town. But the prepoſition at is © 

always uſed when it follows the neuter verb, in the ſame 4 

caſe ; as, I have been AT London; I was AT the place ap- fati\ 

pointed. We likewiſe ſay, he touched, arrived, lives, Ar 057 

any place. | r 
I What have you further to obſerve ?. 2 

The prepoſition in is ſet before counties, cities, and 8 
large towns; as, he lives I France, Id London, or Ix on 

Birmingham. But before villages, fingle houſes, and ci. ; I 

ties which are in diſtant countries, at is uſed; as, He 75 

lives ar Hackney; be is Ar Montpelier. 2 
©. Whatellſe? 5 1 6 
A. The prepoſition of will not bear to be ſeparated WI: 

from the noun which it either precedes or follows, with- 5 

out a diſagreeable effect; as in the following inſtances; C 

being in no ſenſe capable of EITHER intention or remiſſion; 10 * 

the word ITSELF of God. 

: I What further ? | | WF. S 
. The prepoſition 1 and the words with which it i Has. 
connected, may often elegantly precede the verb on which . ; 

they both depend; as, tu months had now paſſed, and 08 G 

Pekuah nothing had been heard. 55 
©. Proceed. . 1 
A. It is a matter of indifference with reſpect to the % 0 

pronoun one another, whether the prepoſition of be pla. 9. 

ced between the two parts of it, or before them both, T 

We may either ſay, they were jealous ONE OF ANOTHER, Vie 

or, they were jealous OF ONE ANOTHER, "A 
©. Are there any rules of ſyntax for conjunctions! ut a 

A. The conjunctions if, though, except, &c. implying "mi 

a manifeſt doubt, or uncertainty, require the ſubjunctive 4b 

mood after them; as, I he but SPEAK the word, ſee th . 

DO it. Though thou s LAV me, yet will I truſt in him. 9 

will not let thee go, except thou BLESS me. 4. 


7 


Q. Have you any thing further to obſerve ? 1 
| My f, Aer 


L 

A. Nor being a negative conjunction, it will be here 
neceſſary to obſerve, that in the Englith language, two 
negatives make one affirmative; as, NOR did they NOT 
perceive the evil plight, Milton. Eds 

What rule is there for placing mterjeftrons ? 
A. The interjections O, oh, and ah, require the accu- 
fative caſe of a pronoun in the fr perſon after them; as, 
O, me! Oh, me! Ah, me! But the nominative caſe in the 
ſecond perſon; as, O, thou that ruleſt! O, ye rulers of this 
land ! 717 „ | 
. What other general rules are there in ſyntax? + 

A. Therelatives, who, which, that, having no variation 
of gender or number, cannot but agree with their antece- 
dents. 

O. But how are they generally uſed? 

A. Who, being appropriated to perſons, may be account- 
ed both maſculine and feminine; as, the man or woman 
wHo. went with us. We apply which now to things only, 
and to irrational animals, excluding them from perfonali- 
ty, without any cantideration of fex ; which therefore may 


* 


be accounted neuter; as, the ox WHICH we ſaw killed, 
. How is that ufed ? | 
4. That is uſed indifferently both of perſons and things; 
as, the man THAT fought. The ox THAT was killed. The 
re THAT roaſted it. 

9. How'is what uſed? 

A. A hat includes both the antecedent and the relative; 
as, this was WHAT you wanted, that is to ſay, the thing which 
%% wanted, | 2 
O. What other rules are there ? 

J. So cloſely do we expect every relative to follow its 


ther ſubſtantive cannot be interpoſed between them, with- 

ut a diſagreeable effect; as, they attacked NORTHUMBER- 

LAND's houſe WHOM they put to death; which would have 

ead better, had it ſtood, they attacked the houſe of Noribum- 

und whom c. 

N. Have you any thing further to add? 3 

4. In the following ſentences the relative being ſtill far- 
| ther 


mtecedent, that if the antecedent be a genitive caſe, the 


dent, and the verb agrees with the relative in the third 


a | 


ther removed from its antecedent, has a ſtill worſe effed. in 
To involve his miniſter in ruin, Wo had been the author 3 an 
it. Primauzeth's ſhip was ſet on fire, wRO finding his de. Wi 
ftruftion inevitable, bore down upon the Engliſh admiral. 
. What other rules are there ? FT. tec 
A. The relative is the nominative to the verb, when 
no other nominative comes between it and the verb; ag pet 
WHO inſtead of going about doing good, are perpetually intent the 
upon doing miſchief. But when another nominative WM the 
comes between it and the verb, the relative is governed by am 
ſome other word in its own member of the ſentence : as, : 
the God wro preſerveth me, WHOSE I am, and won the 
FT ſerve. 1 . | 2 
What is the next rule? Wo! 
Every relative muſt have an antecedent to which it Hof 
refers, either expreſſed or underſtood ; as, wHo feals my chi. 
purſe, ſteals traſh; that is, THE MAN who ſteals my purſe, 
. How far is it neceſſary that the antecedent and re- 
lative ſhould agree ? Te | 
A. The relative muſt be of the ſame perſon with the 
antecedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly ; as, 
O Shepherd of ere THOU THAT LEADEST Foſeph like c 
Hock. Alſo, I am the Lord THAT MAKETH all things 0 


THAT STRETCHETH forth the heavens alone. In the latter 
ſentence, the Lord in the third perſon is here the antece- 


perſon; as I am the Lord, WHICH LORD, or be, THAT 
MAKETH all things. 7: 
©. What is the next rule? 


A. The relative is often underſtood or omitted; 2% WW 4. 
the man ] love, that is, the man wo I love. In the len- 9. 
per of mind I was then. In the poſture I lay. In each 0 ne 1 
theſe and the like phraſes, which are very common, them feph 
is an ellipſis both of the relative and the prepoſition, which y hi 


would have been much better ſupplied ; as, in the tenifet 
of mind IN WHICH I was then. In the paflure IN WHICH 


J lay. 
9. Is this ellipfis allowable ? 46) 

A. The omiſſion of the relative ſeems to be too much 
2 N f indulge 


[ 107 J | 
indulged in the familiar ſtyle; it is ungraceful in the ſolemn ; 
and of whatever kind the ſtyle be, it is apt to be attended 
with obſcurity and ambiguity. . | 

I Ought not the rules concerning the relative and an- 
tecedent to be particularly attended to:? 

A. Yes, the accuracy and clearneſs of the ſentence, de- 
pends very much upon the proper and determinate uſe of 
the relative, ſo that it may readily preſent its antecedent to 
the minds of the hearer or reader without any obſcurity or 
ambiguity. | | | 

9 Are the foregoing the whole of the rules relative to 

the fyntax * 
A. No exact rules can be given for the placing of all 
words in a ſentence. The eaſy flow and the perſpicuity 
of the expreſſion, are the two things which ought to be 
chiefly regarded. | 


„ — WT 3's 


' 
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OR, EXAMPLES OF GRAMMATICAL RE SOLUTION.“ 


O. Having gone through the different parts of ſpeech, 
and the rules for forming them into ſentences ; it will now 
be neceſſary to put the knowledge you have acquired of 
hem to the trial, Therefore tell me of what parts of 
pcech the words in the following ſentence conſiſt ?. 
5% 4. 1 will endeavour to point them out. 
en. 2. Specify the different parts of ſpeech in the follow- 
h of Wins lentence from Geneſis, chapter 45th. Then Jo- 
here eph could not refrain himſelf before all them that ſtood 
him, and he cried, cauſe every man to go out from 
ee; and there ſtood no man with him while Joſeph made 
cl gp known unto his brethren.” What part of ſpeech 
= TUE 
4 4. Then is an adverb. | 
E | | 
ulgel * Aſh, V 15 


Te], 

S. What part of ſpeech is Foſeph ? 

A. Joſeph is a noun or ſubſtantive. | 

©. Proceed through the reſt in the ſame manner; what 
part is could ?—@ = 

A. Could, is a ſign of the preter-imperfe& tenſe of 2 
verb in the potential mood; not, is an adverb ; refrain, 
is a verb; himſelf, a pronoun; before, a prepoſition; all, 
an adjective; them, a pronoun; that, a pronoun; ford, 2 
verb; by, a prepoſition ; him, a pronoun; and, a con- 
junction; he, a pronoun, cried, a verb; cauſe, a verb; 
every, an adjective; man, a ſubſtantive; 0, the ſign of 
the infinitive mood; go, a verb; out, an adverb ; from, a 

repoſition ; me, a pronoun; and, a conjunction; there, 
an adverb ; food, a verb; no, an adjective; man, a ſub- 
ſtantive; wth, a prepoſition; him, a pronoun; 20 ile, an 
adverb; Joſeph, a ſubſtantive ; made, a verb; himſelf, i 
pronoun; known, a participle; unto, a prepoſition ; his, 
a pronoun ; brethren, a ſubſtantive. 


O. Particularize the parts of ſpeech in the following 
ſentence.“ In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberws , 
Cæſar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, the the 
word of God came unto John, the ſon of Zacharias, i Wl pre 
the wilderneſs.” - ſub; 

4. ln} 7 a prepoſition 72 

the an article 4 
fifteenth _ an adjective He 
year | a ſubſtantive bo 
of a prepoſition 51 
the an article ys 
reign a ſubſtantive _ + 
of a prepoſition 0 ö 
Tiberius Cæſar a proper name Ap 
Pontius Pilate a proper name | af 
N a verb a 3 
governor a ſubſtantive : N 


of | a prepoſition | 
| | Jude 


Loth. + Lefſons of this kind ſhould be left, blank, to be fil 
ap by the learner, 
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a ſubſtantive 

an article 

a ſubſtantive - 
a prepoſition 


God a ſubſtantive. 
came à verb 
unto a prepoſition 


a proper name 


an article 


ſon a ſubſtantive 
of | | a prepoſition 


Zacharias a proper name 

7 in a prepoſition 
the an article 
Fi wilderneſs a ſubſtantive. 
2 . 
is 9. Give me a more extenſive deſcription of the ſame 

words, according to the rules of ſyntax ? | 
ng A. In is a prepoſition ; the, the definite article ; fe 
ws Wi tenth, a numeral adjective ; year, a ſubſtantive or noun in 
the the accuſative caſe, governed by the prepoſition in; of, a 


1 Wi prepoſition, the ſign of the genitive caſe ; the reign, a 
ſubſtantive, genitive caſe, governed by the prepoſition of ; 
F Tiberius Cæſar, both ſubſtantives, proper names, geni- 
tive caſe ; Pontius Pilate, ſubſtantives, proper names, no- 
minative caſe; being, the preſent or active participle of the 
verb to be; Governor, a ſubſtantive, accuſative caſe, the 
ſign the being left out by ellipſis; of Fudea, proper name, 
genitive caſe ; the word, a ſubſtantive, nominative caſe ;; 
of Cod, a ſubſtantive, genitive caſe ; came, a verb neuter, 
indicative mood, paſt or preter- imperfect tenſe, third per- 


rd; unto, a prepoſition; Fohn, a ſubſtantive, proper 
name; the ſon, a ſubſtantive, put in appoſition to John, 
that is, in the ſame caſe, governed by the ſame prepoſition 
nto; of Zacharias, a ſubſtantive, proper name, genitive 
ale in, a prepoſition ; the wilderneſs, a ſubſtantive, ac- 
ulative caſe, governed by the prepoſition in. | 


L. 3 5 


Judd 


de fill 


lon, ſingular number, agreeing with the nominativecaſe, the 


* 
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D. In the fame manner, explain the parts of ſpeech 
of the words contained in the Lord's Prayer? 

A. he, is the article demonſtrative ; Lord's, a ſub- 
ſtantive, genitive caſe; Prayer, a ſubſtantive ; the Lord“ 
Prayer, means the prayer of the Lord, Our, a pronoun 
poſſeſſive, and a pronominal adjective; father, a ſubſtan- 
tive; which, a pronoun relative, a word now ſeldom uſed 
when ſpeaking of a perſon, except inthis inſtance, as leſs fa- 
miliar, and more ſuited to the perſon here ſpoken of ; art, 
a verb, the ſecond perſon ſingular of the verb 70 be; it is 

ut in the ſecond perſon ſingular, becauſe hou 1s under- 
1 as thou which art; in, a prepoſition; heaven, a 
ſubſtantive, governed by the prepoſition in; hallowed, the 
participle paſt or paſſive of the verb 0 hallow; i. e. to make 
holy; be, a verb: it is uſed here in the imperative mood, 
and therefore put before the ſubſtantive ; hy, a pronoun 
perſonal, . ſecond perſon ſingular ; name, a ſubſtantive, 
nominative caſe ; thy, as before; will, a ſubſtantive ; e, 
as before; done, a verb, the paſlive participle of the verb 
to do; in, as before; earth, a ſubſtantive; as, an adverb 
of compariſon ; it, a pronoun, third perſon ſingular, neu- 
ter rg ; is, a verb, third perſon ſingular, of the preſent 
tenſe, of the indicative mood of the verb 7 be ; in heaven, 
.as before; give, a verb, uſed in the imperative mood, as 
thou is underſtood ; us, a pronoun, the accuſative calc, 
governed by the prepoſition 79, which is underſtood ; hs, 
à demonſtrative pronoun, or pronominal adjective ; day, 
a ſubſtantive ; our, as before; daily, an adjective, formed 
from the ſubſtantive day; bread, a ſubſtantive ; and, a 
conjunction copulative ; forgive, a verb, uſed in the im- 
perative mood; us, as before; our, as before; treſp/- 
ſes, a ſubſtantive, plural number; as, as before; ut, 
a pronoun, firſt perſon plural; forgive, a verb, indi- 
cative mood, preſent tenſe, and firſt perſon plural, 3 
the pronoun by which it is governed; them, a pronoun 
perſonal, accuſative caſe of they ; that, a pronominal al. 
jective; ſreſpaſs, a verb, indicative mood, preſent tene, 
third perſon plural; againſt, a prepoſition ; as, as be- 
fore; and, as before; lead, a verb, here uſed in the impet. 
tive 

* Greenwood, 


3 | 


tive mood, its nominative thou being underſtood ; ur, as 
before: net, an adverb of negation ; into, a prepoſition ; 
temptation, a ſubſtantive ; but, a conjunction; deliver, 
a verb, imperative mood; us, as before; from, a prepo- 
ſition 3 evil, an adjective; but according to the rule alrea- 
dy given, is uſedas a ſubſtantive, the word thing or perſon 
being underſtood ; for, a prepoſition, it is here uſed as a 
conjunction; thine, a pronoun of the genitive cafe ; is, a 

verb, the third perſon ſingular, preſent tenſe, indicative 


kingdom ; the, the demonſtrative article, uſed here in an em- 
phatical expreſſive manner; k:ngdom, a ſubſtantive; the, 
as before; power, a ſubſtantive; and the, as before; glo- 
| ry, a ſubſtantive ; for, a prepolition ; ever, an adverb, 
but here made a ſubitantive ; for ever and ever, is a ſolemn 
form, and means throughout all ages.; Amen, an adverb, 
or interjection, meaning /o be it, the uſual concluſion of 


prayers ; it is an Hebrew word, but common to almoſt 
all languages. „ | 
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* EXERCISES OF BAD ENGLISH; 

*. 0 BE CORRECTED, FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OP 
* THE YOUNG SCHOLAR. 5 
* 2, As you have now attained a.knowledge of the dif- 
10 ferent parts of ſpeech, and their relation one to another ; 
* for your further improvement, I ſhall write ſome ſenten- 
\ MW” of bad Engliſh, leaving the correction to you, in order 
nom ee try, whether the knowledge you have acquired, is well 
120. grounded, and if the rules before laid down be familiar to 
ende, eu. Thoſe I ſhall firſt give you, Will be to ſee whether 


Jou are thoroughly ſkilled in the relation of the verbs to 
L 2 4 
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mood, of the verb to be ; and agrees with the nominative 
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ſecond perſon; it ſhould therefore be, thou 4% laugh. 


Preſent tenſe, conſequently cannot agree with He, the third 


to be alſo in the 7hrd perſon plural; it ſhould be, they 4 
> | 


[ 2x2 J 


the pronouns, by which they are governed.—You will 


take care that they agree in number and perſon.* 


BXERCISE I. 


9. How are the following ſentences to be written ac. 
cording to the rules of grammar? I hates; thou dh 
laugh; he deſt play; we weepeth , ye does walk; they 


doth read. 


I art trying; thou is idling ; he are talking; we ar! 
going; ye is ſeeking ; they am tarrying. 
Begin with, I hates. 

A. Inſtead of I hates, I ſhould ſay, I Hate; that being 
the firſt perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe, of the indica- 
tive mood. 2-4 8 

O. Is, thou doth laugh, grammar? 
A. No; thou doth laugh, is putting doth, the ſign of 
the third perſon ſingular, with hou, a pronoun of the 


O. How 1s, he deſt play, to be wrote properly! 
A. Doſt is the ſign of the ſecond perſon ſingular, of the 


perſon ; it ought to be, he doth-or does play. 

O. How ois, we weepeth to be written? 

A. The pronoun zwe, being the firſt perſon plural, the 
verb ſhould likewiſe be in the plural number, and written, 


we > | | | 
©. How is, ye does walk? | 

A. As a pronoun in the ſecond perſon plural, and the 
ſign of the „ird perſon r, can by no means agree; 
it ſhould be, ye do wall. 
D. How, they deth read? | 

A. The pronoun, they, requifing the ſign of the ver 


8 Proceed with the ſecond ſpecimen; I art trying. 
e. TEE * 


a + Though theſe exerciſes are here explained, youth ſhould be frequent? 
exerciſed in the correction of ſimilar ones. 


G.. 6 

A, I art trying, by the ſame rules, ſhould be, 1 am 
trying; thou 1 idling, thou art idling ; he are talking, he 
i; talking; we art going, we are going 3 ye ig "ſeeking, 


ye are ſeeking ; they am tarrying, they are tarrying. 


＋ 
3 


bat tr, 3 3 


H. How would you write correctly the following ſen- 
tences? I didft aſk ; thou denied; he performedft ; we did 
demanded ; ye did ſleeps ; they did/t return. 


ed; we was paſſing; ye waſt ſpeaking ; they was | _ 


ning. a 
. I ſay, would you write, I ax? 
A. I would write the ſentence, I did aſk, inſtead of 
diaſt; for the auxiliary ſign of the ſecond perſon ſingular 
of the preter- imperfect tenſe of the indicative mood, can4 
not agree with a pronoun in the fr ft perſon, + 
9. How do you write, thou demed ?o— 
A. I would write it, thou denzedft ; the pronoun be- 
ing of the ſecond perſon ſingular, it requires the inflexion 
of the verb to be in the ſame perſon. eber 
O. How write, he performedſt ? | . 
A. As a pronoun in the third perſon, and a verb termi- 
nating in the ſecond perſon, cannot agree, I would ſay, 
he per out 160755 FVV 
D. How write, we did demanded? E 
A. The plural pronoun we, will require the verb 
to be in the plural likewiſe ; as, we did demand. | 
O. How write, ye did ſleeps? "= 2 
4. Sleeps being terminated as a verb in the third perſon 
ngular, cannot agree with the ſecond perſon plural; 
| conſequently ſhould write, ye did lep. 
L. How write, they dia return? 


of the verb, requiring that the ſign ſhould likewiſe be 
ral, I would ſay, they did return. e a » 
Q. As you have in the foregoing ſpecimen given your 
eaſons for changing the falſe grammar, to prevent repe- 
5 titions, 


- I waſt marching; thou were writing; he vv exereiſ- 


4, The plural pronoun Fhey, and the plural termination 
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been confounded ; we ſbalt deliver; ye ſhall have poſlell- 
large; he mighte/? have bleit ; we ſhouldeſt envy ; ye 


[ 114 J 
titions, proceed through the next, without doing ſo 
How would you write, I waſt marching, &c. 
A. Not, I 204% marching, but, I was marching ; not, 
thou were writing, but, thou wat writing; not, he waſp 
exerciſed, but, he was exerciſed ; not, we was paſſing, but, 
we were paſſing; not, ye waſ? ſpeaking, but, we were 
ſpeaking ; not, they was running, but, they were run- 
ning. | | : 
1 EXERCISE 111, 


Q. How would you write the following ſentences cor- 
N 3 giving at the ſame time your reaſons for doing 


I hadſt eſcaped . thou had been condemned ; he hadf 
ed; they wit ſucceed; I mayeft continue; thou wil! en- 


oughteſt to hath finithed ; they ſhalt hath entertained. 

Begin with I hadft eſcaped. _ 
HA. For I had/t eſcaped, I would write I had eſcaped; a 
the firſt perſon of the preter-perfe& tenſe of the indicative 


n 
mood, requiring that it ſhould be fo. 
. How write, thou had been condemned ? 
A. I would write, thou had: been condemned; for as n 
thou is the pronoun of the ſecond perſon ſingular, and u 
hadft been is the ſign of the ſecond perſon ſingular, of the 
preter- perfect 4 of the indicative mood, fo it ſhould 
be written. f | | In 
How write, he hadft been confounded ? ; pr 
A. The third perſon of the ſame mood and tenſe a3 of 
the foregoing, requires it to be, he had been con. Wi ſh, 
founded ? | 
©. How, we ſhalt deliver ? 
A. Me, being the fir/t perſon plural, and ſbalt, the ſign Wi dic 
of the ſecond perſon ſingular of the future tenſe of the in- per 
dicative mood, it ſhould be, we ſhall deliver. | pot 
the 


55 How write, ye halt have poſſeſſed? 


A. The pronoun ye, requiring that the ſign of * „ 
i : Ss . . OU 


En 
ſhould alſo be plural, it ought to be written, we ſhall have 
poſſeſſed. ; „ 
. How write, they wil? ſucceed ? 
F; They welt ſucceed, is certainly improper ; for wilt 
the ſign of the ſecond perſon ſingular of the future tenſe, 
cannot agree with they, the pronoun of the third perſon 


plural, it ſhould therefore be, they will ſucceed. 


9. Proceed now to the ſecond ſpecimen ; how would 
you write, I maye/t continue: 

A. Inſtead of mayeſt continue, I would write, I may 
continue; as a verb in the firſt perſon ſingular, preſent 


| tenſe, of the potential mood, requires. 


9. Thou will enlarge, is next to be explained? 

A. I would fay, thou wil? enlarge; which is the ſecond 
perſon of a verb in the future tenſe of the indicative 
mood, | | 
55 How would you write, he mighieſt have bleſt ? 

. Mighteſt being the ſign of the ſecond perſon of the 


with he, the third perſon ; I would therefore write, he 
might have bleſt. | 

What ſay you relative to, we ſhouldeſt envy ? 

A. This ſhould be written, we ſhould envy, as ſhould 


| the plural ſign, can alone agree with the plural pronoun, 


we. | 
9. How would you write ye oughteſt to hath finiſhed ? 

A. This ſentence appears to be wrong in two reſpects. 
In the firſt place, oughte/t ſhould be ought, to agree with the 
pronoun ye ; and 1n the ſecond place, the infinitive mood 
of the auxiliary verb have, is % have, not to hath ; it 


ſhould therefore be written, ye eught to have finiſhed. 


dicative mood, are wrong; ſhalt is the ſign of the ſecond 
perſon ſingular, and hath of the 7hird; neither of which can 


poſſibly agree with hey, the third perſon plural; it muſt 
| therefore be written, they /hall have entertained. | 


* 


EXERCISE 


preter- imperfect tenſe of the potential mood, cannot agree 


9, How will you amend, they /halt hath entertained 7 
4, Here both the ſigns of the future-perfe& tenſe, in- 
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EXERCISE IV. 


* 1 proved your {kill in the foregoing exerciſes 
relative to the agreement of verbs with their pronouns and 
ens, I ſhall proceed to try you in the agreement of ful. 
ee or nouns with verbs, in the following ſentences: 

The drums beats. The dog bark. Birds flies. The 
child are crying. The parrot chatter, Cats mews. The 
mice is P ag, 

Many days has 3 The man were very ſorrowful, 
My father waſt angry. Such perſons is much eſteemed, 
Virtue gain credit. 

Ho-] ſhould theſe be written to. make good gram- 
mar ? 

A. The drums beat ; becauſe the ſubſtantive drums be- 
ing plural, the yerb ought likewiſe to have a plural termi. 
nation. The dog barks ; as, the ſubſtantive * being 

ſingular, requires a fingular verb. 
Proceed with the others. 

. Inſtead of Birds flies, I would write Rag . ; for 
the ſame reaſon I wrote drums bat. The child are cry- 
ing, ſhould be 7s crying, inſtead of are, to agree with the 
ſingular ſubſtantive. The parrot challers, initead of chat- 
ter, which is a verb in the plural number, whilſt the ſub- 
ſtantive is in the ſingular. Cats mews, ſhould be cats 
mew ; and the mice are playing, inſtead of is playing; 


the ſubſtantive in both caſes being plural. 


Q. How do you render the next e many days 
has paſt? &c. : 

4. I ſhould ſay many days have paſt ; as days are plural, 
and has is ſingular. The man was very ſorrowful; as 
were would require the ſubſtantive to be in the plural, 
My father was angry, not coat; as the nominative Father, 
is the third perſon ſingular, and waſt is only uſed with 
the pronoun thou inthe ſecond perſon. It muſt be, ſuch 
perſons are much eſteemed ; becauſe perſons is a noun of 
the plural number. And it ſhould be, virtue gains credit; 
for the e reaſon. 


5 


— 


EXERCISE 


[ 17 J 
EXERCISE v. “ 


9, How will you write the following ſentences gram- 
matically ? | | 

| 1 my ſiſter walks often together. Thou and thy 
| coulin is always wrangling. Honour and reſpe& waits on 
goodneſs, This fellows wz/t be troubleſome. My mother 
loves him better than /. John delivered? the letter to 
thou, | : 

This is the man who thou ſaw yeſterday. While we was 
hunting, ye was ſtudying. She have always highly valued 
thou, tho thou has not believed it. They ſays that the king 
am coming, and that he ww:/? make a grand appearance. 

My ſon forgets not my law, but let thine heart Feeps 
my commandments, | | | 

Withholds not good from they to who it art due, when it 
are in the power of thine hand to does it. 


8 EXERCISE VI. 


O. How would you write the following ſentences ? 

This book is more thicker than thine. She is the moſt zwi- 
ſeſt of the three. Give me your Brother knife. That 
wilt add to your ſon diſgrace. It is a moſt ſhackingeſt 
thing. | 
| Wiſdom are betterer than rubies, and all the thing that 
may/t be deſired is not to be compared unto it. 

Pleaſure and amuſement, purſued with moderation, zs 
as requiſite for the preſervations of health, as heat, air, and 
moiſture, zs for the growth of the plants and flowers. 


How would you expreſs the firſt ſentence; this 
book, &c ? | 


— 


. A. I would write it, this book is thzicker than thine ; 

27 not more thicker; as in the compariſon of adjectives both 

I the ſigns of the comparative * are never made uſe of 

th together with propriety ; we ſhould therefore either ſay, 

4h more thick, or thicker. | | | 

of 8 How would you write the is the mot wiſeft of the 

it: three? I | 

6 | | A. As 
* The fifth and ſeventh exercifes are left to be explained by the learns 

[SE er; the neceſſary clucidations being given in the others, 
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A. As in the foregoing inſtance of the comparative de. 


| Eree of adjectives, ſo in the ſuperlative degree likewiſe, 


one of the ſigns is unneceilary; I would conſequently 
write, ſhe is the 20% of the three. | 

D. How would you write, give me your brother 
8 | | 

A. The ſubſtantive brother, in this inſtance, appearing 


to denote poſſeſſion, it muſt be of the genitive caſe; | 


would of courſe, either write it, give me your brother's 
knife, or the knife f or belonging to your brother. 
9. How write that w:/? add to your fon diſgrace ? 

A. In the firſt place, the pronoun 7hat requiring the 
ſign of the verb to be in the /h:rd perſon, wilt, the ſign of 
the /econd perſon, mult be changed into will; and agree- 
able to the rule in the foregoing article, ſon, ſhould be 
in the genitive caſe. The ſentence will then be as follows; 
That will add to your ſon's diſgrace. 

2. How will you put into grammar the ſentence, wil. 
dom are betterer, c.? 
A. Wiſdem being a noun of the fingular number, the 
verb ſhould be the ſame; and the rule for the compariſon 
of adjectives being, that thoſe of more than one {ſyllable 
found better when expreſſed by the ſign than by the added 
termination er; the former part of the ſentence muſt be 
written, wiſdom is better than rubies ; and as to the lat- 


ter part, the adjective all, ſignifying more than one thing, 


it ſhould be 7h:ngs ; which being plural, the ſign of the 
verb ſhould not be mayeſt, which is the ſecond perſon ſin- 


gular, but may, the third perſon plural, as well as arr, 


which the ſubſtantive h:ngs likewiſe governs. © It would 
then run, and all the hings that may be deſired, are not 
to be compared unto it. TEES | 
| 5 How would you write the laſt ſentence in this ex- 
erciſe? | | | 

A. As two or more ſubſtantives united by the conjunc- 


tion and, require the verb to be plural; and as the word 


preſervation, does not admit of a plural ending, it muſt be 
thus written, pleaſure and amuſement, purſued with 
moderation, are as requiſite for the preſervation of health, 


1 1 
55 heat, air, and moiſture are for the growth of plants and 
ſlowers. | LS bet 1 | 

| - EXERCISE VII. 


), How would you render the following ſentences into 
£00 Engliſh : 


have revolved on all the action of the days paſt. 

; Young perſons are not er indebted to their teachers 
for the good and wiſe inſtructions that are given him, than 
they is to their parents, which broughteſt them into exiſt- 

: ence. | 


f We wert born for ſociety and the community of man- 
- kind, and therefore ſhouldeſ? contribute as much as are in 
e our power to the common benefits. 


The due mianagement of the early part of life are of ſuch 
ſingular importance to the future welfare of men, that he 
are uſually good or bad, according to the good or bad 
principle they then zmbibes, | 


EXERCISE VIII. 


n 

le In what manner would you write the following 
ed hiſtorical paſſages, which give a greater ſcope for your ap- 
be plying the rules of grammar? | 

it- It are report of Hercules that when he grow up towards 
87 manhood, they went into a lonely places, and there fit 
he down, deliberated with her/elf, a long times, whether he 
in- ſoould/? gave hi mſelf up to the way of virtue or pleaſure. 

+ When a perſons once offereth to teaches Themiſtocles 


the arts of remembered all thing; Themiſtocles replic/t, 
that he wouldt does her a much more acceptable favours, 
if he would taught him how to forget thoſe things, who he 
wiſhed not to remembers. | | 

4, By a recollection of the rules I have learnt, I readily 


nc- perceive, that in the beginning of the firſt paſſage, it are, 
ord cannot be grammar; #/ being a pronoun of the third per- 
"y on ſingular, cannot agree with are the plural of the pre- 
Vit 


ſent tenſe of the auxiliary verb 7 he. Nor ſhould the verb 
report be in the preſent tenſe, but in the paſt or preter, as 
| h N lomething 


Docs not thou compoſeſt thy eyes to ſleep, before thou 
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ſitting down, deliberated with himſelf, a long time, whe- 


A. I would thus reſtore it to its original ſenſe : 


art of remembering all things, Themiſtocles replied, that 


3 
fomething is referred to which has happened; ſo that it 
ſhould be, it zs reported. The next error I perceive is, 
when he grow up; as this verb relates alſo to the ac. 
tion here ſpoken of, it ſhould be in the paſt tenſe likewiſe, 
and be written grew. In the next place, they being the 


relative to the antecedent Hercules, it ought to be he, in- 


ſtead of they. And the article a denoting that the ſubſtan. 
tive which it precedes, ſhould be in the ſingular number, 
it muſt be wrote, he went into a lonely place. ] further 


Tee, that ſit ſhould be fitting, the active participle; that 


herſelf ſhould be himſelf; as a pronoun of the feminine gen- 
der cannot here agree with its antecedent Hercules. In- 
ſtead of a long mes, it ought to be written a long 
time ; the article a, as juſt obſerved, denoting that its ſub- 
ſtantive muſt be ſingular. Further, he ſhouldſt, cannot 
be proper; he the third perſon ſingular requiring ſhould, 
not ſhouldſ?, the ſign of the ſecond perſon ; and as the 
verb is in the preter-· imperfect tenſe of the potential mood, 
it muſt be ſhould give himſelf up; and laſtly, as the ways 
or paths of virtue and pleaſure are more than one, it ought 
not to be way, but ways. The ſentence will conſequent) 
run thus: | | | 

It is reported of Hercules, that when he grew up to- 
wards manhood, he went into a lonely place, and there 


ther he ſhould give himſelf up to the ways of virtue or 
—_—— 

. Proceed to the next ſentence, and tell me briefly 
how you would render that ? | 


a. 


When a perſon once offered to teach Themiſtocles the 


he world do him a much more acceptable favour, if he 
would teach him how to forget thoſe things, which he 
wiſhed not to remember, * | 


OF 


® Specimens of the Engliſh language written with propriety and ele- 
gance, might have been inſerted here; but as they would extend the 
work too much, the reader is referred for them to the Spectators, al 
Other writings of the mott approved authors. 


— — 


EF. 
er THE ELLIPSIS.* 


9. What is meant by an ellpfts? 
A. Ellipfis, as applied to grammar, is the omiſſion of 
ſome word or words, which muſt be ſupplied, either to 
complete the ſenſe, or to make out the grammatical con- 
ſtruction of the ſentence, © © 9 
O. What is the deſign of uſing the ellipſis? REES 
A. Tt is to avoid: diſagreeable repetitions, as well as to 


by 

t Wl expreſs our ideas in as few words, and as pleaſing a 
. manner, as poſſible. | 

1 D. Is not the ellipſis to be uſed with care? 8 

9 A. Ves. In the application of this figure, great care 
» ſhould be taken to avoid ambiguity ; for whenever it ob- 


ot ſcures the ſenſe, it ought by no means to be admitted. 
45 9, When is the ellipſis chiefly uſed? „ 
A. Almoſt all compounded ſentences are more or leſs 
elliptical, | RED 8 
In what inſtances ? . 


7 To TH 
1 A. The ellipfis of the article is thus uſed: a man, w- 
van and child, i. ei 4 man, a woman, and a child. 4 


father and ſon; 1. e. a father and his ſon. The fun and 


to- en; i. e. the ſun and the moon. The day and hour; i. e. 
gere e day and the hour. In all theſe inſtances, the article 
he- being once mentioned, the repetition of it, unleſs ſome 


peculiar emphaſis required it, would have been unne- 
ceſſary. | VVV = 
9, Is there no exception to the foregoing rule? 


ed, requires it; as in the following inſtance; not on] 


llipſis of the laſt article would be improper. 
Proceed to the ellipſis of the noun ? | 


manner; a learned, wiſe, and good man; i. e. a learne 


n; i. e. the laws of God, and the laws of man. 
& Is this ellipſis mo uſed? | 


* Aft, 


J. Yes, when ſome peculiar emphaſis, as juſt obſerv- 


the year, but the day, and the hour. In this caſe, the 


The noun is frequently omitted in the 9 


nan, a wile man, and a good man. The laws of God and 


A. No; 
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A. No; in ſome very emphatical expreſſions the ellip- 

is ſhould not be uſed; as, Chriſt the power of God, and 
the wiſdom of God ; which is more emphatical, than, 
Chrift the power and wiſdom of God, would be. 

. How is the ellipſis of the adjectiue uſed ? 

[20 In the following manner ; a delightful orchard and 
garden ; 1. e. a delightful orchard, and a delightful garden, 
A little man and woman ; i. e. a little man, and a littl: 
woman. Great wealth and power ; 1. e. great wealth, and 
great power. 

F 22 5 there no exceptions to this rule? | 

In ſuch elliptical expreſſions as the foregoing, the 
adjective ought to have exactly the ſame ſignification, and 


to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter ſubſtantive 
as to the former ; otherwiſe the ellipſis ſhould not be ad- 


mitted. 
I What other exception is there? 
This ellipſis ſhould not be applied to nouns of aif- 


ferent numbers; as, a magnificent houſe and gardens: in 


this caſe it is better to uſe another adjective; as, a mag- 
neficent houſe, and fine gardens. 
7. Give an example of the ellipſis of the pronoun? 

T love and fear him ; ; Le. I love him, and I fear hin, 
My 4 and lands; i. e. my houſe and my lands. 

s this ellipſis generally uſed? 

In all theſe inſtances, the ellipſis may be introduced 
with propriety ; but if we would be more expreſs and em. 
phatical, it muſt not be admitted ; as, my Lord and nm 
God, my ſons and my daughters. 

E hat other rule 1s there? 

In ſome of the common forms of ſpeech, the rel. 
tive pranoun is uſually omitted; as, this is the man they 
hate; inſtead of, this is the man whom they hate. 70% 
are the goods they bought ; for, theſe are the goods which 
they bought. 

Is this rule without an exception ? 

A. For the moſt part ; however, in complex ſentences 


It is much better to have " relative pronoun expreſſed; 


as, it is more proper to ſay, the ae in which * 
tall 


LEE 
than, in the peftu re I lay. The horſe on which I rode fell 
| | down; than, the harſe I rode fell dawn, Is 
9, What other rule have you to give. ; 
| A. The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of 
a ſentence together; and ſhould, to prevent confufion and 
1 WE obſcurity, anfwer to each other with great exactnefs. 
9. What examples have you to give? _ | 
A. Me fpeak that we do know, and teſtify THAT we have 
d ſeen. Here the ellipſis is manifeſtly improper, and ought 
| to be ſupplied; as, we ſpeak that which we do know, and 
teſtify that which we have ſeen. : 


he 9, How is the ellipſis of the verb uſed? | 

nd A. As in the following inſtances ; the man was old and 
Ve crafty; 1. e. the man was old, and the man was crafty. 
d She was young, and rich, and beautiful; 1. e. ſhe was 

young, ſhe was rich, and ſhe was beautiful. Thos art 

| poor, and wretched, and miſerable, and blind, and naked. 
if- To fill up the ellipſis in this ſentence, thou art, ought to 
in 


be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

Q. Is there no exception to this rule? 

A. If we would in ſuch enumeration point out one 
property above the reſt, that property muſt be placed laſt, 
and the elfipfis ſupplied; as, ſhe is young and beautiful, 
and ſhe is rich. 3 

2. What other inſtances can you give of the ellipſis of 
the verb? h 
A. I went to ſee and hear him ; that is, I went to fee and 
I went to hear him. In this inſtance there is not only an 
ellipſis of the governing verb, I went, but likewiſe of 
the ſign of the infinitive mood, which is governed by it. 

O. What is the next rule? | | ry 

A. Some verbs, through cnſtom, ſeem to require this 
| ellipſis of the ſign of the infinitive mood; as, I bid you riſe 

and go ; inſtead of, I bid you 76 riſe and to go. I heard 


Theſe 


which 


him curſe and ſwear ; for, J heard him 70 curſe and to 
ſwear. In theſe and ſome other inſtances, the ſign would 


tence Wi de improper. | 

eſſed 75 How is the ellipſis of the adverb uſed? 

*. It is uſed in the following and other inſtances, as, 
4 | | 
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O pity! O ſhame /—Milton. ..  _ | 
„ What other inſtances have you to give of the uſe of 


your converſation, I. ſhould have ſat ts him with more delight 


| L 124 J | 
he ſpate and acted wiſely ; i. e. he ſpake wiſely, and aQed 
wiſely. Thrice I went and offered my ſervice ; i. e. thrice 
1 went, and thrice I offered my ſervice. 

* What is the ellipſis of the prepoſetion 

A. It is ſeen in the following inſtances ; as, he went into 
the churches, halls, and public buildings; i. e. he went into 
the churehes, into the halls, and into the public buildings, 
He alſo went through all the fireets and lanes of the city; 
1. e. through all the ſtreets, and through all the lanes. He 


Joke to every gentleman and lady there; i. e. to every gentle. 


man, and to every lady, „ | | 

©. What is the ellipſis of the conjunction? 

A. As follows; they confeſs the power, wiſdom, goodneſs, 
and love of their creator ; i. e. the power, and wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, and love. I may ſpeak, of power, wiſdom, goid- 
neſs, truth ; that is, of: power, .of wiſdom, of goodneſs, 
and of truth. Though I love him, I do not adore him ; i.e, 
though I love him, ye? I do not adore him. 

D. Is there any ellipſis of the interjection? 1 

A. The ellipſis of the interjection is not very common; 
it however is ſometimes uſed; as, O pity and ſhame! i. e. 


* 


the ellipſis? 


A. As they occur. in almoſt every ſentence of the Eng- 


liſh language, innumerable inſtances may be given; buta 
few only can be admitted here, TE, 
©. What is the firſt you have to give? a 
A. In the following inſtance there is a very conſider- 


able one; as, he: will often argue, that if this part of our 


trade were well culitvated, we ſhould gain from one nation: 
and if another, from another; i. e. he will often argue, that 
if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we ſhould 
gain from one nation; and if another part of our trade 
awere well cultivated, we ſbould gain from another nation, 
Spectator. | 
55 What is the next? 7. „ 
« Could the painter have made a pifture of me, capable if 


than 


ti 


„ 
zan ever 1 did to any thing in my life; i. e. could the 
painter have made a picture of me, which could have been 
capable of your converſation, I ſhould have ſat to him 
with more delight, than ever I did it to any thing in my 
life. —Locke. | 1 OT | 
9. Have you any other inſtances? —— | 
A. The following ſentences, though ſhort, contain much 
of the ellipſis. Well is him ; i. e. well it is for him. e 
is me; i. e. wo is tome. Wo unto you; i. e. wo be unto 
you. To let blood; 1. e. to let out blood. To let down; 
1. e. to let zt fall or ſlide down. To walk a mile; i. e. to 
walk through the ſpace of a mile. To ſleep all night; i. e. 
55 to ſleep through all the night. | | 7 
1 9. W 
d- of the ellipſis ? 


s, A. In ſome particular caſes they are improper ; as in the 
8 following; 1 ſcarce know any part of natural philsſephy 
would yield more variety and uſe: this ſhould have been, 
| any part of natural philoſophy, which, would yield, &c. 
n; Ds 57 5 85 
8 J. Have you any other? = | 
A. You and I cannot be of tws opinions: nor, I think, any 
> of two men uſed to think with freedom. In this ſentence. the 
_ WH <lliplis ought thus to be ſupplied ; nor, I think, any two 
1 men who are uſed to think with freedom. 
OF PROSODY, 
der- . What does proſody tea) 3 
Fa 7 Proſady W 1g . a parts; the firſt teaches the 
PO true pronunciation of words, compriling accent, quantity, em- 
that phafis, and cadence, and the other the art of making verſes. 
ld . i 
. OF ACCENT. 1 
ation: J. What is accent? 5 
A. Accent is the raiſing of the voice upon a certain 
| vowel in a word, which muſt be louder, or better heard, 
ble of Wi than the reſt ; as in the word torment, the voice muſt be 
* M 3 .. raiſed 
tan c Th 


Buchanan. 
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ſyllable, ci, which has the accent; i. e. that ſyllable muſt 


tive is a monoſyllable, it always takes the accent; as, nita- 


lable, that ſtill keeps the accent; as, childiſpneſs, careleſ. 


as, management, bantered, Fo ee, commendubly, Qt. 


dier, &c. except defer, prefer, infer, intir, =» 


accent on the fin ſyllable ; as labour, favour, billow, fil 


raiſed on the fi ſyllable, tor, which takes the accent; that Y 
is, it muſt be louder than in the ſyllable, ment. So in the 
word reconciling, the voice muſt be raiſed on the 1þ:r1 


be better heard than the reſt. | 4 
J. Are there any rules for the due accenting of 
words? 8 1 


A. Yes; firſt in derivative words, where the primi. 


ble, herbal, guidance, foilifh, drtift, friendſhip, blameleſs, &c, 
And if another ſyllable be added to the derivative monoſy]. 


neſs, crafiily, fooliſhneſs, &c.. In primitive words of two 
3 whether the accent lies on the firſt or ſecond 
yIlable, that ſyllable always retains it in the derivative; 


. ©. What is the ſecond rule relative to the accenting 
G | 

A. Diſlyllables ending in en, er, on, and or, have the 
accent on the f ſyllable ; as, golden, rotten, danger, ir. 


. What is the third rule? ye ; 
A, Diſſyllables that end in «ur, ow, le, age, have the 


low, himble, trifle, baggage, ditage, &c. | 
- What is the fourth rule ? Won 0; 
The ſyllable that ends in e final, generally takes the . 
accent; as, deſpiſe, deſi re, comprize, preſume, improve, Wi: 
importune. 5 
2, What is the fifth rule? de 
A. When verbs, or nouns of two ſyllables, contain 2 
diphthong in the laſt ſyllable, the diphthong takes the ac- 
cent; as, prevail, reveal, frontier, appeaſe, applaiiſe, &c. er) 
And a proper diphthong commonly takes the accent 1 bit 


other poſitions, 


> What is the ſixth rule? | 
A. Verbs of two ſyllables that end in two conſonants, 
have the accent on the laſt ſyllable ; as, commend, deſcend, 
defend, attend, conſent, depart, reſort, &c. : 

5 ©, What 


{x} ] 
D. What is the ſeventh rule? TOR EMT Note 
Monoſyllables that are compounded with a prepo- 


the | 
ird ſition, retain the accent; as, contempt, beſtir, for ſake, fore- 
uſt hide, withdraw, contradift, introduce, ſubiratt, tranſport, 
xc. And verbs, whether put firſt or laſt in compounding 
of a word, have the accent; as, breakfaſt, backſlide, ; ke. 
9. What is the eighth rule? | 
Mis A. Nouns become verbs by changing the accent ; as, a 
tae tirment, to torment; an äccent, to accent; a contrat?, to 
Ge. contract; a concert, to concert, &c. It muſt be obſerved, 
ſyl- that the active and paſlive participles of ſuch verbs follow 
leſſ- the accent of the verbs, and not of the ſubſtantives; as, 
two Wl tormenting, tormented ; not t5rmenting, tirmented, &c. 
ond What is the ninth rule? | | 
ive; A. Diſſyllables that have two vowels which are ſepa- 


rated in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable; as, lion, real, riot, quiet, liar, rũin, &c. ex- 
cept create. | | „ 

9. What is the tenth rule? | 

A. Triſſylables ending in ous, al, nce, ent, ate, gene- 
rally have the accent on the 5 ſyllable ; as, ſpecious, 
idrous, chrinical, capital, audience, countenance, permanent, 
armament, delegate, propagate, &c. . 
2. What is the eleventh rule? | 
A. Words of three ſyllables ending in ude, dy, fy, and 


, 


s the N p/cen:tude, melody, tragedy, grãtiſy, Rliipify, eprlogue, cata- 
2rove, M Hue, &c. Some triſſyllables, however, that are derived 


debauchte, magazine, acquieſce, repartte, &c. 


ain 2 O. What is the twelfth rule? 


1e ac- 4. Words conſiſting of polyſyllables, _—_ ary, or 


„ dic, %, have the accent on the fs ſyllable z as, ſolitary, är. 
nt in Mary, dilatory, dratory, &c, © OR 
O. What is the thirteenth rule? ö 


4. In thoſe ending in 19gy, tomy, or nomy, graphy, ical, 


nants Mer ical, ety, and iy, the accent lies on the ſyllable next 
-ſcend, to the termination; as, doxology, genealogy, anatomy, phy- 


Pognomy, orthography, gebgraphy, epidemical, angehcal, em- 


What © phatical, 


egue, have the accent on the fi ſyllable ; as, magnitude, 


from the French, have the accent on the laſt ſyllable ; as, 


oy 3 * 


Phãtical, enthuſidſtical, ſobriety, varitty, authivity, ett 


f [4 2887 J 


2. What is the fourteenth rule? | b 
A. The accent lies always on the ſyllable next 10 7 d 
termination, in words ending in ton, fron, cian, cial, and f 
tial; as, oration, conſolation, commiſſion, diviſion, magician, v 
physician, judicial, artificial, ſubſtantial, prudential, &c. mn 
| 75 W hat is the fifteenth rule? bo: PF? 
A. Polyſyllables ending in tor, or ic, have the accen; a1 
on the penultima, or laſt ſyllable but one; as, commentiter, | 
operator, epidemic, angelic. But thoſe ending in tous, han 
the accent on the antepenult, or the lf? ſyllable but tuo; qi 
as, notirious, ceremõnious, laborious, &c. Several long /. 
words have two accents ; as, ancircumflantial, inpremide W 
_ tated, tränſulſtantiätion, &c. | or 
', OF QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, AND CADENCE,® = 
©. What do you underſtand by quantity? 
A. Quantity is the proper meaſure of ſyllables, deter. 
mining them to be long or ſhort. alt 
9 DJ What is the proportion between a long and a ſhirt he 
ſyllable? | lat 
A. A long ſyllable takes double the time in pronouncing, Will th: 
that a ſhort one does; as, fir, fire; rib, robe. on 
Q. What is emphaſis ? 1 firt 
A. As accent is the riſing of the voice upon a certain Wi {er 
ſyllable in a word, ſo emphaſis is the elevation of the voice 
upon a certain word or words in a ſentence. 
2: What rules are to be obſerved with regard to em- tha 
haſis? Eo 1 anc 
A, The emphatical word or words being thoſe which ing 
carry an importance in themſelves, and on which the 
ſenſe of the reſt depends, muſt always, wherever they arc ll - 
found, whether in the beginning, middle, or end of a ſen- Wi {cri 
tence, be pronounced with a fuller and ſtronger ſound. oi Wi 5%: 
voice; as in theſe ſatirical lines of Horace: = I 
Get place and wealth, if poſſible, with grice; Wh 
If not, by any means get wealth and place. Por r. 15 


1 Qt. How 


Maſon's Eſſay on Elocution, Buchanan, &e. 


1 
9, How do you explain the force of theſe lines? 
4. The emphatical words are accented, that they may 


done, they might have been found out by putting the fol- 
lowing queſtions. I bat muſt. I get? The emphatical 
words will be the anſwer, viz. place and wealth. How 
muſt I get them ? Anſwer, with grace. Ie not with grace, 


and place. 
SOD. What other rules are there? x 

A. The emphaſis lies often on the word that aſks a 
queſtion 3 as, /Fhs ſaid fa? When will he come? What 
ſhall Ido? Whither fhall I go? Why ds you weep ® And 
when two words are ſet in contraſt, or in oppoſition to 
one another, they are both emphatic; as, he is the ty rant, 
not the father of his people. His ſubjedts fear him, but do 
nat live him, | EY 

9, What is the next rule ? 3 | 

A. Some ſentences are ſo full and comprehenſive, that 
almoſt every word is emphatical'; as, ye hills, and dales, 
je rivers, vboõds, and plains; or, as that pathetic expoſtu- 
lation in the prophecy of Ezekial ; why will ye de] In 


0, the latter ſhort ſentence every word is emphatical ; and 
on whichever word you lay the emphaſis, whether the 


firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth, it ſtrikes out a different 
ain ſenſe, and opens a new ſubje& of moving expoſtulation. 
ice Q. What have you further to remark ? 5 
4. Some ſentences, as well as words, are equivocal ; 


and we can only underſtand the ſenſe intended, by obſerv- 
Ing on what word the emphaſis is laid. | 

| ©, Give an example of what you mean? | 
A. This duplicity, or equivocal meaning, is very ob- 
lervable in the following ſhort ſentence, ſball you ride to 


our different ſenſes, according to the different words on 
which you lay the emphaſis, If it be laid on the word 
you, the anſwer may be, no ; but I deſign to ſend my ſervant. 
lf it be placed on the word ride, it may be anſwered, ns ; 


* 


be the more readily diſtinguiſhed. Had not this been 


þw2? Anſwer, by any means, Get what ? Anſwer, qwealth 


"0; Fes. GEL 


that is, they contain in them more ſenſes than one; 


town t3-day © This queſtion is capable of being taken in 


1 intend. 
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on the word fo-day, the ſenſe is ſtill different from all theſe, 


and generally takes place at the end of a fentence, unleſs 


pioufly treated of. 


130 J 
I intend ta walk ; If, on the word town, the anſwer ma 
be, no; I defign to ride into the country; And if it be laid 


and the anſwer may be, no ; but I ſhall go to-morrow. O 
ſuch importance oftentimes is a right emphaſts, in order 
to determine the proper ſenſe of what we read or ſpeak, 
©. What do you mean by cadence ? 
A. Cadence is directly oppoſite to emphaſis; for as em. 
phaſis is the r:fing ; cadence is the Falling of the voice; 


it cloſes with an emphatical word. 


ON STOPS. OR POINTS, AND MARKS OR NOTES. 
©. What is the uſe of the ops and marks made uſe of 


in writing? 

A. As in ſpeech or diſcourſe there are ſeveral motions uſu- 
ally made by different parts of the body, as the head, arms, 
&c. in order to excite attention, and tranſmit a more clear 


and perfect idea to the hearer, of the meaning and inten- 5 
tion of the ſpeaker ; ſo writing being the very image 0 ing 
ſpeech, there are feveral points or marks made uſe of in it, , 
not only to mark the diſtance of time in pronouncing, but fen. 
alſo to prevent any confuſton or obſcurity in the ſenſe a WM-., 
the writer, ſo that it may be the more readily diſtinguiſhed 
and comprehended by the reader. | : 
I: How many points or ſtops are there? 90% 
There are four points or flops conſidered as interval | 

in reading, viz. the comma, ſemicolon, colon, and period, ar : 


Full point. 
2. What is a comma? | | 
A. A comma, marked thus (,) is the ſhorteſt pauſe, ard 
diſtinguiſhes the conjun& members of ſentences; as, Gi 


#5 merciful, long-ſuffering, ſlow to wrath, abaunding in gol. : 
| 7 neſh ma 

„ The ſecond part of proſody, which relates to the art.of ve fication voile 
uſually follows here. But as inſtructions on this head are more cal O 
lated for thoſe who have gone through the firſt principles of gramma!, is u 
will be reſerved for the ſecond part of this work, where it will be c ; 
« 


+ Maſon, Sir James Burrows, Buchanan. 5 
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neſs and truth. At each of theſe you pauſe whilſt you can 
ſay, one. | 

Wat is a ſemicolon 

A. A ſemicalen, marked thus, (;) is a pauſe ſomewhat 
longer than a comma. This point ought to be made in 
the ſubdiviſion of the members of a ſentence, thus; as the 
ſhadow moves and zwe do not percerve it; or, as the tree 
graws and aue do not apprehend it; ſo man, &c. The pauſe 


uſed in diſtinguiſhing nouns of contrary ſignifications as 
things public things private: things ſacred and prophane. 

9. How is the colon uſed ? : 

A. The colon, marked thus, (:) is uſed when the ſenſe 
is perfect, but the ſentence not ended; as, if the enemy 
af advances, I command you to give battle: if nat, march ftraight 

ta the city. At this point you reſt till you can fay, one, 
ſue two, three. | ; | 

O. What is a period or full point? ; 

A. A period, marked thus, (.) is the greateſt pauſe, and 
is made when the ſentence is completely ended; as, /earu- 
ing makes life ſweet, and produces pleaſure, tranquillity, 
glory and praiſe, Here, before you begin the ſubſequent 
ſentence, you reſt till you can repeat, one, two, three, 
ur, = 
9. Are there not other points? 

A. Ves; the eroteſis, or, point of interrogation ; and the 
ecphaneſfis, or, point of exclamation, 

How is the point of interrogation uſed ? 

J. The point of interrogation, or eratefis, marked thus, 

) is made when a queſtion is alked ; as, does he ſtill con- 


4 tinue obſttnate © Will he not retract? This point requires a 

G , lomewhat longer pauſe than a comma does, | | 
1 ©, What is a point of exclamation £ pl 

11 A. The point of exclamation, admiratian, or wonder, 
9 


marked thus, (J) is a direction for raiſing the tone or 
cation roice, upon ſome vehement paflion being expreſſed; as, 
O that villain! O wretched man! The pauſe at this point 
1s ear {Of ſame as the former. I 


V 


hat are the ar or notes before ſpoken of? 


here is while you can repeat, one, /wo., This point is alſo | 
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_ that ſerves to illuſtrate the principal ſentence, and may be 
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A. The marks or notes to be met with in reading, are, 
an apeſtrophe, a caret, an hyphen, an accent, a Breve, 2 
diæ reſis, a parentheſis, a paragraph, a quotation, cretchets, 
an index, a ſeftion, a brace, an aſteriſm, an obeliſt, and 
parallels. 5 Els DEL 

D. What is an apoſtrophe? 12 15 

A. An apoſtrophe, marked thus () is uſed to abbreviate 
or ſhorten a word; as, I for I will ; judg d for judged; 
but it ſhould never be uſed for this purpoſe in writing, 
Its chief uſe is to ſhew the genitive caſe of nouns ; as, a 
man's; that 1s, of or belonging to a man. 

©, How is a caret uſed? | 

A. A caret, marked thus, (A) is placed where ſome 
word happens to be left out in writing, and inſerted over 
the line. This mark is alſo called a circumflex when 
placed over ſome yowel of a word to denote a eng ſyllable; 
as, Euphrates. | VET 

_ ©. How is a hyphen uſed? | | 

A. An hyphen, marked thus, (-) is uſed in joining the 
fyllables of words and alfo compound words together; as, 
co-operate, ſhip-wright, &c. 

D. What is an accent? | * 

I. An accent, marked thus, (') being placed over a 
vowel, notes that the tone, or ſtreſs of voice, is upon that 
ſyllable ; as, command, refer. | 

What is a breve © | 
A breve, marked thus () is a crooked mark over a 
vowel; and denotes that it is to be ſounded guzck or ſhort; 
as, rob, fir. A horizontal ſtroke, like a hyphen, is now 
generally uſed to denote the long ſound ; as, robe, fire. 

D. Howis a dizrefis diſtinguiſhed? 

A. A diæreſis, thus marked, () conſiſts of two points, 
placed over one of the two vowels, that would other- 
wiſe make a diphthong, and parts them into two ſyllables; 


D. What is a parentheſis ? „ 
A. A parentheſis, which is thus marked, () is a ſentence 


* 


left out, without altering the ſenſe of it. 
wr A N 2. What 


. 
O, W hat is a paragraph? 5 
A. A paragraph, marked thus, (©) is placed at the be- 
ginning of a new diſcourſe or ſubject, and denotes what 
is contained in a ſentence or period. 

. How is a quotation marked? 

A. A quotation 1s marked by inverted commas, thus, 
(% and ſignifies that the words ſo marked are tranſcribed 
from the writings of another in his- own words. It is 
likewiſe placed againſt a ſpeech, when given in the words 
| made uſe of, 

D. What uſe are cro/chets put to? 
A. Cretchets, marked thus, | | incloſe ſhort ſentences or 


references, that have no connection with the ſubje& 
treated of. 


f 9. What is the uſe of the index? 1 9 55 
: A. An index, which is thus marked, () ſerves to - 
Y point out ſomething remarkable, 
9. How is a ſection uſed ? TE. | 
ho A. A ſection, marked thus, (J is the diviſion of a diſ- 
courſe or chapter into leſſer parts or portions. 5 
8. 9, What is a brace ? | 
A. A brace, thus, () is uſed to couple three verſes 
ind 2 lines together in poetry, that end with the ſame 
rhyme. | 
nat '9. What is the uſe of an a/teri/m, &c. ? 
A. An afteriſm, which is marked thus, (*) an «belife, 
4 thus, (+) and parallels, thus, () with the letters of the ul- 
1 phabet, figures, &c. are uſed as references to the margin, or 
10 bottom of the page. = 
DIRECTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO 
nts, EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, 
= As epiſtolary correſpondence is indiſpenſible to almoſt 


every rank, a few rules for carrying it on in a proper 


manner cannot be conſidered as inapplicable to a work 
of this kind, G4 9 5 


2. Give me your ſentiments on epiſtolary writing? 
4. Epiſtolary writing, by which a great part of the com- 
, N | meree 
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- Je& of which you are maſter, and to a perſon with whom 
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merce of human life is carried on, was eſteemed by the 
Romans as a liberal and polite, as well as an uſeful ac- 
compliſhment. Among them it was undoubtedly made a 
part of their education; and in the opinion of Mr, 


Locke, well deſerves a ſhare in ours. 


> What rules are to be obſerved in letter-writing ? 
It muſt be remembered, in the fir/? place, that we 
ſhould write as we ſpeak, That alone can conſtitute a 


true familiar letter, which expreſſes our meaning, the ſame 


as if we were diſcourſing with the party to whom we 
write, in ſuccin& and eaſy terms. The tongue and pen 
are both interpreters of the mind; but the pen is the mo 
faithful of the two; for as it has all the advantage of pre. 
meditation, it is not ſo apt to err, and leaves things on a 


more authentic, as well as laſting record. 


©. What particular rules have you to give? 

A. If, when you fit down to write a letter, you would 
remember that this fort of writing, as juſt obſerved, 
ſhould be like converſation, you would be no more ata 
loſs to write, than you would be to ſpeak to the perſon, 
were he preſent. | _ 

O. What is the next thing to be obſerved ? 
A. Expreſs your meaning as freely as poſſible. Long 


periods may pleaſe the car, but they perplex the under 


ttanding. A conciſe and plain ſtile ſtrikes the mind, and 
fixes an impreſſion. —But there is ſomething elle requiſite 
towards the writing a polite and agreeable letter; and 
that is, an air of good-breeding and humanity, which 
ought conſtantly to appear in every expreſſion ; and tit 
will give a beauty to the whole. By this is not meant 
e e or affected compliments, but an eaſy, genteel 
and obliging manner of addreſs. 5 
What other directions are neceſſary to be purſued! 
A. In familiar letters on the common concerns of life, 
elegance is not required; eaſe and clearneſs are the ou 
beauties we need to ſtudy. Write freely but not haſtih. 
Let your words drop from your pen as they woul 
from your tongue, when ſpeaking deliberately on a {ub- 


you 


_ 


E 

ou are intimate. Accuſtom yourſelf to think juſtly, and 
you will not be at a loſs to write clearly. Before you be- 
gin to write, think what you are going to ſay; for more 
appear deficient in the art of letter-writing, from hurry 
and want of thought, than are really ſo through want of un- 
derſtanding. Learn to be correct; and never omit a care- 
ful peruſal of what you have written; which, if this be 
neglected, muſt contain many inaccuracies : and theſe are 
not only a reflection on the writer, but a rudeneſs to the 
perſon to whom they are written, | g 

9. How are letters on trade and commerce to be writ- 
ten? . 

A. Letters on trade and commerce ſhould be plain, 
conciſe, and to the purpoſe; no quaint expreſſions, no 
learned phraſes, no flouriſhes: but at the ſame time they 
muſt be full, and ſufficient to expreſs what is meant; fo 
as not to be doubtful, much leſs unintelligible, —Orders 
for goods, ought to be very explicit and particular, that 
the dealer might not miſtake; eſpecially if it be orders 
from a tradeſman to a manufacturer 

9, How are our ſuperiors to be addreſſed ? | 

A. When you write to your ſuperiors, be not prolix, 
but let your letter be as ſhort as the ſubject, or the occa- 


> WY fon you writ il] permit; particularly ſuch wherei 

on you, write on, will permit; particularly ſuch wherein 
ad ſarours are requeſted. And be careful in not omitting any 
Gr letter belonging to the words you write; as, Fe, can't, 


dint, ſhau'd, wou'd, &c. inſtead of I have, cannot, do not, 
ſozuld, would ; for ſuch contractions not only appear diſ- 
reſpectful and too familiar, but diſcover ignorance and 
impudence. Neither be over pompous in your ſtile ; but 
tech convey your thoughts with eaſe and perſpicuity, that they 

may appear as from nature, rather than a vain conceit to 
ea: WO play your learning; the former ſhows your hum!lity, the 
lit, letter your pride. When you write to your ſuperiors, 
ou ever make a poſtſcript ; and, if poſſible, avoid it in letters 
{tiy, to your equals ; eſpecially complimentary poſtſcripts to any 
oe the family or relations of the perſon to whom you write ; 
bab. it ſhews diſreſpect, in your neglecting ſuch perſons in 
„bon che body of your letter. . 


N 2 9. How 


3 „ 
How write to your inferiors? 
A. When you write to your inferiors, take care that 
you are not too familiar, or free in your ſtile; leſt it ſhould 
make you contemptible. 
©, What obfervations have you to make concerning 
the form of the letter? | 
A. Begin your letter about two inches below the top of 
your paper; the greater diſtance between the titulary ad- 
dreſs and the firſt line of the letter, the greater token it is 
of reſpect; and leave about an inch margin on the left. 
hand fide, If your letter conſiſts of ſeveral paragraphs, 
begin every frefh or new one at the ſame diſtance from the 
left-hand margin as when you began. Always remeraber, 
as you write on, to make the proper ſtops, otherwiſe no 
perſon will be able to come at the ſenſe or meaning of 
your letter, And be careful to put a period or full ſtop 
at the end of every paragraph. hen the ſubject of your 
letter is finiſhed, conclude it with the ſame addreſs as 
at firſt; as, Sir, Madam, may it fleaſe your Grace, my 
Lord, your Lordſhip's, &c. And always ſubſcribe your 
name in a larger hand than the body ef your letter is writ- 
ten. | ; 
O. Are any further directions neceſſary ? | 
A. Letters ſhould be wrote on quarto gilt poſt paper to 
ſuperiors : if to your equals or inferiors, you are at your 
own option to uſe what fort or fize you pleaſe; but take 
care never to ſeal your letter with a wafer, unleſs to the 
latter, —When your letter is ſealed, write the ſuperſcrip- 
tion in the following manner, viz. begin the title or name 
of the perfon about two inches below the top, almoſt in 
the middle or center of it, according to the length of the 
perſon's name or title; and write the place of his or her 
abode in a line by itſelf, in a larger character than the 
Other part, 


DIRECTIONS 


A8 


Cw) 


DIRECTIONS FOR ADDRESSING PERSONS oP 
DISTINCTION. 


To prevent miſtakes in the ſtile and title due to ſuch as 


are of rank and dignity ; it may not be unneceſſary, to 


give here ſuitable directions of addreſs to all perſons 
diſtinction. | 
| ROYAL FAMILY, 


. How would you addreſs the royal family? 
Writing to the King, I would thus addreſs the ſu- 
perſcription of my letter, * The King's moſt excellent Ma- 


jeſty; and I would begin and conclude my letter with, 


Sire, or Sir, or, Maſt gracious Sovereign or, May it pleaſe 
your Majeſty. | 

To the Queen I would addreſs, The Queen's mot excel- 
lent Majeſty ; and Meft gracious Sovereign, &c. as to the 


King. 
Prince of Wales; Sir, or May it pleaſe your Royal High- 


And in the ſame manner, the reſt of the royal family 
altering the addreſſes according to their different ranks and 
degrees of dignity. 


NOBILITY, 


S How would you addreſs the nobility? 
Toa Duke. His Grace the Duke of B. and begin 
and conclude my letter with, My Lord Duke ; or, May it 
pleaſe your Grace; and in the body of my letter, Your 
race. | | 
Toa Marquis. The moſt noble the Marquis of C. My 
Lord Marquis ; or, May it pleaſe your Lordſhip ; and Your 
Lordſhip. 5 | | , 


N z LM To 


The uſe of the To heretofore made uſe of in the direction of letters, 
8 no. exploded, - | 


To the Prince of Wales, His Royal Highneſs George, 
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To an Earl. The Right Honourable the Earl D. 
My Lord, your Lordſhip. | 

Ta Vifcount. The Right Honourable Lord Viſcount E. 
My Lord, your Lordſhip. . | 

Toa Baron. The Right Honourable Lord F. ty 
Lord, your Lordſhip. | 1 | | 
The ladies are addreſſed in a ſimilar manner, according 
to the rank of their huſbands. 

The ſons of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and the eldeſt ſons of 
Earls, by the courteſy of England, have the title of Lord, 
and Right Honaurable; and the title of Lady is given to 
their daughters. The former are thus addreſſed ; The 
Right Honourable Lord G. My Lord, your Lordſhip. The 
latter, The Right Honourable Lady Anne F. My Lady, 
your Ladyſhip. . 
The younger ſons of Earls, the fons of Viſcounts and 
Barons, are {tiled Honourable, and all their daughters Ho- 
zourable. The former are addreſſed, The Honourable 
Mr. N. Sir ; or, May it pleaſe your Honour. 

The title of Right Honourable is given to no Com- 
moner, except thoſe who are members of his Majeſty's 
moſt honourable Privy Council, and the three Lord 
Mayors, of London, York, and Dublin, and the Lord Pro- 
woſt of Edinburgh, during their office. 12s 


PARLIAMENT.. 


Q. How would you addreſs the Parliament? 

A. The Houſe of Lords are addreſſed; The Right Ho- 
mourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
aſſembled. My Lords; or, May it pleaſe your Lordſhips. 
de Ref of Commons. The 22 . the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in Parliament afſembled, 
Gentlemen; or, May it pleaſe your Honours, | 
The Speaker. The Right Honourable V. C. Eſq. Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons. 
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CLERGY. we 1 


- 9, How would you addreſs the Clergy 11} 

I would addreſs the Archbiſhop of Canterbury in the | 
following manner: The moſt Reverend Father in God, F. 1 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, My Lord; or, May it [ 11 


pleaſe your Grace; Your Grace. \ Wi 


Ihe Biſhops, thus; The Right Reverend Father in God,. 8 | 
I. Lord Biſhop of L. My Lord, your Lordſhip. 
The reſt of the Clergy thus; The Reverend A. B. DD. 1 


Dean of C. or, Archdeacon ; or, Chancellor of D; or, Pre« Wh 
lendary, &c. Reverend Doctor. Mr. Dean. Reverend | Wi 
All Rectors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, and Clergymew | 
of other inferior denominations, are {tiled Reverend, and . 
addreſſed Reverend Sir. ; Mo | |! | 
OFFICERS OF HIS MAJESTY'S HOUSEHOLD.. 


| 9. How are the Officers of his Majeſty's Houſehold ad- 
dreſſed ? be | | | 
4. Theſe are for the moſt part addreſſed according to 
their rank and quality ; though ſometimes agreeable to g 
the nature of their office; as, My Lord Steward ; My Lord 
Chamberlain; Mr. Vice- Chamberlain. In all ſuperſcrip- 
tions which relate to gentlemen's employments, their ſtile 
er office ſhould never be omitted; and if they have more j 
offices than one, you need mention only the higheſt. 


COMMISSLONERS. AND: OFFICERS; OF THE CIVIL. 


n LIST. | 
2 | 


O. How are the Commiſſioners and Officers of the Civil | 
Ef addreſſed? Sts Lo 5 | 
A. The Right Honourable A. Earl of B. Lord Priuꝝ | 
Seal; or Lord Preſident of the Council; or, Earl Marſtal | 
if England or, One of his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries | 
. if State ;- &c. &c. My Lord, your Lordſhip. +=} 
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The Right Honourable the Lords Commiſſioners of the Ad. 
wiralty; or of the Treaſury, &c. My Lords, your Lord. 
ſhips. 
The Commiſſioners of the Cuftoms, Exciſe, Stam. 
;” and Salt=Duty, Navy, &c. muſt be ſtiled Honouralle, 
onourable Sirs ; your Honours, And if any of them are 


privy counſellors; it is uſual to ſtile them collectively, 
Right Honourable Sir. Your Honour, 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


©. In what manner would you addreſs the officers in 


the army and navy? 


A. In the army, all noblemen are ſtiled according to 
their rank ; to which is added their employ. ; 
Perſons not noble by birth, are ſtiled Honourable, after 
they have attained the rank of colonel. 

The Honourable A. B. Eſq. Lieutenant-General; Major- 
General, or Brigadier-General ; of his Majeſty's Forces. 
Sir, your Honour. 

Dye Right Honourable C. Earl of D. Captain of his Ma- 
55 firſt Troop of Horſe Guards; or, Band of Gentlemen 

enfioners ; or, Band of Yeamen of the Guards, &c. My 
Lord, your Lordſhip. 

All Colonels are ſtiled Honourable; and all inferior offi- 
cers ſhould have the name of their employment ſet firſt; 
as, for example; Major L. M.; Captain O. P.; Lieute- 
nant Q. R. ; of his Majeſty's firſt Regiment of Foot Guards, 
eq - | 
In the navy all Admirals are ſtiled Honourable; and the 
other officers, as in the army, according to their rank. 


AMBASSADORS, SECRETARIES, AND CONSULS. 


_ ©. How are Ambaſſadors, Secretaries, and Conſuls to be 
 addrefled? 


A. All Ambaſſadors have the title of Excellency added to 
their qualities; as have, likewiſe, all Plenipotentiaries, Fi 


reign Governors, and the Lords Fuſtices of Ireland. 


His 


5 


Lg 
His Excellency Sir B. C. Baronet, his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty's Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Cours 
of — 3 Sir, your Excellency. | 55 5 
His Excellency C. F. Eſq. Ambaſſador to his moſt Chriſ 
tian Majefly. Sir, your Excellency. . a 
His Excellency the Baron D. 4. his Pruſſian Majeſty's 
Reſident at the Court of Great Britain. Sir, your Axcel- 
lency. Eg 
Sereno G. H. Secretary from the Republic of Venice, 
Hir. ; | 
J. K. Egg. his Britannic Majeſfly's Conſul at Smyrna. 


Hr. 


JUDGES AND LAWYERS. 


9, How would you addreſs the Fudges and Lawyers? 

A. All Judges, if privy counſellors, are ſtiled Right Hos 
nourable; as for inſtance ; 
The Right Honourable A. B. Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain. My Lord, your Lordſhip. 

The Right Honourable L. N. Maſter of the Rolls. Sir, 


your Honour, | 


The Right Flonourable Sir G. L. Lord wa Fuſtice of 


the King's Bench, or Common Pleas, My Lor 
ſhip. 5 f ä 
The Honourable B. C. Lord Chief Baron. Sir. May 
it pleaſe you, Six, ö 

The 33 A. D. Eſq. ane of the Fuſtices of the 
bong of ; or, Fudge of D. Sir, May it pleaſe you, 
V. 

Sir R. H. his Majeſty's Attorney, or Solicitor, or Ad- 
docate, General, Sir. | | | 

All others in the law, according to the offices and rank 
Po bear; every Barriſter having the title of Z/quire given 
im. VV 


your Lord- 


LORD EIEUTENANTS, AND MAGISTRA CV. 


QL. How are the Lord Lieutenants and Magiſtracy to be 
addrefled?o£ = WED TS OY A 
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Worſhip. 
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A. The Right Honourable G. Earl of C. 1 "NY 
and Cuſtas Rotulorum of the County of 8. My Lord, your 
Lordſhip. 

The FINN Honourable D. C. Eſq. Lord Mayor of the 
City of London, My Lord, your Lordſhip. 


All gentlemen in the commiſſion of the peace, have the 


title of Eſquire and Worſbigful; as have all Sheriffs and Re. 


corders. Sir, your Worſhip. 
The Aldermen and Recorder of the city of London, are 


ſtiled Right Morſbipful: as are all Mayors of Corpora- 


Fs except Lord Mayors. 
V. F. £/q. High Sheriff of the County of York. Sir, your 


The Right Morſpipful E. G. Eſquire, Alderman of Teuer 
Ward, London. Sir, your Worſhip. 

7 he Right Morſbipful C. D. Recorder of the City of Lon- 
don. Sir, your Worſhip, 

The Governors of Hoſpitals, Colleges, &c. which conſiſt 
of magiſtrates, or have any ſuch among them, are {tiled 


Right Menſbipful; as their titles allow. 


GOVERNORS UNDER THE CROWN, 


©. How are the Governors under the Crown addreſſed? 
A. His Excellency G. Lord S. Lord Lieutenant of le- 
land. My Lord, your Excellency. 

The Right Honourable C. Earl of D.; Governor of 5 
Ce. Ke. My Lord, your Lordſbip. 

The fecond Governors of Colonies, appointed by the 
King, are called Lieutenant Governors. Thoſe appointed 
by proprietors, as the Eaſt India OT &c. are {tiled 
* Governors. 


INCORPORATE BODIES, | 


O. How addrefs Incorporate Bodies? 
A. Incorporate Bodies are termed Hynourable; as, 
The Honorable Court £ Directors of the United Company 


of Merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies. Your — 


| L 93 3 


Directors, of the South-Sea Company. Your Honours, 

The Honourable the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and 
Directors, of the Bank of England. Your Honours. 

The Maſt r and Wardens of the Warſhipful Company of 
Mercers. May it pleaſe your Morſbips. 


ABBREVIATIONS, OR, CONTRACTIONS OF WORDS, 
FREQUENTLY MADE USE OF IN WRITING.* 


What is the uſe of abbreviations | 
A. Abbreviations are words expreſſed by letters, as a 
more expeditious way of writing ſome common terms, 
The following are thoſe which are generally uſed. 
A 
A. C. Anno Chriſti. 1, e. In the year of Chriſt, 
A. D. Anno Domini. In the year of our Lord. 
A. M. Anno Mundi. In the year of the world. 
A. B. Artium Baccalaureus. Batchelor of Arts. 
A. M. Artium Magiſter. Maſter of Arts. 
A or 2a, is uſed by phyſicians as an abbreviation of ana, 
and ſignifies an equal quantity of the ingredients 
that immediately precede it in the preſcription. 


B 


B. D. Baccalaureus Divinitatis. Batchelor of Divinity. 
B. L. Baccalaureus Legum. Batchelor of Laws. 


| C 
C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli. Keeper of the Seal. 


C. P. S. Cuſtos Privati Sigilii, Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. 


C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti Collegii. Denotes one of Cor- 
pus Chriſti College. E 


C. as a numeral, ſignifies centum, 100. CC. 200. 


9 
D. D. Doctor Divinitatis. Doctor of Divinity. 


B. 


* Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 


The Honourable the $ub-Governor, Deputy-Governor, | and 
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D. T. Doctor Theologiæ. Doctor of Theology. 


D. as a numeral, denotes 500, and with a daſh over it 


E. G. Exempli Gratia. As for example. 


fas 7 


thus, B 5000. 


E 


_ wy | 
R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
ſt 


F 
F. A. S. Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. 
5 


ands in phyſical preſcriptions, for Fat, let it be 
done; as f. ſ. a. ſignifies fiat ſecundem arten; 
let it be done according to art. 


G 


SG. R. Georgius Rex. King George. 


H. among the ancients was a numeral letter, ſignifying 
- : 1 5 Q 
200; and with a daſh over it thus, Hf 2000. 


I 


of mankind. 
i. e. Id eſt. That is to ſay. 


K 


K. was uſed as a numeral letter for 250; and with 2 

daſh over it thus, K for 25, ooo. 
TE 1 | 

L. L. D. Legum, Legum Doctor. Doctor of Laws. 

L. J. C. Lord Chief Juſtice. 5 

L. as a numeral, ſtands for 30; and with a daſh over 
it thus, T for 50,000. 

M. D. Medicine Doctor. Doctor of Phyſic. 

M. S. Memorie Sacrum. Sacred to the memory. 


Mr. Maſter; or as it is uſually pronounced, Miſter. 
Mrs. Miſtreſs, Mt 
| MIS, 


I. H. S. Feſus Hominum Salvator. Jeſus the Saviour 


bh — hoof — 


28 8 


(245 J 
MS. A manuſcript. 
MSS. Manuſcripts. | 
M. as a numeral, denotes ooo, 1 0 

N . 

N. B. Nota "ENT i. e. Mark well. Take notice. 
N. S. New ſtile. 
N. is ufed in numbers thus, Ne; ; which ſtands for num- 


ber, : 
N. as a numeral ſtands for 9oo; and with a daſh thus, 
N for 9000, LE; 5 
by O 
O. 8. Old ſtile. 
T 


F. s. Poſtſcript. 

P. M. G. Profeſſor of Muſic in Greſham College; : 

P. T. G. Profeſſor of Theology in Greſham College. 

P. M. In aſtronomy, denotes po meridiam; afternoon. 

Pin medicine, ſtands for pugil, or the eighth part of a 
| handful. 

P. E. In ditto, fignifies partes equates, equal 5 the 
ſame as @ or ana, 


. 
Q. D. FR grammarians 1s * dns 7 1, e. as if 


it were ſaid. 


Q. E. D. Among mathematicians, ſtands for quod erat 


demonſtrandum; i. e. which was to be demon- 
ſtrated. 


Q. E. F. for quod erat fuciendum, 1. e. which was to be 


done. 


Q. Pl. In phy ſicians bills is quantum placet, as much as 


you pleaſe. 
Q. S. In ditto, quantum Kallen; ; i. e. as much as is ne- 
ceſſary. 8 
R 
R. P. Regius Profeſſor. King's Profeſſor, 
R or R. In the preſcriptions of phyſicians, ſtands 
for recipe, i. e. take. 


Sr. 


| 
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Sr. ſtands for Saint. 
ST. is an abbreviation of Sir. 5 
S. T. P. Sanctæ Theologiæ Profeſſor. 
S. among phyſicians, ſtands for ſemis; and ſignifies half 
| of what went before. 


LY 8. A. among phyſicians, ſignifies ſecundum artem, ac- 


. to the rules of art. 


0 V 
v. D. M. FOE, Dei Mini 9 8 a Preacher of the word 
of God. 
V. G. Verbi gratia; i.e. to inſtance in a word; 
namely ; for inſtance. 
Viz. ſtands for videlicet ; that is ; namely. 
V. as a numeral ſtands for five. 


X 


x. is a numeral letter ſignifying ten When laid fat 
thus, < it ſtands for 1000; and when a daſh 
is placed over it, as, as X, for I 0,000. 
Y. was a nummern 1 80 ſignifying 150, or, according. 
to Baronius, 1 59. 


A TABL E 5 
OF THE CARDINAL AND ORDINAL NUMBERS, 


Expreſſed by Words, Letters, and Figures.* 


Cardinal Numbets Ordinal Numbers Card. and Ord. Numb. Card. and Ord. Numbs 


by Words, by Words. dy Letters. by Figures. - 
One . 1 1 
. ſecond _ + NE 8 
Three 2000 - Ws + 3 
Four fourth . „ 
Five „ Fitn V „ 
Six | ſixth | Yo STS p71 
Seven ſeventh VII ES 
_- vs Exkt. 


Farro. 


. 2 2 
* 2 „ «+ 


F 


Fight n 1533 8 . 
Nine | ninth | IX | 9 1 | 
Ten : | tenth — 1 10 | 1 
Eleven | eleventh XI X xr [Ii 
Twelve twelfth - XII r by | 
Thirteen © thirteenth XIII * 4 
Fourteen 5 N fourteenth | n : 314 {al 
Fifteen fifteenth "MF * 1 9 11 
Sixteen „„ XVI "xv | 1 
Seventeen - ſeventeenth F lt 
Eighteen 3 eighteenth | XVIII Bo, - ls | 
Nineteen nineteenth „ 19 1. 
Twenty . twentieth " 5 
Twenty-one, &c. twenty-firſt "ANI 2 
Thirtxßx; „ thirnerh -- XXX 30 
Forty | | fortieth | X EE” 40 
Fifty / fiftieth | L "BY 
dixty -  fixtieth. -- TF 
de vent ſeventieth 1 
Fighty eightieth |  LXXX 89 
Ninety - .. - ninetieth „„ 90 
Hundred hundredth Me 100 
| Hundred and one, hundred and firſt CI | IOL 
&. &c. JJ 8 
L wo hundred two hundredth - CC 200 
Three hundred three hundredtig CCC Nö 300 
| our hundred FELL. four hundredth ) CD 400 
Fire hundred five hundredth D or I5 500 
Dix hundred {ix hundredth _ DC 600 
a even huiddred ſeven hundredth DCC oo 
” iht hundred eight hundredth DCC _ 885 f 
5 nine hundredth - CM co 
- Wit thouſand one thouſandth Mor C19 1000 x" 
| be thouſand .. _ tive thouſandth TI» 5000 
en thouſand ten thouſandth CCI)? 10,000. 
ity thouſand = fifty thouſandth 1955 50,000 
hne hundred thou- one hundred | 
! 1 ſand t thouſandth C Loo, c oo 
45 ; = What 
„ 


r - 
r o 


6 [ 148 P | 6 | 
6 „What remarks have you to make on the foregoing 
table. 


A. The Romans uſed ſeven of their capital letters to 


expreſs their numbers by; which therefore are called ny. 


meral letters. 

75 Which are theſe ? | | 

A. They adopted the letter I to ſtand for 1; V for 5; 
X for 10; L for 50; C for 100; D for 500; and M for 
1, O00. | 
©. Why were theſe choſen in preference to the reſt? 


A. Their reaſons may be theſe : M being the firſt let- 


ter of mille, a thouſand, was fixed upon to expreſs that 
number; which M was formerly made in this manner, 
CIly3. Half of that, In, which was afterwards altered 


into D, expreſſed 500. C, the firſt letter of centum, a 


„half of it made an L, which therefore ſtands for 50, 
X denotes 10; which is twice five, as it conſiſts of two 
V's, one at the top, and the other at the bottom. V was 
choſen to e 5; becauſe their meaſure of hve 
ounces was of that ſhape. And I ſtands for 1, becauſe it 
is made by one ſtroke of the pe. _ 
V W hat are the rules for forming theſe letters into 
num %- 


el ſtands for 100; and C being anciently formed 


ers? 


The rules are; if 2 leſe number ſtands before a 


greater, the leſs muſt be taken from the greater; as IV; 
or, one taken from five, makes four. IX, nine; or, on. 
ſubſtracted from ſen. XL, forty ; that is, ten from fifty, 


&c. On the contrary, if a leſs number follows a greater, 
the leſs muſt be added to the greater, as VI, five and one 


make fix. XI, ten and one, eleven. LX, fifty and len, 


ſixty. CX, one hundred and ten. | . 
The following is a ſpecimen of the old and modern 
way of uſing the numeral letters. 1 | 
| | | CIJHIJHCLEXVIJ 
London was burnt in the — 1666. 
| N _ MDCLXVI 
„Helms. 1 
END OF THE FIRST rARr. 


TT. 
THE 


CRAMMATICAL WREATH; 


OR, A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


* 8 | a 4 \ 

14 PART II. 

* Containing ſuch Rules and Obſervations as are 
l needful for the Attainment of the Engliſh Lan- 
e guage in its utmoſt Purity and Elegance. 

it 5. * 8 4 | Ga ls 


to 5 K N 

1 ' OF THE orie OF LANGUAGE, * | 

5 | * * 2 Fi 

1 N man was at firſt deſigned for 5 ſo his al 

ty ET 23 wiſe Maker conſtructed him with a body ſo or- 

25 ganized, and a mind endowed with ſuch powers, as 

relate him every way fit for ſuch a purpoſe ; that is, 

one 

mw: tor perſonal intercourſe, and mental converſe ; 3 the two 


great parts of human community. a 
_ And as the nature and uſe of all things about us were to 
cach man thould be provided with means to furniſh him 
with notions and ideas of external objects. This conſiſts 
in a wonderful mechaniſm of a ſyſtem of nerves diſtributed 
trough the whole fabric of the body, and in a moſt eſpe- 
B cial 


* Martin's 8 Eſſay. 


66, 


- . 
? 2 xF 22 


be the ſubject of human converſation, it was neceſſary | 
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9 
1 
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1 
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9 
71 
8 
4 
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1 
1 
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cial manner to thoſe we call organized parts, or the ſe. 
veral organs of ſenſation. | 

Hence, organs of a different ſtructure and function 
were provided for us, to anſwer and execute thoſe parti- 
cular methods of ſenſation. —The eye is ſo contrived, that 
by means of the rays of light which come from objects, 
and enter the ſame, a branch of nerves in its fine expan- 
ſion called the . retina, is ſo affected thereby, as to com- 
municate to the ſenſorium in the brain, the ideas of mag- 
nitude, form, diſtance, colour, &c. which belong to all 
objects falling under the cognizance of this ſenfe.— The 
ear is another part ſo exquiſitely organized, that the tfe- 
mors of every ſounding body, by means of elaſtic air, ſo 

act upon the auditory nerve expanded over the interior part, 
as to excite thE'ideas of every kind of noiſe, ſound, tone, 
or tunes of bodies. —The noſe is another organ of ſen- 
ſation; through which the ideas of the various ſenſa- 
tions we call odours, fcents, or ſmells, are created. —The 
tongue and palate in the mouth are app6inted- for the 
criterion of taſtes; and by them the different ideas or ſen- 
ſations of ſapours or taſteMre conveyed to the ſeat of the 
mind in the brain.—The delicat@nd infinitely fine rami- 
fication of the nerves over all the extreme parts of the 
body, render it ſenſible of the tgnch or contact of every 
object; and by theſe the ſpeciſig Tenfation of the quality of 
that object is immediately colveyed to the brain. And 
as the brain is the part from whence all the nerves origi- 
nally proceed, or where they all unite, it may be eſteemed 
the general rendezvous of all fenfations. . 


* 


The mind is that power we find in ourſelves of appre- 
hending of and thinking upön the ſeveral ſpecies of things 
preſented by the organs of ſenſe; and this power conlilis 
of divers faculties, ſome operating in one manner, ſome in 
another, on the ideas preſented before it by the ſenſes. 
Thus we contemplate their natures, properties, &c. by 
that faculty we term conſideration ; we treaſure them up 
and call them forth upon oecaſion by memory, or recollec- 
tim ; we compare them together, and determine their dit- 
ference, by what is called jzdgment; and, laſtly, we "2c 
intere 


%o 0D 


+ #0 
inferences and concluſions from what we diſcover of their 
natures and relations by the nobler faculty of reaſon. 

Man being thus enabled to ſpeculate the nature of 
things, a means for communicating them from one to 
another was ſtill wanting, in order to conſtitute him a ſo- 
cial creature. Now this might be effected by an invention 
of ſome fort of ſigns or ſymbols, which ſhould commo- 
diouſly repreſent to the ſenſes thofe mental ideas or con- 
ceptions. Here different things might be fixed upon for 
this purpoſe ; as any note or character might have been 
drawn with ſome coloured body, which ſhould be made to 
repreſent ſome particular idea to the organ of fight; ſuch 
characters being invented and appropriated to all the ſe- 
veral ideas, as faſt as they aroſe, would communicate the 
mind of one man to another in a graphical way very well; 
and accordingly it has been always made uſe of to con- 
verſe with ablent perſons, and thoſe who are deficient in 
the ſenſe of hearing. | 

But this method or invention being inſufficient for im- 
mediate converſe and ſociety, as in this caſe a great num- 
ber of ideas are to be treated of, and contemplated, in a 
ſhort time, it was abſglutely neceſſary to have ſome very 
expeditious method of repreſenting them; and this could 
be no other than a particular note, ſound, or configura- 
tion of the voice; for if once an idea were affixed to any 
determinate note of the voice, as oftenas it was uttered, that 


idea would occur to the perſon in whom we would excite 
it, and that nearly in an inſtant. FR | 

 _ Hence appears the final cauſe of voice; and the appa- 
 ratus of the lungs, the pharynx or wind-pipe, its glottis 
and epiglottis, the tongue, the palate, the teeth, the lips, 
and even the noſe, all confpire to form diſtin& and articu- 


late ſounds for this purpoſe. As theſe particular and ſim- 
ple ſounds might be eafily known and remembered, as 
often as they were repeated, ſo the ideas which were an- 
nexed to each of them reſpectively, would be excited in 
the mind of every one that heard them ; and thus by 
means of the human articulate voice, a communication 
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and converſation between the ſpecies was rendered eaſy and 


perfect. 


But the number of ideas being indefinite, would have 
occaſioned a great multiplicity of ſimple ſounds to have 
repreſented them; and it was found by experience that the 
organs of voice were better adapted to form compound 
than ſimple ſounds; and therefore it would be ſufficient to 
fix upon a ſmall number of ſimple ſounds, and of them to 
form others for the expreſſion or repreſentation of ideas in 
general; and this became the cuſtom of all ages in each 
part of the world. 3 3: | 

The ſimple ſounds were in no wiſe to be reckoned of 
any certain number: by the firſt men they were deter- 
mined to no more than ten, as ſome ſuppoſe ; as others, 
fifteen or twenty; it is however certain that mankind in 
general never exceed twenty ſimple ſounds; and of theſe 


only five are reckoned ſtrictly ſuch. Of theſe original 


ſounds compounded, others were formed for expreſſing 
ideas, as occaſion required; till at length they had got for 
every idea, one ſound, and for many, more than one; for 


where there is no reſtriction, men are apt to make ule of 


their freedom beyond the limits of what is. merely ſuffi- 


cient, and ſeem delighted with exuberancy. 
Theſe ſounds being once fixed and determined, make 


the ſpeech and language of the people. But though this 
rendered them capable of conyerſing and aſſociating with 


each other while preſent and in company, yet vocal ſpeech 
alone was not ſufficient for all the exigencies of life; it 
was often neceſſary to converſe as well with the abſent as 


the preſent; and this made the invention of ſymbols or 


characters {till neceſſary for repreſenting a ſet of ideas, or 
communicating the knowledge of them to others at a 


diſtance. "Theſe ſymbols for the ſimple or original ſounds 
they call letters; and thoſe for complex ſounds, which 
conſiſt of two or more letters, they call wsrds; and theſe 


make the written language of the people. 


< 
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THE PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE.“ 


Of the letters and words uſed by the firſt of men, we 


have no account that is certain. 
that Adam gave names to every living creature; but how 


thoſe names were written, or what ſort of characters he 


made uſe of, is not known to us; nor indeed whether 
Adam ever made uſe of a written language at all; ſince 
we find no mention made of any in the ſacred hiftory. _ 

The knowledge of letters with-us riſes no higher than 


the ancient Hebrews and Phoenicians. The oldeſt and 


firſt letters among the Hebrews were but ten in number; 
they were afterwards however increaſed to the number of 


twenty-two; and the form of theſe ancient characters had 


a great reſemblance to the preſent Samaritan letters ; to 


which alſo the Syrian or Phoenician alphabet was not 
much unlike.+ 8 | | 


* 


_ The ancient people of Greece borrowed of the Pheeni- 


cians the art of forming their letters. Theſe at firſt were 


no more than ſixteen ; but in after times ſix others were 


added. The old Greek alphabet was anciently written in 
the ſame manner as the Phoenicians, Hebrews, and other 


eaſtern nations place theirs, proceeding from the right 


hand to the left ; and not only ſo, but likewiſe from the 
left to the right ; but in latter times the eaſtern mode was 
wholly dropt; and they wrote only from the left to the 
right, as we do. As time produces change in all things, ſo 
we obſerve it perhaps in nothing more than language and 
letters; theſe ſeem to be in a ſtate of mutation from age 
to age. Many of the old Greek letters underwent this 
change, and from theſe mutations aroſe the ancient Ro- 
man letters, which were thus written | 


ABCDEFHIKLMNOPRSTV 
| | At 


* Martin continued. 


na” a ſpecimen of theſe ancient alphabets, vide Martin's Efay, 


e are told by Moſes, 
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At length, the alphabets and method of writing in the 
early ages of the world gave way to others of much 
greater elegance and perfection. It is agreed among the 
learned, that the alteration or change of the old Hebrew 
letters for thoſe of modern uſe, was made by Ezra the 
Scribe, after the rebuilding of the Temple, when he wrote 
out a new copy of the law. . So likewiſe from the ancient 
Greek letters, the modern alphabet was formed, with ſe- 
veral improvements, and with, the addition of ſmall cha- 


racters ; for in the earlieſt times there was but one fort of 


letters in uſe. It is allowed that Cadmus firſt brought 
the letters of Phœnicia into Greece, and his followers 
taught the uſe of them in that country. After his time 
Simonides added the two long vowels; and at a [ater pe- 
riod, Palamedes, the ſon of Nauplius king of | Euba, 
is faid to have invented the double letters. 

As it is manifeſt that the Latins derived their alphabet 
from the Greeks ; ſo in after times, having undergone va- 
rious changes, and received very great improyements, it 
came to be what at preſent we uſe under the name of Ro- 
man letters, viz. NET 


Capitals. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. 
5 Small letters. 1 
abedefghijklmnopꝗrstuvwx yz. 


It is very wonderful to obſerve, that this alphabet has 


continued the ſame without any variation for more than 
the ſpace of two thouſand years. For as the Roman lite- 
rature and eloquence was at its higheſt pitch in the Au- 
guſtine age, ſo the letters then in uſe had undoubtedly 
been in uſe for many centuries before. As the Latins in 
Italy, ſo the ſeveral ancient nations in Germany, derived 
both their lineage and language from colonies out of Alia; 
and therefore the ancient Phoenician and Grecian charac- 
ters were known to and uſed by them as well as by the 
Latins. 5 : | 
We are told by hiſtorians and geographers that the an- 
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cient Germans, Gauls, Spaniards, and Britains, were all 


called by the name of Celto-Scythæ; and further, that 


they had all one language, differing only in dialect, And 
many of the learned have thought, that this ancient Ger- 
man, Celtic, or, as it was moſt commonly called, Teu- 
tonic language, was an original one; or one of thoſe 
derived from the confuſion of tongues at Babel. The old 
Britons, as juſt obſerved, being a part of the ancient Celtæ, 


their language is a dialect of the Celtic Tongue, and ſtill 


the ſame in ſubſtance as ever. | 
'The Britons having long” enjoyed their own religion, 
laws, and government, at length fell under the Roman 
yoke, The people now became a mixture of Britons and 
Romans; and the old Britiflz tongue began to loſe its pu- 
rity apace, and was ſoon incorporated with the Roman or 
Latin language. T hoſe who remained unconquered, re- 
tired beyond the mountains in the weſtern parts, now 


called Wales, carrying with them their language in its 


native purity. | | 
When the Saxons had got poſſeſſion of this country, as 
their language was quite different from the Britiſh, they 


endeavoured by every method in their power, to bring the 
latter into diſuſe, and to eſtabliſh their own ; which they 


ina great meaſure effected. The language of Britain was 
now called Anglo-Saxon; and though it was not quite 
pure, it contained but a ſmall admixture of the Britiſh 
and provincial Latin. Not long after this, the Danes 
invaded England, and made fettlements in the north and 
eaſt parts; and by continual wars, at length ſubdued the 
Saxons, Put an end to their dominion, and obtained the 


ſovereignty of the whole iſland. But as their government 


was very ſhort, and their gage near akin to the Saxon, 
being only a diale& of the Teutonic, there was no great 
alteration made in the language of the country by this re- 
volution. | | 

But that which followed by the arrival of William Duke 


of Normandy (uſually called William the Conqueror) pro- 
duced a very great mutation, by introducing the Gallic or 
French tongue with his arms, into this country. And 
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the better to effect this, he cauſed the children to be edu- 
cated in Norman Schools, and to be taught the French 
tongue. He alſo ordered that all laws and edicts 
' ſhould be publiſhed in the French tongue, and that 
all proceedings in courts of judicature ſhould be car- 
ried on in the ſame. And this method was continued 
for the ſpace of near 350 years; in which time the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue became at laſt impregnated with 
a great deal of old French. But then we are to under- 
ſtand that as the Gauls, Danes, and Saxons were origi. 
nally the ſame people, ſo there was not ſuch a difference 
in their ſeveral tongues as might be thought; they being 
only dialects or different idioms of the ſame Teutonic lan- 
f guage. And as the Normans were few in reſpe& to the 
- Saxons, ſo the Anglo-Saxon language {till prevailed, and 
was the body of the tongue then 8 in England. 

As it appears that the old Teutonic or Celtic nation 
were originally from the ſame part of the world (viz. 
Aſia) with the Latins, or ancient Romans, it is no won- 
der they ſhould be found to make uſe of the ſame charac- 
ters or letters nearly as the Latins did; ſince both were 
derived undoubtedly from the ſame ſource; namely, from 

the old Phoenician alphabet, or perhaps from the Grecian, 
which. has been already ſhown to be much the ſame. 

Her ſo great is the affinity of the Saxon and Roman al- 

bets, that there were but very few letters in one, dif- 

' texgnt from thoſe of the other; as will appear from com- 

ing the following ſpecimen of the Saxon with the fore- 


going. 5 
. 
 ABCDEFILHIKLMNOPRSTVWXYZ. 
SEN. ; 
abcdexzhiklmnopprevpxyz. 

From theſe revolutions, and from the ſeveral verſions 
of the Lord's prayer that have been handed down from 
age to age, it is eaſy to obſerve by what ſlow and gradual 
immutations the Saxon language has proceeded from its 
ancient to its preſent ſtate in reſpect to its Cs IVF 

7 | n 
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And thus it appears from what has been ſaid, that the an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon tongue, with a ſmall tincture of Bri- 
tiſh, provincial Latin, Daniſh, and Gauliſh words, make 
up the body or ſubſtance of the common and vulgar patt 
of our preſent language. But that which is eſteemed the 
moſt polite and learned part, has been derived partly from 
the Hebrew and Arabic, but moſtly from the Greek, 
Latin, and modern French. - | 

The Old Teſtament being always conſidered as a ſacred 
' hiſtory, a revelation from God, and a part of the rule of 
our faith; all Engliſhmen, ſince they firſt embraced 
Chriſtianity, have thought it their duty to ſtudy the ſame. 
Hence we have many verſions thereof in our own tongue; 
by which means, a great number of Hebrew words have 
been introduced; as proper names of men and womens 
the ſacred names of God; the names of divers ſects and 
profeſſions ; the names of garments, utenſils, holy places, 
and many other things which occur in books of Jewiſh 
literature. Nor have the learned arts and profeſſions been 
leſs beholden to the Arabic ; which has ſtored our tongue 
with various words and terms in theology, medicine, aſtro- 
nomy, geography, &c. E „„ 

As to the Greek, when we conſider that the hiſtory, 
life, and acts of our Saviour and his Apoſtles were all 
originally written in that language; that Homer and the 
moſt celebrated ancient poets; that Ariſtotle and other 
famous philoſophers; Hippocrates and Galen among the 
greateſt phyſicians of the ancients; and many eminent 
hiſtorians, orators, &c. have left us the monuments of 
ſcience in every branch, in their native tongue; it is no 
wonder that we find the technical terms of every artrand 
ſcience, to be of Greek original. „ . 

The Latin makes near one half of the body of what we 
call the learned part of our tongue. For not only during 
the Roman conqueſt was a great deal of common Latin 
incorporated with our Saxon; but at all times ſince, we 
have been adopting and infranchiſing words from that 
tongue, by reaſon of the great number of Latin books 

| | 5 that 


B | 

that have been read and taught in our ſchools, in every 
age, and upon every ſubject. 

The French next to theſe have contributed to enhance 
the bulk and character of our tongue; that nation having 
furniſhed us with a great number of their ſmooth, polite, 
and delicate ſounds, to give a grace and eclat. to our 
harſher ones. | | 
The Italian tongue being the moſt ſonorous and muſi— 
cal of any other, gave occaſion for tranſplanting a few of 
their words into our muſic and dramatic poetry. And 
becauſe Rome has been famous for fine paintings and an- 
cient ſtatues, many Italian words and terms in theſe arts 
have alſo been idenizoned: but all we have from the It. 
Han is in ſo ſmall a proportion to the reſt, and ſo little 
known to the vulgar, that it is ſcarcely to be conſidered 
as any part of our language. And as to the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe, we happily owe nothing to them. 

Beſides the methods already mentioned of compounding 
our language, no ſmall addition of exotic and foreign 
words and phraſes have been made by commerce, trade, 
and navigation; as alſo by the ſettlement and commixture 
of ſtrangers from every part of the world, and in every 
buſineſs of life. ä 
Having thus given an account of the various conſtituent 
parts of our tongue; of what kind they are; and from 
whence derived; I ſhall now proceed to the ſeveral divi- 
ſions of the Engliſh language into letters, ſyllables, and 
words, | 
OF LETTERS, * 


Letters are the firſt elements of language. They are 
diſtinguiſhed by divers epithets, in reference to the ſeveral 
organs of ſpeech which are concerned in forming and pro- 
- nouncing them. Thus, thoſe are called Jabials, which 
are formed by the {/ab:za) lips; thoſe dentals, that are 
formed with the /dentes) teeth; palatines, that are formed 
With the palate ; /Znguals by {/ingun) the tongue; and gut- 
turals that are formed as it were in {gutter ) the oy 
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The little ſyſtem of theſe is called the Alphabet, from 
the two firſt letters of the Greek, Alpha and Beta. In 
treating of them, I ſhall firſt inquire into their origin and 
form; ſecondly, into the manner of their expreſſion, in 
a proper articulation of the voice by the different organs o 
ſpeech; and thirdly, into the power or proper pronuncia- 
tion each letter has, when conſidered as part of a word; 
together with ſeveral other peculiarities belonging to 
them. | 

But as reference will be frequently made in the following 
deſcription of the letters, and the different modes of pro- 
nouncing them, to the various organs by which this 1s 


performed, it may not be unneceſſary to give here, a ſhort 


deſcription of theſe alſo. 

* Their mechaniſm and action are wonderful, and can- 
not be enough admired. The lungs, and muſcles of the 
thorax and diaphragma which conduce to their dilatation 
and compreſſion ; the larynx or wind-pipe, with its tubu- 
lar form, its annuli or rings, and, above all, the curious 
ſtructure of the rimula or orifice, with its glottis and epi- 
glottis; the voluble and muſcular tongue; the palate; the 
cheeks ; the teeth; the lips; the jaw; the noſe, &c. all 
contribute to frame the ſounds, and form the voice in 
ſpeaking. 1 | | | 

The lungs, in an animated body, perform juſt the ſame 
office as the bellows do in an organ. That is, to draw in 
and ſend out the air with different degrees of force, as the 
voice is required to be louder or lower. The wind- pipe 
is analagous to the organ-pipe ; as this is ſmaller or larger, 


ſhorter or longer, ſo the natural tone of the voice is higher 


or lower; and, farther, had the wind-pipe been rigid, and 
its orifice always the ſame, each man's voice would have 
been a monotone; no variation, no inflection, no muſical 
cadence, could then have taken place: but now we are 
capable of all degrees of grave and acute, and can form 
and modulate the voice, beyond even the power of muſic 
tlelf, by that contrivance on the upper part of the larynx, 


* Sce alſo Herries's Elements of Speech. 
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juſt now mentioned, which anſwers to the languette in 


As the breath thus expreſſed from the lungs, and tuned 
by the wind-pipe, is yet farther to be wrought upon and 
formed into very different and articulate ſounds, ſo this 
is effected by the different application and configuration 
of the ſevera] parts of the mouth ; and a fine, clear, and 
elate pronunciation is not to be obtained without a free 

aſſage of the breath at the ſame time through the noſtrils, 
Þut the particular manner in which each part is concerned 
in framing the human voice will be ſpecified in a ſeparate 
ſpeculation of each ſeveral letter of the alphabet. 


ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET,* 


The firſt letter in all alphabets known to us is A, a. 
Its origin is from the old Greek A. It is formed by a 
tixong and grave expreſſion of the breath through the 
mouth, with the lips half open, and the tongue quieſcent | 
upon the under jaw. But we vary the expreſſion, to give 
a different power or ſound of the letter; which we do 
in three reſpects; the firſt is the ſhort ſound of A, as in 
fat, lad, nap. The ſecond 1s a long ſound; as in fate, 
lade, nape. The third is a broad ſound; as in all, bald, 
ward, talk, &c. This broad ſound was retained from the 
ancient way of ſpelling with a u joined with it in ſuch 
words, as talk was formerly ſpelt fault, and as balk is 


yet written baulk. 


Tu he letter B is originally formed of the old Phoenician 
Beth A, by reverting it; and the ſmall þ ſeems to have 
the fame original. This letter. is formed in the voice by 
a ſtrong and quick expreſſion of the breath and opening of 
the lips; and is therefore one of the Jabials. It has but 
one ſound. 3 | | 
The Roman letter C is formed of the old Greek A, 
and that from the ancient Hebrew |” Daleth. It is 
ſounded by expretling the breath between the tongue ele- 
vated near the palate (to make the paſſage narrower, my 
. tlie 


* Martin, Harris. 
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ſtead of E, which is now in diſuſe. 
reaſon we have dropt it at the end of words after c, which 
is there always hard; as, in . logic, &c. which 
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the voice ſomewhat ſibilous) and the lips open. 
hard and a ſoft found, Thus it ſounds hard like , before 
4, 9, u, I, andy; as in call, coft, cut, clean, crop. But i it 
Seen has the ſofter ſound like J; as in cih, ceſſion, 
cyder. In the Latin alphabet its harder ſound is uſed in- 


are more elegantly written public, logic. Before þ it has 


a peculiar ſound; as in chance, chalk, chap, In charts 
| chord, and ſome Sher words, it is hard like x. But in 


many French words before h it is ſoft, like chaiſe, cha- : 


grin, chevaler, chicanery. C 1s guttural. 


The letter D was formed from the old Phoenician Da- 
leth 4, which was afterwards wrote J, and then b. 
turning the angle into a ſemi-circle, it was wrote D. It 
is formed in the voice, by applying the top of the tongue 
to the fore part of the palate, and then ſeparating them 
with a gentle guſt of the breath, the lips being at the 


fame time open, It has but one proper found, ſomewhat 
related to that of T. This letter is a palatal. 


The letter E is moſt evidently derived from the old cha- 
racter J, in the ancient Hebrew and Phoenician alpha- 
bets, reverted by the Greeks to this poſition, . It is 
formed by a narrower opening of the larynx than the 


letter: A, but other parts of the mouth are in the ſam 


ſat nearly here as in the formation of that letter. 
E has a long and ſhort ſound in moſt languages; the ſhort 
found 1 is audible in bed, ret, den, and other words ending 
in conſopants. Its long ſound is produced by the addi- 
tion of an e final; as in glebe, ſcene, Sphere, ſincere, KC, 
and in molt of which it ſounds like ee; as alſo in ſome 
others by coming after i; as in Believe, chief, grief, re- 
prieve, &c. and ſometimes this long ſound is expreſſed by 
ee; as bleed, beer, creed, &c. Sometimes the final e is 
ſilent, and only ſerves to lengthen the ſound of the pre- 
ceding vowel ; as in rag, rage; ſtag, ſtage; hug, huge, 
&. The ſound of e is obſcure in the following words, 
oxen, heaven, - bounden, fre, acre, &c. 
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The letter F Vas the Digamma of the Zolians, and 


undoubtedly made from the old Hebrew Vau, which was 
thus written, Y. And though this letter is not now found 


in the modern Greek alphabet, it was in the ancient one; 


and from thence the Latins received and tranſmitted it to 


us. It is formed by a ſtrong expreſſion of the breath, 
Joining at the ſame time the upper teeth and under lip, 


It. has but one fort of ſound, which is ſometimes extend- 


ed- by doubling it, as in of, off. It has a great affinity 


with the v and %; and the latter is written for it in all 
Greek words by us, as in philoſophy. F is a dental. 


The Latin G was not in their moſt ancient alphabet; 
but was formed from the modern Hebrew Gimel J, after 
it had been transformed into the Greek Gamma, I; and 


perhaps the Saxon Ir, might precede and give riſe to 


the Latin form G. Tt is pronounced by ſhutting the 
teeth very gently together, ſo as ſcarcely to touch; by a 
ſmall incurvation of the ſides of the tongue upwards, with 


the top touching the palate at the ſame time that the 


breath is pretty ſtrongly expired through the lips a little 
way opened. This letter has a ſoft found before i ande; 
as in gibe, gentle, and in moſt ſuch words; though in 
others it is hard; as in gibberiſh, gimlet, gift, get, together, 
&c. And there is nothing but cuſtom and obſervation by 
which a perſon can tell when it ſhould be ſounded ſoft or 
hard before e, i, or y. It is always hard before a, o, or u; 
as in garb, gold, guilt, &c. It is likewiſe hardened by , 
as in Ghefs, Ghent, &c. And double g is always hard; as 
in giggle, dogged, boggle, ſwagger, &c. G is a guttural. 
'The letter H was in the old Greek alphabet, and pro- 
bably derived from the Phoenician Chith N, by putting a 
ftroke acroſs the middle inſtead of each end. It is form- 
ed by a ſtrong expiration of the breath between the lips, 
cloſing as it were with a gentle motion of the lower jaw 
to the upper, and the tongue nearly approaching the pa- 
late. Though many grammarians diſpute whether this 
be a letter or not, it certainly has a diſtin ſound, is 
formed in a particular manner by the organs of ſpeech, 
and cauſes as diiferent a found in words as any ms 
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letter can poſſibly do; witneſs the words eat, art, arm, In; 


which by prefixing , become heat, hart, harm, Hill; 


quite different words and ſounds from the former. 
Neither does it appear to have any thing of that hard aſpi- 
ration ſo much talked of. The Engliſh ſound of the 
word thing, is fofter than the French pronunciation fing. 
In ſhort, there does not appear to be any word in which 
we have the proper ſound of H, but what would be as 
much altered by leaving it out, as it would be by omitting 
any other letter; and conſequently it is as much a letter 
as any of the reſt. _ 
The letter I was derived from the old Hebrew Jod, 
which was thus written, J. It is formed by throwing 
the breath ſuddenly againſt the palate as it comes from the 
larynx, with a ſmall hollowing of the tongue, and the 
opening of the lips and teeth nearly as in pronouncing A 
and E, Its ſound 1s not always one and the fame; it is 
long in fire, mire, high, mind, climb, &c. and ſhort in bid, 
hid, fin, will, ftill, &. Its ſound is lengthened by e final, 
as in fin, fine ; bid, bide, &c. It has ſometimes the ſound 
of u, as in bird, third, firſt, &c. It ſounds like y in col- 
lier, onion, bullion, celeſtial, pomard, &c. like ee in ma- 
chine, magazine, &c, like à in firrah ;_and is ſomewhat 
obſcure in goſſip. No Engliſh word ends in i; but either 
e is added as egſie, or elſe the 7 is turned into y as eaſy. 
There is another form of this letter which is thus 
written, J. Many obſervations have been made on the 
found of this letter, which are in themſelves extremely 
trifling. The Engliſh expreſs by it no more than a ſingle 
ſound, viz. that of g ſoft. Nor is this character uſed, but 
when the foft ſound of g is required before vowels where 
2 is uſually hard. Thus we fay, zack, jet, join, inſtead 
of gack, get, goin, which would be contrary to the ge- 
nius of our tongue; though we make a more frequent uſe 
of g in this caſe than our anceſtors; writing Gentleman 
tor Fentleman, &c. J. is a palatal. | 
The letter K was in the ancient Greek alphabet, and 
was made from the old Hebrew Gaph N; which, revert- 
ed, makes our K, with the leaſt alteration, This letter 
18 
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Lad * 
is formed in the voice by a guttural expreſſion of the 
breath through the mouth, together with a depreſſion of 
the lower jaw, and opening of the lips and teeth. 'The 


ſound of K is much the ſame as the hard ſound of C; and 
it is uſed for the moſt part only before i, e, and u, in the 


beginning of words, where the hard ſound of c is formed; 
as in Kill, ken, knave, &c. It has heretofore joined with 


c at the end of words; as public, logicꝶ; but, as before 


obſerved, being there quite ſuperfluous, it is now left out. 
It ought not to be written in words of a French deriva- 
tion, as that language has no ſuch letter. Thus we 
write riſgue, burleſque, pique, barque, cinque, and not 


riſk, burleſe, pit, bark, cink, &c. though ſome good 


writers prefer the latter mode in ri, bark, &c. The 
Latins alſo diſcarded this letter from their alphabet, ex- 
cept in the word Kalendarium, and ſupplied its power or 
ſound by gu or c. K is a guttural. | 

'The letter L was found in the old Greek alphabet in 
this form, /,, which was derived from the old Hebrew 
Lamed Cf. It is ſounded by intercepting the breath be- 
tween the top of the tongue, and the fore part of the pa- 
late, with the mouth open. In this ſound there is ſome- 
thing of an aſpiration ; and therefore the Britons uſually 
doubled it, or added an Y to it; as in /lan or Ihan, a tem- 
ple; /lau or Ihau, a baud. In our words of one ſyllable 


it is doubled at the end; as in fell, well, dwell, call, &c. 


but in words of more ſyllables than one it is ſingle at the 


end, as evil, civil, general, &c. It is placed after moſt of 


the conſonants in the beginning of words and ſyllables, 


as black, clean, glare, able, addle, eagle, &c. but before 


none. Its ſound is clear in Abel, repel, &c. but obſcure 
in cable, temple, &c. L is a palatal. h | 
The letter Mis from the old Grecian V, which was 


formed by reverting the old Hebrew Mem, which was 


thus written, MN, and leaving out the horizontal ſtroke, 
The ſound of this letter is formed by ſhutting the lips, 
and thereby intercepting the breath, as it is ſtrongly 
expreſſed through the mouth and noſtrils jointly. Its 


| ſound is atways the ſame in Engliſh, It ſuffers no con- 


| ſonants 
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he WW (onants after it in the beginning of words and ſyHables, 
of unleſs in ſome of Greek originals; as mnemoſyne, am- 
he neſly ; nor does it come after any in that caſe. In ſome 
nd words it ſuffers not the ſound of * to be heard after it; 
he as autumn, ſolemn, &c. M is a naſal. ET 
d; The letter N is from the old Greek V, and that from 
th the old Hebrew Nun. Its ſound is formed by a ſtrong 
TG expreſſion of the voice through the mouth and noſtrils, 
lt. being at the ſame time intercepted by applying the tongue 
4 to the fore palate, and the lips or mouth open. It ſuffers 
e no conſonant immediately after it in the beginning of 
ot words and ſyllables ; nor any before it, but g, &, and /; 
od as in gnaw, knave, ſnow, &c, N is a naſal. | 


be WW © The letter O was in the old Greek alphabet, and alſo 
in the old Hebrew, Its found is formed by the breath 


or flowing out of the mouth through the cylindric concavity 
of the tongue, and by the round configuration of the lips. 
in It has its proper ſound in reſe; the ſound of along, or au in 
W folly ;, and of u in ſome, come; &c. which were anciently 
Ce ſpelt with u. Some words anciently ſpelt with au ftill 
a- retain the broad ſound; as d, ſcold, gold, &c. It is ob- 
e- ſcure in biſhop, comfort, purport, &c. and ſounds like u 
ly obſcure in iron, citron, ſaffron, &c. The ſound of this 
N- letter is often ſo ſoft and broad, as to require it double, 
le and that chiefly in the middle of words; as gooſe, reproef, 
C. &c. and ſometimes at the end of a word; as to, cuckoo. 
he The ſounds like u ſhort, in food, Blood; and the ſingle 0 
of 3 the ſound of 99 in wolf, Rome, tomb, move, reprove, 
8, 25 | : 
re The letter P in the ancient Latin alphabet was thus 
re wrote, J, and the ſame alſo in the oldeſt Greek, which 
was deduced from the old Hebrew Pe, thus J. The 
I found is made by expreſſing the breath ſomewhat more 
as ſuddenly than in forming the ſound of B; or elſe, other 
e. circumſtances are nearly the ſame in this caſe as in that. 
8, This letter is not ſounded in pſalms, Ptolomy, &c. Ph 
ly ſounds F in phyſic, phoſphorus, phix; and in moſt other 
ts words. But in Phthific, and ſome other Greek words, the 


bis not pronounced. P is a labial. | | g 
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| F | | 
The letter Q, though not in the old Greek or Latin al- 
phabet, is yet derived from the more ancient Hebrew A, 
turning the character, and making the angular top round, 
and carrying the perpendicular part obliquely under the 
round one. The Saxons had not this letter, but expreſſed 
it by cp, as in cpacian, to quake, &c. It is formed in the 
voice in a different manner from K, and is therefore a dif. 
ferent letter. For in expreſſing this ſound, the cheeks are 
contracted, and the lips, eſpecially the under one, are put 
into a cannular form for the paſſage of the breath. This 
letter is, however, never ſounded alone, but in conjunc- 
tion with u after it; as in gualm, queen, quite, obligue, &c. 
and it never ends an Engliſh word. Q is a guttural. 
The letter R is found in the moſt ancient Latin alpha- 
bet, and was taken from the old Greek Q, or probably 
from the old Phoenician q, which reverſed is neareſt the 
preſent form. This ſound is formed by a guttural ex- 
truſion of the breath, vibrated through the mouth with a 
| fort of quivering motion of the tongue drawn from the 
teeth, and cannulated, with the tip a little elevated to- 
wards the palate. Its ſound in words is but one. It is 
ſometimes aſpirated, by writing h after it in Greek words.; 
as in rhapſody, rhetoric, rhymes, &c. otherwiſe it is always 
followed by a vowel at the beginning of words and ſyl- 
lables. R is a palatal. | 
The letter S was uſed in the ſame form by the ancient 
Greeks, only in an inverted poſition. Fhis they derived 
from the old Hebrew or Phoenician Samech 8. Its 
ſound is formed by driving the breath through a narrow 
paſſage between the palate and the tongue elevated near it, 
together with a motion of the lower jaw and teeth to- 
Wards the upper, the lips a little way open, with ſuch a 
| ſpecial configuration of every part of the mouth and 
larynx, as renders the voice ſomewhat ſibilous or hiſſing. 
The ſound of this letter is ſomewhat variable in words. 
Thus it is ſtrong in yes, this, us, thus ; it is rendered ſoft 
by e final; as in deviſe, premiſe, wiſe, muſe, &c. in which 
Words it has very nearly the ſound of x. It is doubled, 
and thereby made hard, at the end of words ; as in 77 
| iſs, 


© 9 7 g 
iſs, Joſs, puſs, &c. It is ſometimes ſilent, or not ſounds | 
ed; as in ie, iſland, viſcount, &c. It is wrote in the 5 
long character /, in the middle of words, but at the end 
the ſhort s is only uſed. S is a palatal. | 

The letter T was in the ſame form in the old Greek | 
alphabet; and was derived from the Phoenician or Sama- 
ritan character Tau, J, by placing the horizontal line or 
ſtroke quite upon the top of the perpendicular one. It | 
is formed in the voice by a ſtrong expulſion of the breath 
through the mouth upon a ſudden detraction of the tongue 
from the fore part of the palate, with the lips at the ſame 


time open. T has its proper ſound in tan, ten, fat, hot, 
Bhs let, put, &c. s When it comes before 1 followed by an- | 
bly other vowel, it is ſounded like /; as in nation, portion, ex- ; 
905 patiate, &c. When aſpirated, that is when h comes after q 
x. it, it has a two-fold found ; one clear and acute, as thin, i 
52 theery, thief, &c. the other more obſcure and obtuſe; as 1 
the in then, thoſe, their, &c. It receives from ſome the } 
105 ſound of ch when placed before cue, GUS, dbu, AS in 6 
** beauteous, portentous, tortuous; but this is a vicious pro- [ 


85 nunciation. T is a palatal. 
The letter U ſeems to owe its original to the following 


y1- V conſonant, though it is abſolutely as different a letter [ 
from that as E from F. It is formed in the voice by a in 
_ round configuration of the lips, and a greater extruſion of if 
a theunder one; the tongue is alſo more cannulated than in [1 
11 forming the O, elſe in other reſpects the parts are much 
Sos the ſame. The ſound is ſhort in rub, gun, muſt, &c. but 14 
A it is lengthened by e final, as in tub, tube; tun, tune. It 
is moſtly long in words of many ſyllables; as union, eu- 
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"aj rious, ſecurity, importunity, &c. but in ſome it is obſcure; 


— © 
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1 as in venture, nature, &c. Its found is rather acute than | 
15 long, in brule, flute, &c. It is ſilent in guard, guinea, &c. | 
no It is found at the end of few Engliſh words, as you, thou, {1 
ſoft but in many French words, as in lieu, adieu, &C. [| 
EY The letter V was in the moſt ancient Greek alphabets; [| 
led, and as it had the force of the Hebrew Vau, it might pro- il 
roſs bably have been formed from thence; though the figure 
72 ol that letter in the moſt ancient eaſtern alphabets do not 

| 9 approach 
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11: 
Approach very near it. The Phoenician V is not ſo very 
remote but it might have flipped very eaſily into it, by 
carrying the right hand ſtroke down to the bottom of the 
other before it was made to join it. V appears to be de- 
rived from the ſame character as F. and the power or 
found of thoſe two letters is by moſt grammarians ſup- 
poſed to be nearly the ſame. They are however widely 
different in all reſpects, even in the vocal formation; for 
V is ſounded in a much flower and more obtuſe expreſſion 
of the breath, and application of the upper teeth to the 
under lip than is done in pronouncing F, where the voice 
is more clear and acute. Beſides, how very different is 


the ſound of vulgar and fulgar? Does not this prove V 


and F very different letters? Again, we write &nife and 
dife in the ſingular, but knives and lives in the plural; in 
which, very different ſounds and ſignifications are made by 
the letter V. In the words nouns and verbs we alſo write 
theſe different letters reſpectively. This letter is placed 
before all vowels but no conſonants, as vane, venture, vile, 


. wow, vulture, dye. NV is a dental. 


The letter W is compounded of two ſingle V's, as is 
implied in the name. This letter, though never uſed by 
the Hebrews, Grecks, or Romans, was yet among the 
Arabians, and all the northern nations; as the Teutones, 
Germans, Saxons, and Britons, &c. But {till it is not 
uſed by. the French, Spaniards, Portugueſe or Italians, 
It is of an ambiguous nature, being a conſonant at the 


beginning of words, and a vowel at the end; for it ſtands 
before all vowels but u; as water, welfare, winter, waful; 


and is ſounded at the end of words like ; as ſow, jew, 
faw; it preceeds r in wrath, and follows / in j/wear ; as 
alſo th in thwart; and is obſcure in ſhadow, widow, &c. 
W is a labial. 

The letter X was not uſed by the Hebrews, or ancient 
Greeks ; for as it is not a ſimple but compound letter, the 
ancients, who uſed great ſimplicity in all their writing, 
made uſe of and expretſed this letter by its component let- 
ters cs. This letter has ſometimes the ſound of gs, but ſo 
obſcure as hardly to be allowed. It begins no words but 
of Greek original, and is found in few words but what 
| | | are 


a 
are of Latin derivation; as perplex, reflexion, defluxiony 
&c, We often expreſs this ſound by ſingle letters; as 
es in backs, necks ; by ks in books, breaks ; by cc in acceſs, 


accident; by & in action, unttion ; by &s in acts, effects: 


and by cs in ecſtaſy, &c. 
a guttural and palatal letter, 

The letter Y was not in the old Hebrew alphabet; 
though they were not without the ſound of it in their Jod, 


X having a double ſound, is both 


if the pronunciation of the ancient Jews were the ſame as 


that of the modern. Its figure was derived from that of 
V, without doubt, as they ſeem to have been both the 
ſame letter in the moſt ancient Greek alphabet; for V 
ſtands in the fifth line, and Y in the feventh, of the fa- 
mous Sigean infcription, for the ſame letter V. 
formed by expreſſing the breath with a ſudden expanſion 
of the lips from that configuration by which we expreſs 
the vowel u. It is one of the ambigenial letters,' being a 
conſonant in the beginning of words, and placed before all 
the vowels; as in yarn, year, yield, young and yule. At 
the end of words it is a vowel, and is ſubſtituted for the 
found of 7; as in try, deſery, &c. In this caſe the Saxons 
put a point over it; as y in cynſuc, kingdom; hys, his, 
&c. bo 19: 

The laſt letter of our alphabet, Z, was the eighth of 
the Hebrews, which in the moſt ancient form was thus 
wrote H; and afterwards in this form , flo which it 
is evident our Z might eaſily be deduced, unleſs its more 
ancient form A may be ſuppoſed to be derived more im- 
mediately from the old Hebrew one abovementioned, and 
the modern Z from that, by obliquating the perpendi- 
cular ſtroke. A 
alphabet, ſo neither was it in uſe among the firſt Latins, 
It is formed or pronouficed by a motion of the tongue 
from the palate downwards, and then upwards to it again, 
with a ſhutting and opening of the teeth, at the fame 
time. This has been reputed a double letter, and to con- 
tain the ſound of 4s; but with very little reaſon; and as 
if we thought otherwiſe, we often double it; as in puzzle, 
muzzle, &c. We place it before all vowels; as Zany, 

| „ zeal, 


It is 


As it was not in the moſt ancient Greek 
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seal, zink, zone, &c. but before no conſonants. 2 is a 
palatal. 5 Th | 


OF THE VOWELS. 


* Having thus given what may not improperly be called 
the philoſophy of letters and language, the diſtinction of 
the letters into vowels and conſonants comes next to be 
% FLY | 
A vowel is a moſt ſimple and diſtin ſound, formed by 
the leaſt motions of the organs of ſpeech, being nothing 
more than a bare flowing of the breath through the larynx, 
with its orifice of a proper aperture, and modulated by 

the tongue in paſling through the mouth. In this man- 
ner, it is plain, from what has been ſaid, the letters A, E, 
I, O, U, and X, are formed, and no others beſides them. 
Theſe, therefore, are properly called vowels, and theſe 
only. | TO 
| A conſonant is a letter whoſe ſound is more compound. 
ed; and requires, beſides the expreſſion of the breath and mo- 
tion, an application of ſeveral other parts of the organ; as 
of the tongue to the 2 tne teeth to the lips, the open- 
ing and ſhutting of the teeth and lips, &c. Whence 
it is eaſy to underſtand, that in forming ſuch a ſound, 
one vowel or other will make a part, or} be mixed with 
it; as 5 ſounds bee, F ſounds ef, & ſounds ka, r ſounds er, 
or ar; and ſo of the reſt. So that the names of theſe let- 
ters do all expreſs their ſounds, and which cannot conſiſt 
of leſs than two or three letters, whereas thoſe of the 
vowels have but one. 15 | 
And indeed the ſounds of the vowels are fo ſimple, 
that by the oriental nations they were not eſteemed let- 
ters, tut rather the notes or tunes of ſpeech ; and were 
thereſore not in their alphabets among the conſonants, but 
repreſented by peculiar marks and characters called by the 
general name of points, Accordingly theſe orienta] 
' vowels are not written with the conſonants in the body of 
the word, but under them; ſo that their words of courſe, 
| cConſiſt 
Martin. | 


1 


conſiſt altogether of conſonants. And fo little neceſſary do 


2 
they hold theſe very few natural ſounds in writing, that 
they almoſt wholly omit them, and print their books 
without them; ſuppoſing that if we know the conſonants 
in a word, it is impoſſible not to Nn, it right, at 
led jeaſt not to underſtand the ſenſe. 
of *The original ſounds to be produced from the Engliſh 
be alphabet are deſcribed in a more extenſive manner, and 
more clearly illuſtrated, by the following arrangement. 
by Their number conſiſts of twenty-nine; and they are di- 
ng vided into nine vowels, nine : half-vowels, five aſpirates, 
Eq and {ix mutes. 
by VOWELS, 
bs The firſt Vowel is marked by e herd 
E, a as in fall "of earth 
5 a -; clave | 1 bird 
heſe Bi aw draw The aun Vowel by 
„ fond | harm 
nd- ou thought The Gxth Vowel by 
Sy 9 wed - 42 bad 
gs George The ſeventh Vowel by 
4888 The fora Vowel by e Men 
TY 0 as in ſhore ea bread 
ou mould | The cightb Vowel by 
ow flow 1 flame 
09 door © 4 1 
oa boat FV 
- ſhew | | e there 
beau | ei reign 
The third Vowel by ey prey 
Who | The ninth Vowal by 
%% Poor 5 machine. 
ou youth ie field. 
u buſh e here. 
The fourth Vowel by : ea fear. 
u turn ee feel. 
6 love es people. 
00 flood 3 receive. 
o Couple „ HA 
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HALF VOWELS. 


The firſt Half Vowel is marked by - - Z trill 
The ſecond Half Vowel by - „ pur 
The third Half Vowel by - - - m drum, 
The fourth Half Vowel b n kin 
The fifth Half Vowel by ug ring u think 
The ſixth Half Vowel by - -— - th thine 
The ſeventh Half Vowel by d rove— FF of 

The eighth Half Vowel by = buz 5 - roſe 
The ninth Half Vowel by =. | / pleafure 


5 ASPIRATES. 

The firſt lac irate! is mark- The fourth Aſpirate by 
ed by nn. 
dean pa ſsion 

The ſecond Afpirate bkß f'' * nation 

| £5528 Joaf$ | c ſocial 
ph Fhilip ch chaiſe 
gh laugh The fifth Aſpirate by 

The third Aſpirate oy] „ home 

face 
* * fatiety 
| *  MUTES, 
The firſt Mute is marked b) Ihe fourth Mute by 
| 8 | Pu ID «4 

The ſecond. Mute by, The fifth Mute by 
©. fed | t hit 

The third Mute by The ſixth Mute by 

VV : k look 
25 ghoſt wdr 
| ch chorus 


The articulate ſounds may thus be divided into the fore- 
going four claſſes, viz. Vowels, Half Vowels, Aſpirates, 
and Mutes. The firſt are purely vocal, without any ob- 
ſtruction in the mouth. The ſecond are likewiſe vocal, 


but % ructed. ants thurd are mw whiſpers, or articula- 
tions 


11 | 
tions of breath. The fourth neither articulations of 
breath nor of voice, but quick exploſives ariſing from the 
cloſe poſition of the organs. N 
The various changes in the poſition of the feveral organs 
of ſpeech for the due formation of theſe different ſounds, 
ſhall next be treated of. | ale n ; 


FORMATION OF THE VOWELS. 
JJC ͤ 


Fall, ſhore, who, turn, harm, bad, men, flame, feel. 


The firſt and fourth are produced by the ſame poſition 
of the tongue; which is pulled backwards, and much de- 
preſſed, to render the cavity of the month as wide as poſ- 
ſible. In the ſecond and third the lips are reduced to a 
more narrow and circular form. The ſound of the firſt 
four is much broader and fuller than the reſt, ariſing from 
the flat poſture of the tongue. In the other five the 
tongue reaches forward, and gradually aſcends to the arch 
of the palate, to ſtraiten the paſſage, and render the ſound 
more acute. The ee, which is the laſt, is the ſharpeſt 
and ſmalleſt, becauſe theſtongue is higher, and the cor- 


ners of the mouth more extended than in the ret. In all 


the vowels the lower jaw afliſts and accompanies the ac- 
tion of the tongue. Lhe u and e which are the fourth 
and ſeventh, are in every ſituation pronounced ſhort, 
Sometimes the ſound of two of the vowels are combined 
in one; as i in kind, is a combination of the fourth and 
ninth; and « in muſe, of the ninth and third. 


FORMATION OF THE HALF VOWELS. 
// on ET > 


Trill, ſpur, drum, tin, ring, thine, rove, bux, pleaſure, 
The half vowels are all vocal, and capable of muſica} 


tones. The fine ſound of “ is produced by applying the 


top of the tongue to the upper gun, and allowing the 
breath to eſcape gently by the ſides. But if the whole 
force of the breath be conducted to the top of the tongue, 
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it forms the rough vibration of r. The found of m, n, 
and ung, is emitted ſolely through the noſtrils: in m 
the breath is ſtopped at the lips; in u at the fore part of 
the palate; and in zg at the hinder part. The dh, or 
ſixth half vowel, is formed by thruſting the top of the 
tongue gently through the teeth; the v, by laying the 
upper teeth on the under lip; the z, by raiſing the upper 
part of the tongue in a ſtraight direction againſt the palate. 
And the zh, or ninth half vowel, by the top of the tongue 
a little more depreſſed than the former. Sometimes the 
half vowels form a perfect ſyllable by themſelves ; as / in 
bottle, r in ſceptre, n in open. Having no ſingle or parti- 
cular mark for three of 'the foregoing half vowels, viz. 
the fifth, ſixth, and ninth, they are diſtinguiſhed by 1g, 
dh, and zh. 


FORMATION OF THE ASPIRATES. 
T „„ Ro ON, 
Sheath, loaf, hiſs, cruſh, home. 


In pronouncing the afpirates, the glottis is in the ſame 
inactive ſtate, as in whiſpering or common breathing. 


Hence it is that they poſſeſs no vocal quality, and are in- 


capable of muſical modulation. There are likewiſe two 
of the aſpirates, viz. the firſt and fourth, for which, as 
we have no ſingle mark, they are repreſented by 2% and /þ. 
The 2h is produced by the fame polition of the organs of 
the mouth as the 4%; the Fas the v; the /as the z, and 
the /þ as the zh. 
vowels and the four aſpirates, 1s, that the former have a 
vocal ſound in the throat, and the latter have not. The 
þ, or, fifth aſpirate, is only a ſtrong impulſe of the breath 
againſt the palate, as in ſigking. 


FORMATION. OF THE MUTES. 
VVßö od Nha 
Rub, fed, drag, lip, hit, look. 
The clofe formation of the mutes obſtru&s both the 


breath 


All the difference between the four half 


. EE ] 

breath and the voice. The firſt three, 5, d, and g, are 
produced by the ſame poſition of the organs, as the m, ng 
and ug; but in theſe mutes no breath is allowed to efcape 
outwardly; there is only an oſcure murmur heard in the 
| mouth and noſtrils, which 1s ſcarcely perceptible in com- 
mon ſpeech. The three laſt mutes, viz. p, f, and &, are 
produced in the ſame manner as the three former, but they 
are entirely void of any kind of found. All the conſo- 
nants, except the mutes, have an independent found of 
their own, and are pronounced the ſame when ſeparate or 
when combined. | ; 

It appears from the foregoing account, that all the con- 
ſonants are produced by only nine different poſitions of the 
organs of the mouth, viz. 


14 3 + 2 8 Th 
(L) (R) (M, B, P) (N, D, T) (NG, GK) (DH, TH) 
. 9 
(V, F) (Z, S) (ZH, SH) 

The H is excepted; becauſe it demands no particular 
action of the organs. It is likewiſe evident that as whif- 
pering is only the noife of the breath ruſhing outwards 
through a particular paſſage, if the paſſage is the ſame, 
the ſound muſt be the ſame. Hence it is that the lan- 
guage of whiſpering is performed by nine ſounds fewer 
than that of ſpeaking. 3 | 

From the foregoing arrangement of the vowels, &c, 
we find that the ſame ſound is often marked by different 
letters. On the other hand, we ſhall find that the ſame 
letter is often a mark for different ſounds. This will-be 
more clearly ſhewn by taking a view of the alphabet in its 
common progreſſive order. | 

SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS.* 
A | | 

This letter has four different ſounds, as may be ob- 
ſerved from the preceding repreſentation, viz. in the 


iſt vowel ball 6th vowel man 
5th vowel path 8th vowel flame 
1 B This 


# Herries continued. 


1 2 1 


This letter has only one 


ſound, as in | 
1ſt mute 105 


C 
Repreſents in writing 
3d aſpirate nice 


4th aſpirate ſpacious 
6th _—_ care 
Has the ſound of the 
2d mute nod 
Z; "ay 
Repreſents the 


4th vowel herd 
7th vowel bend 


$th vowel there 
gth vowel here 
Has the ſou at of 
2d aſpirate ſtaff 


th half vowel of 
r G 


Is pronounced as the 
3d mute leg 
2d mute and 


9th halt vowel \ Geor Se 
H 


Has no other ſound but 
5th —_ hat 


Is pronounced as in the. 


4th vowel bird 
9th vowel machine 
yo and ninth 
vowel \ mind 


1 
8 the 

2d mute and & 

9th half 1 1 \ Jo 


\ Retains a the ſound of 


6th mute ſhake 
L 
Always the found of 
Iſt half vowel pull 
M 


Always has the ſound of the 
3d half vowel ſwim 
N 


Has the ſound of 
4th half vowel run 


5th half 1 clink 
Repreſents 

1{t vowel form 

2d vowel thore 

3d vowel prove 

4th vowel money 
Always the 

3d mute top 

| Always the 

6th mute Pique 
Always the 

2d half vowel bar 

8 

Repreſents the ſound of 

3d aſpirate bli/s - 

4th aſpirate i 


- 8th 


N. #£,3 {| > © 


Fo] 


sch half vowel hoſe 
gth half vowel vi ion 


Has the ſound of 


5th mute ſhot 

2d aſpirate faviety 

4th aſpirate parience 
Has the ſound of 

3d vowel © full 

4th vowel cup 

gth vowel buſy 


th and 3d vowel pure 
gth and 4th vowel nature 
Only the ſound of 
7th half vowel rove | 


Has only the ſound of the 


| W 
Repreſents always the 
3d vowel warm 

X 


Repreſents the 
6th mute and ; 
3d aſpirate- * 
8th half vowel Kerxes 
zd mute and 0 
Sth half vowel f * 
X 1 

Has the ſound of 
4th and gth vowel ſky 
gth vowel : lynx 

"3 oy | 


; 


8th half vowel furze 


From the foregoing ſimple ſcheme of the Engliſh alpha- 
bet, appears the imperfection of our mode of ſpelling. 
Among other irregularities we often find repreſented, 


Two ſounds by one letter; as the. 


4th and gth vowel by i or y find, fly 
gth and gd vowelby - male 
The d andz/ by / or g gem 
The & and / by x ver 
The g and z by x | exalt 
One ſound by two letters; as the 
5th half vowel by ug wing 
6th half vowel by 7h _ breath 
Lit aſpirate by / 2 
4th aſpirate by /þ hu/þ 


To the laſt example might be added a variety of in- 
ſtances where two vowels are uſed as the mark of one 
ſound ; ſuch as ow in f5w, ea in hear, &c. The follow- 
ing is a ſcale of thoſe ſyllables, where two or more vowels 
are united in pronunciation. 


Two 


C9 ] 


Two Vowels united. 


. nd, ich wove 


1ſt, gd round : 3d, gth weep 

2d, oth following gth, iſt yon 

3d, iſt walk ._ -. Rh 2d - yoke 

gd, 2d wore gth, 3d youth 

gd, 4th won gth, 4th yern ” 
3d, 5th mwalp gth, 5th yard | 
3d, 6th wax 9th, 7th yellow 


gd, 7th well 
Three Vowels united. 


Za, 4th, oth wild th, 2d, 4th tempeſtuous 
gd, iſt, 3d wound goth, 3d, oth mutual 
gd, gth, 4th obſequious Te 


From this view of the combination of vocal ſounds in 
one ſyllable, uſually called diphthongs and triphthongs, it 
appears, ſays the writer referred to, that the wand y, are in 
no ſituation found to be conſonants. Where is the differ- 
ence between the ſound of you in youth, and en in feud, or 
between wa in wall, and va in equal? Notwithſtanding 
the aſſertion of. many grammarians to the contrary, 
adds he, the wand y are always ſounded purely vocal. 

Itwill be readily perceived from the foregoing ſhort ſcheme 
of our mode of writing, that it is not to be wondered at, 
that foreigners find ſo much difficulty in acquiring the 
pronunciation of the Engliſh language. If each ſound 
had a letter to diſtinguiſh it by, and if that letter never 
repreſented more ſounds than one, nor was ever ſilent, 
we then might proceed upon eaſy grounds to the art of 
teaching pronunciation by means of writing. But ſince 
the caſe is quite otherwiſe, we ſhall find that children and 
foreigners muſt be taught through the medium of the ear, 
and not of the eye; as the latter will very often perplex 
and deceive them, . 


OF 


[  ] 
OF SYLLABLES.* 


It may not be unneceſſary to add to what has been ſaid 
in the firſt part relative to /y/lables, that any language is ſo 


much more ſmooth, eaſy, and ſonorous, as it abounds 


more with a due proportion and alternation of vowels and 
conſonants in ſyllables and words ; as, on the other hand, 
any tongue muſt be harſh, difficult, and ill- ſounding, 
where conſonants abound, and are crowded upon ſingle 
vowels, in ſyllables in general. 

This is the caſe of the Welſh or old Britiſh, the Dutch 


part of our own language. Thus from the Saxons we 
have the word frength, in which there is but one vowel to 
ſeven conſonants. Of this ſort are length, ftruck, ftrand, 
thwart, wrath, &c. On the other hand, the French have, 
as it were, deluged us with vowels; as in adieu, beauty, 
beauteaus, purlieu, beau, &c. Between theſe extremes, we 
have the golden mean from the Latin and Greek, which, 
tempered with the other, render our tongue, beyond diſ- 
pute, the moſt excellent in the world in regard to the 
ſeveral ſtiles and peculiarities of the philoſopher, the poet, 
or the hiſtorian. | 


OF ETYMOLOGY,* 
by 
THE ORIGIN AND DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


le | 
1d We now come to treat of the original and derivation of 
er languages in general, and particularly that of the Engliſh 


it, tongue. This part of grammar is uſually called EH 


of Wi lopy. = | 
ce We know, as already obſerved, of no language of 
nd greater antiquity than the Hebrew; which was the ancient 
ar, tongue of the Phoenicians or Canaanites, and probably 
ex the principal of thoſe which had their origin at the con- 

fuſion of Babel. The Greek is a mother tongue, but not 

lo abſolutely an original, as not to diſcover plain veſtiges 


of 


OF Martin, 


* 


and other northern tongues, to which we owe the rougher 


E 

of Hebrew derivation in a great number of words. The 
Latin is evidently derived for the moſt part from the 
Greek, and ſome from the Hebrew. But that which is 
of the greateſt conſequence to us, is the original and de-. 
rivation of our own tongue from its ſeveral fountain- 
heads. | 

The firſt and moſt remote of theſe is the Hebrew ; from 
which, however, we have very few words, excepting pro- 
per names of perſons, places and things. But as that 
language will be underſtood, but by a very ſmall number, 
it will be unneceſſary to inſert any examples. | 

The next ſource of Engliſh words is the Greek tongue; 
and a very conſiderable one it is. The words derived 
from hence are either ſimple or compounded, The com- 
pound words may eaſily be known by the prepoſition at 
the beginning; as in the following examples. A few of 
theſe = been given in the fut part, but a more en- 
larged account of them will be here neceſſary. 


a privative ; as achronic, atheiſt, &c, 
eppr amphi ; as amphibious, amphitheatre. 
avz, ana; as analyſis, analogy. 
5 as antidote, antagoniſt. 
a, apo; as apoſtle, apoſtrophe. 
«a7, cala: as catechiſm, catoptrics, 
da, dia; das diapaſon, diameter. | 
> as ecſtaſy, eccentric. | 
25, ex, as exorciſm, exotic. 
5 as enthuſiaſm, emphaſis. 
em Ofi ; as epiphany, epiſtle. 
ne, byp9 ; as hypocriſy, hypotheſis. 
Tee, hyper; as hyperbole, hypercritical, 
Err, meta ; as metaphor, metalepſis, 
mage, para; as parabola, paragraph. 
ge, pro as prognoſtic, prolepſis. 
e, pros; as proſody, proſelyte. 
Tee, pert; as periphaſis, perimeter, 
ee as ſynagogue, ſynod. 


ſym ; as ſymmetry, ſympathy, 
en: Other 
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Other words derived from the Greek diſcover them- 
ſelves in a great meaſure by their terminations, as is evi- 


dent from the following catalogue. 


Termination 
. 
aſm; 
aſtic; 
ax; 

aſter; 
chy; 
cope; 
etry; 
gram . 
graph; 
iad; 
i 

aſt; 

_ cal; 
E's 
iſm; 
iſt; 
1zZe; 
logy; 
logue; 
meter; 
ody; 
Op; 
ophe; 
oid ; 
ole; 
ome z 
omy z * 
olls; - * 
oma; 
OFF 3 
OX ; 
phor ; 
pher ; 


phy 3 


as 


diameter, thermometer, 


__ epitome, 

anatomy, aſtronomy. 
apotheoſis, exoſtoſis. 
diploma. 


F Staphy, philoſophy. 


necromancy chiromancy, Ke. 


ſpaſm, chaſm. 


plaſtic, elaſtic. | 


parallax, climax. 


poetaſter. 


anarchy, hierarchy. 
microſcope, teleſcope. 


poetry, geometry. 
diagram, de 
paragraph. 
myriad, iliad. 
demoniac, maniac. 
ſcholiaſt. 
phyſical, logical. 
rhetoric, phyſic. 


baptiſm, catechiſm. 


baptiſt, pfalmiſt. 
catechize, baptize. 
theology, coſmology. 
dialogue, epilogue. 


melody, pſalmody. 
trope. 

ſtrophe, apoſtrophe. | 
cycloid, paraboloid. 
hyperbole. ' | bs 


- 


theory. 


paradox, orthodox. 
metaphor. 


philoſopher, geographer. 


pſe; 


_— as 
1 as 
ly ; as 
. as 


Words of Greek derivation may alſo be known, and 
their true meaning underſtood, by an explanation of an 
ſuch Greek words as make the original, or enter their 


| ft $4 3 


eclipſe, ellipſe. 
analyſis, theſis. 
hereſy. 

cycle, epicycle. 


compoſition ; as in the following ſpecimen, 


Aryl, a meſſenger; 
Ay, ſtriving; | 
Avbewn®-, a man; 

Ag xn, beginning; 
Aęx &, chief 3 | 
Bar lw, tO dip; 
Bag S., weight . 

B., life; 

In, the earth * 
Tanto, to mar ry 3 
Tw©-, kind; 5 
Taue; the tongue; 
TeaÞw,, to write; 
. 
Az&ToG, to govern; 
Ant., the people; 
gotta, opinion; 

EO, cuſtom; 
Eid an image; 
"Hutez, a day; | 
Hulu, half; 

Ot, God; 


Oeog e, to contemplate ; 


Oegun, warmth; 

10:©-, peculiar - 

1:e©-, holy; 

KearTew, to command; 
Kepann, the head; 


angel, evangeliſt. 
ago antagoniſt, 
philanthropy. 


archetype. 


archangel, architect. 
aſteriſm, aſtronomy. 


. baptize. 


barometer. | 
biography, amphibious. 
geography, geometry, 
pologamy, 

Geneſis, heterogeneal. 
gloſſary, epiglottis. 


graphical, paragraph, 


decade, decalogue. 
deſpotic, deſpotiſm. 
democracy, epidemical. 
doxology, orthodox, 
ethics. 

idol, idolatry. 
ephemeris. 
hemiſphere. 
theology, atheiſt. 
theory, theorem, 
thermometer. 
idiom. . 


hierarchy, hieroglyphics, 
ariſtocracy, democracy. 
'* cephalic. 


coſmography, 


. Acces, 


dit 


» 


Abe, a diſcourſe ; 


Avis, ſolution ; | 
Maris, a diviner ; 
Melgov, a meaſure; 


My con, an artifice 3 


Maxge©-, ſmall; 
Mos, one, alone; 
Moęꝙn, form; 
Meoax, d ſong; | 
Nous, à law 
Odos, a Way; 
Oos, a houſe; 
Ou, like; 
Oy, a names 
Only, to ſee; 

Og bos, right; 
OgTeov, A bone 3 
TloAis, A city; 
Peuha, a flowing; 
Exomew, to view; 
Locus, wiſe; i 
Ergo", a turning; 
E@nez,4a globe; 
Tex, arts | 
Teo, à turn; 
Toros, a place; 
"Yiyeos, moiſt; 
"Yowe, water-; 


Þaivw, to appear; 


Þeatw, to ſpeak; 
S. s, a lover; 
uon, nature; 
Xsię, the hand; 


Xeo, Or X, to melt; 


Xęovos, time; 
Feu0os, falle ; 
„ 


i * 
5 
% 


logic, dialogue. 

analyſis. 2 
necromancy. „ 
metre, hydrometer. 
mechanics. | 
microſcope; microcoſm. 
monoſyllable, monotony. 
metamorphoſis. 

mule, muſic. | 
aſtronomy, Antinomjans. 
Exodus, parody, 
economy. 

homogeneal. a 

ſy nonymous, anonymous. 
optics, dioptrics. 


orthography, orthodoxy. 


oſteology. . 

polity, policy. _ - 
rheum, The eln. 
microſcope, teleſcope. 
philoſophy, ſophiſtical. 
apoſtrophe, cataſtrophes 
ſphere, bemiſphere. 
technical, 
tropic. 1 
topics, topical. 
hyg rometer, hyg roſcope. 
hydrometer, hydroſtatics. 
phznomena, epiphany. 
phraſe, phraſeology. 
philoſopher, philology, 
phytic, metaphyſics. 
chiromancy. ate 
chemiſtry, alchymiſt. 
chronicle, chronic. 


pſeudo-prophet. 


There are other marks by which we may likewiſe 


dilinguiſh Greek words from others, viz. the beginning 


conſonants, ſuch as no other tongue ufe; as pn in preuma- 
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tics; ps in pſalms; pt in 


1 


ptiſan; rh in rhetorie; ph in phlegm; 


Phr in phrenſy; phth in phthific ; with many others which 
may be learnt from their etymologies in dictionaries. 


he words of Latin ori 


more numerous family. 


guiſhed, in a great meaſu 


the following liſt. 
able, amabilis; 
act, atctus ; 
a,” cordialis; 
ant, ſecans; 
1 Hatus 
cede, recedo; 
cle,  exrculus ; 
ect, electus; 
ence, prudentia: 
ent, ardenn ;, 
ere, ſincerus: 
eſs, abſceſſus ; 
fy, rarifacio: 
ibe, deſcribe; 
ible, audibilis; 
ice, malitia; 
ict,  ediftum ; 
id, liguidus: 
ide, praſidio; 
il, tranguilts ; 
ile, ſubtilis; 
ine, divinus; 
ion, opinio; 
ign, Lan 3 
ie, reviſo; _ 
iſs, remiſſus : 
it, admitto ; 
ive, dattuus ; 
men, omen; 
nſe, 


ſenſus; 


inal in our tongue are a much 
hey may be known, and diſtin- 
re, by their terminations ; as in 


amiable, able, notable. 
act, enact, tranſact. 


_ cordial, verbal, legal. 


ſecant, obſervant. 


ſtate, relate. 


recede, precede. 
circle, ventricle. 
elect, ſelect. 
prudence, reverence. 


ardent, regent. 


ſincere, ſevere. 

abſceſs, progreſs. 

rarify, ſatisfy. 

deſcribe, preſcribe; 
audible, legible. . 
malice, avarice. 2 
edict, contradict. 
liquid, fluid. 

preſide, ſubſide. 
tranquil. 

ſubtile, exile. 

divine, canine. 

inion, dominion. 

ſign, deſign. 

reviſe, demiſe. 

remiſs, amiſs. 

admit, ſubmit, 

dative, active. 
omen, ſpecimen, 

ſenſe, tenſe. 


plc, 


Þ Anno, 


Pe 
oſe, verboſus; 


our, MAonar;._ 
© OUS, culloſus : 
pel, exßello; 
que, antiquus z 
tude, multitudo; 


ty, majeſtas ; 
ut, ductus; 
uce, - produces 
ude, crudus ; 
uge, wm; 
ume, e Amy 1 
une, H#ripunus ; 
ure, © fecurus ; ; 
ul infuſum; 
ute, acutus; 

X; prolixus; 
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verboſe⸗ 1 
donour, honour. 
callous, numerous. 
expel, compel, 
antique. 
multitude, fortitude, 
"ROD amity. 
product. 
produce, induce. 
crude, obtrude. 
refuge, ſubterfuge. 
pertume, reſume. 
tribune, importune. 
ſecure, mature. 


infuſe, excufe. 


prolix, perplex. 


In the preceding Latin examples, it is to be obſerved, 
that the firſt word is made fromthe theme ; the reſt are 
moſtly examples of the. fame terminations derived from 
other forms in Latin, which would have been too tedious 
a talk to have ſeverally produced. The following are 
ſome of the principal ſimple words of hw Latin tongue 
in the firſt letter of the alphabet, A; each of the others 
ſupply alfo a claſs of words, more or * to enrich the 


Engliſh tongue. 


acer, 2 
acuo, 10 "ORR 3 
Ades, a houſe; 


Aquus, equal; 

O, to do; 
Alienus, ſtrange; 
Alter, the other; 
Altus, high; 
Ambigo „ 10 doubt 5 


Ambulo, 7s walk ahgut; 
Amicus, a friend; 
fo love; 


acid, acidity. 
acute, acumen. 


edify, edification. 


equality, equivocate. 


act, actuate. 

a | 
alternate, ſubaltern. 
altitude, exalt. 
ambiguous. 
ambulation, preamble. 


- amicable, amity. 


amiable, amorous. 


E 3 Amplus, 


. 
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Amplus, 
Angulus, 
Animus, 
Anima, 
Annus, 
Antiquus, 
perio, 
Aptus, 
Aqua, 
Arbitror, 
Ardeo, 


Audeo, 
Audio, 
Avis, 

Auris, | 
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wade ; - 
a corner: 


the mind ; 
_ the foul Oo 


a year ; 


odd; © 
to open; 
fit; 


water ; 


to decide, 


to burn ; 
to ſhow ; 


arms, 


a7; 
author: 


enlarged; 


to dare ; 


to hear ; 


a bird; 


the ear ; 


ample, amplitude. 
angle, angular. 
animoſity, magnanimous, 
animate, animal, 
annual, annuity, 
antiquity, ancient. 
aperient, aperture. 
aptitude, adapt. 
aquatic, aqueduct. 
abitrate, arbitrator. 
ardent. 

argue, argument, 
armament, armiſtice. 
artifice, artificial. 
authority, authorize. 
auction. | 
audacious, audacity. 
audible, audience. 
aviary. 5, 
auricle, auricular. 


By this ſample, though only of principal fimple words, 
the reader will be able to form ſome judgment how great 


- part of our moſt ele 
'to the Latin tongue. 


gant and ſignificant words we owe 


Though we have borrowed many words from the 


French, yet we cannot give ſuch evident marks and to- 0 

kens of their original, as in the Latin and Greek. The t 

beſt criterion to know them by is, the great number ol D 

vowels with which they generally abound ; as in ſ 
Adieu. Courage, Jet, d'eau. Poignant. 
Avaunt. Dieu. Joy}. Rejoice. FY 
Averdupois. Derniere. ]ſolity. Rout. p 
Advantage. Devoir. Joint, Relief. S 
About. Doubt. Lieu. Suit. To 
Beauty. Flambeaux. Matin. Tour. = 
Beaux. Goũt. Praiſe. _ 

Haut. Purlcin. 


Chaiſe. 


13 ] 3 
But moſt of the French words in our tongue were at firſt 
borrowed from the Latin by the French; and after being 
moulded into a Gallic form, they gave them to us at ſe- 


cond hand. As a ſpecimen of theſe Latino-gallic words, 


the following cata 


logue is given in each of the three lan- 


guages. | 
Latin. French. Engliſh. 
Bonitas, bonte, bounty. 
Leo, lion, lion. 
Tempus, tems, time, tenſe. 
Novus, neuf, new. 
Extraneus, etrange, ſtrange. 
Fons, fontaine, fountain. 
Acris, aigre, eager. 
Camera, chambre, chamber, 
Tener, tendre, tender. 
Cinis, cendre, cinder, 
Propoſitum, propos, purpoſe. 
Pretium, prix, price. 
Gratia, grace, grace. 
Amor, amour, amour. 
Contra, contre, counter. 
Pona, peine, pain. 


Theſe and many others, which may be adduced, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhow what kind and number of words our anceſ- 
tors took from the French. In like manner, we have 
many ſecond-hand Latin words from the Italian; and 
ſome from the Spaniſh ; but they are not enough to merit 
a diſtinct conſideration. e 40 

* But the grand ſource and fountain of the Engliſh 
tongue 1s the Saxon ; from whence by far the greateſt 
part of our words are derived ; and that by the alteration 
or mutation of a few letters. The beſt way to diſtinguiſh 


| the Saxon words, is by the prepgſitions or terminations, with 


which they are compounded ; tor the Teutonic had this 
method of compounding words, as well as the Latin and 
1 Greek. 

* Camden, Martin. | | 
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Greek. The Saxon prepoſitions, and words compounded 
therewith, are ſpecihed in the following iuſtances. 

The firſt is the inſeparable particle or letter a, which 
ſometimes ſigniſies n; as, aſhore ; ſometimes in; as a-bed; 
ſometimes ; as, a-light.' 

With the prepoſition after, æptcen, many words are 
compounded ; as af/er-wit, after-ncom, &c. 

The particle all retains its original Teutonic form 
nearly, which was alle, and ſometimes al. From this 
proceeds a numerous claſs of words; as, all-wife, al- 
mighty, al-maſ?, al-ways, al-one, &c. 

'The word back compounds many words ; as, back -ſlide, 
back-bite, back-ward, draw-back. 

The prepoſition be is retained in a great number of our 
words; but it is of a much greater extent in the Teutonic; 
in which, for the moſt part, it had the ſame ſignification 
with the Latin con or cum; though with us it has a fort 
of reciprocal meaning; as, #9 be-deck, is to deck one's ſelf; 
to be- haue, to carry one's ſelf, &c. Sometimes it has a Wy 
gative ſenſe; or rather anſwers to the de of the Latin; 
as, fo hechaast-: i. e. to de-collate, or cut off the head. Some- 
times 1t implies, to act the part of; as, to be-f7iend, is to 
act the part of, a friend. Sometimes! it is intenfive; as, 


to be-labour, to beat very much; to be-daub, to daub all 
over. Sometimes it has the force of the Latin re; as, to 


be-think, to re-collect, &c. 

With the prepoſition by, in Saxon bi, we compound 
ſeveral words ; as, by-laws, by-ftander, by-word, &c. 
„ prepoſition fore, in Saxon fone, is compounded 
with a great many words, as, JOr"-30, fore-know, fore- 
tafte, fore-warned, &c. 


Another prepoſition ufed in Teutonic compoſition, is 


Vr, Saxon pon, which implies negation or privation; as, 
for-bear, > at » for-ſwear, for-give. 

The Teutonic made great uſe of the prepoſition in, as 
well as the Latin, in compaſition ; - Hut we have above a 
hundred of the latter to one of the former in the —. — 
tongue, of which the examples are few; as, in-bred, in- 
* m-ſtead, in- ard, &c. 


*Fhe 


„ 
The prepoſition mid (or rather the abbreviation of the 
adjective middle } we retain in very few words; as, mid- 
day, mid-night, mid-wife, mid-ſummer, mid-ſhipman, &C. 
The prepoſition ms, in Saxon (Mix, is uſed very often 
in our tongue, as well as in the original; as, miſ-beheve, ' 
miſ-behave, miſ-d: eds, miſ-give, &c. But this prepoſition 
compounds with Latin and French words, as well as Teu- 
tonic. | | 9 85 | 
The prepoſition over, in Saxon open, is very much 
uſed in compoſition in every dialect; though perhaps leaſt 
of all in the Engliſh, where it is ſuperſeded by its equiva- 
lent Latin prepoſition ſuper ; the former, however, is uſed 
in many inſtances; as, over-bear, over-reach, over-look, 
wer-power, over-flow, &c. | 
The prepoſition out, from the Saxon ute, has a con- 
trary ſignification to the prepoſition in, and compounds 
a few words with us; as, out-bid, out-do, out-caft, out- 
landiſh, out-law, &c. | mY 
Wie make uſe of the Teutonic particle, or prefix un, to 
1 a negative ſignification to all ſorts of words, as the 
tins do, and we from them, by their prepoſition in or 
im; as un- able, un- certain, un-done, &c. . 
The prepoſition under, in Saxon unden, is greatly uſed 
in compoſition, as well in Engliſh as every other dialect; 


1 


and that with words of every other original indifferently; 


as, under-bid, under-mine, under-rate, hat . &c. 

The prepoſitions up and upper, were greatly ufed among 
the Saxons ; but they are ſeldom uſed by us; as, up-held, 
up-land, up-right, upper-moſt, upper-hand. 

hus much for words compounded by Saxon prepoſitions 
prefixed. It will now be neceſſary to proceed to thoſe 
which are compounded by adjunctions and terminations, 
derived from the Teutonic idioms. - . 

The firſt and moſt general termination of the Teutonic 
kind is %, in Saxon iyc. In adjeQives it implies a di- 
minution; as, black-iſh, feeet-1fh, tall-iſo. With ſubſtan- 
tives it denotes likeneſs ; as, Few-1/h, ſheep-iſh. | 

The terminatives /ike and Jy, in Saxon lie, implies 
ſimilitude or likeneſs ; as, god-like, gentleman-like, &c. 
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but moſt commonly we uſe the termination ly, and thus 
expreſs the nouns adverbially; as, gad-Iy, good-ly, juft-ly, 
heaven-ly, &c. | | | 

The termination %, in Saxon lear, denotes want, 
or defect in the words to which it is affixed ; as, hope-leſs, 
help-leſs, care-leſs, friend-leſs, Rea. | 

Sometimes they add the termination ex to the matter of 
which any thing is made or compoſed; as, wooden, beech- 
en, braz-en, lead-en, &c. By this termination we alſo form 
many verbs from both ſubſtantives and adjectives; as, 


from height, height-en ;' ſtrait, ftrait-en ; ſharp, ſbarp-en; 
Fright, fright-en, &c. | 


Many words take the termination ful, denoting fulneſs ; 
as, peace-ful, health-ful, bliſs-ful. And ſometimes it is 
uſed in a contrary ſenſe, to denote deficiency, by way or 
irony; as, hepe-ful, for hope-leſs ; and the like. "This 
termination is more generally uſed in the Saxon and other 
northern dialects than in our own. OS 
To many adjectives we join the termination ſom, from 
the Saxon yum, which generally augments the ſignifica- 
tion ; as . full of toil; fire: ſom, apt to weary or 
tire one; whole-ſom, conducive to health; to theſe add 
hand- ſom, ful- ſam, &c. | | 

Numeral adjectives take the termination 55, from the 
Saxon dig; as, twen-ty, thir-ty, forty, fifty, &c. And 
under this head We may reckon all thoſe which in the 
Saxon terminate in 1Z, which we turn into y; as, heav-y 
dreary, mer-ry, an-y, &c. . | | 

The termination dom is from the- Saxon, and ſignifies 
the office, condition, or quality of a perſon or thing; as, 
king-dom, pope-dom, duke-dom, Chriften-dom, wiſ-dom, thral- 
dom, free-dom, &. | 

The word or termination vic, in Saxon nic, or picx, 
fignifies power or office; and therefore the Teutonic dia- 
leas uſe it in common with dom. Thus in the Saxon 
they ſay cynghic, which is the ſame as kingdom. But 
we have only one inſtance of this termination, and that 
is in the word &//hop-ric, the power and dignity of a 

| i | TT; - biſhop; 
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biſhop ; unleſs in ſome Saxon proper names, of which 
more hereafter. | 

The termination head and hood, are derived from the 
Saxon hade, and ſignify the ſame thing as the foregoing, 
viz. condition or office; as, god-head, prieſt- hood, man- 
hood, knight-hood, &c. | 
Another very common termination with the Saxons 
was Jcyp, in Englith, ſhip; which ſignifies, as be- 
fore, office, dignity, ſtate, or employment; as, fellow-ſhrp, 
lrd-ſhip, warden-ſhip,. wor-ſhip, court-ſhip, &c. Hence 
alſo the termination p, in /and-ſkip. 

The word craft, in Saxon chæpd, was uſed as a termi- 
nation in many words, of which we retain a few ; as, 
prieſt-craft, handy-craft, ſmall-craft, &c. | 

he termination ee, from the Gothic neſs, was uſed 
to denote the quality or condition of the thing in the ab- 
ſtract; as, white-neſs, hard-neſs, good-neſs, great-neſs, 
&c. | . 
The termination er, in Saxon en, denoted the maſculine 
gender; as, reader, ſing-er, ſpinn-er, &c. and the ter- 
mination /ter, in Saxon eydge, denoted the feminine; 
as, ſong ter, ſpin-fter, &. but this diſtinction is ſcarcely 
obſerved in the Engliſh. 8 
The termination /z»g, in Saxon ling, is ſtill in uſe; as, 
ſtrip- ling, found ling, wit-ling, fler-ling, chang-ling, &c. 

Having concluded the etymologies of thoſe common 
words, which we may know: to be of Saxon .original by 
their prepoſitions and terminations, I ſhall now proceed 
to the derivation of the proper names of perſons, places, 
and things, in the following alphabetical order of ſuch 


. FYY 


L vords as compoſe them. e | 
Ab, in the beginning of the names of places, is gene- 
e, rally a contraction of abet, abbor, and denotes a mo- 
a- naſtery to have been formerly there, or elſe that it belong- 
n Ned to ſome abby ; as, Abington, q. d. Abby- Town. 
ut Ac, ak, theſe initial fyllables take their origin from the 
at Saxon word ac, which ſignifies an oat ; thus Acton is Ac- 
a Wein, i. e. Oal-LToron, or a town environed with oaks, 
b; Ad, addle, come from the Saxon æpel, noble, fumous, 
g | Cre 


UT 
egregious; as, Adleſian or Adlefton, for Æthelſtan; the 
termination /tan being anciently a mark of the ſuperlative 
degree. And it is worth obſerving here, that inſtead of 


our modern word gentleman, nobleman, &c. our anceſtors 


uſed the word Adelman, or Aedleman. . 
Al, Ald, comes from the Saxon eald, old, or ancient; as, 
Ald-borough, 1. e. Old-borough ; Ad- gate, 1. e. Old-Gate; 
Alderſgate, Alderley, Alderminſter, Aldworth, &c. Though 
many names have the initial a/ from the Saxon zl, as, 4, 
bert, i. e. All-bright; Aldred, i. e. All-dread;, Alfred, i. e. 
All-peace, &c. | | | | 

- All or hal come from the Saxon healle, hall, or palace; 
and from hence it became a common termination ; as, 
NMood-all, Moor-all, More-hall, White-hall, &c. 
Bald, in Saxon bald, bold; as, Baldred, Baldwin, &c. 
Berth, beophe, brave; as, Bertha, Berthold, Berthulp, 
Berthwald, &c. | 

Brad comes from the Saxon bpad, broad; thus Bradford 

is Broad-ford, originally; fo Brad-bury, Brad-ſhaw, Brad. 
ley, &c. : 


Bourn, burn, &c. come from the Saxon bupn, @ river: 


hence ſeveral towns are called ſimply Bourne, which 
ſtand near a rivulet or ſtream. Others have it in their 
compoſition ; as, Him-bourne, Lang-bourne, Mil-bourne, 
&c. . | 46 
Brig, brix, come from the Saxon bhicg, a Bridge; as, 
Stock-bridge, M ocd-bridge, Bridge-water, Bridge-north, 
Brix-worth, &c. e 5 

Burg, burrow, come from the Saxon Bug, or Byniz, 
a town, city, or caſtle; and theſe probably from beohq, and 
that from the Gothic bairg, a rock, or mountain ; tor an- 
Ciently moſt cities were built on rocky hills, and afterwards 
were removed into vales for the conveniency of water, 
A memorable inſtance of this we have in Sarum ; which 
was formerly on the hill, and called Seaplr-bypag, i. e. 
Dry-town. Thus, Edinburgh; i. e. the town on the hill 
Eden; Peterborough ; i. e. a town dedicated to St. Peter. 
TT his termination is now often wrote bury; as in Ed- 
mundſ-bury, Saliſcbury, &c. FOES 73, 5 
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Bye; bee, are terminations from the Saxon by and byinx, 
an habitation ; thus Kettle-by ;, i. e. a town where kettle- 
makers lived. So Der-by, Apple-by, Dan-by, &c. 

Car is derived from Caer, a city; as, Carliſle, Coo 
Cardigan. And alſo Cafter and Cheſter were ſuppoſed to 
be from the Saxon Cearten, a city, town, or camp; hence 
Chichefter was the town of city of Si a, who built it. 

Cheap, chip, chipping, all come from the Saxon cyppan, 
ts buy, or ceapan, to cheapen; and therefore they denote 
market towns; as, Chippenham, Chipping-Norton, Chipping- 
IVycomb, Cheapſide, &c. | 

Clif, clive, come from the Saxon clip, a rock, or ſteep 
Pace; hence Radcliff, q. d. Red-cliff, i. e. Red-Rack ; fo 
I/hitcliff for Mhite-cliſt, or White-Rock, ; Cleveland, 1. e. 
Rocky Land, &c. And {till cliffs and rocks with us are 
ſynonymous terms. | 1 | 

Camb, at the end, and comp in the beginning of words, 
indicate the low ſituation of the place, from the Saxon 
comb, which ſignifies a valley. Hence all thoſe places 
named Compton, i. e. Vale Town; and thoſe more nu- 
merous which end in comb; as, Hy-comb, Finch-comb, 
'Mel-csmb, &c. 4 

Cit, cote, from the Saxon cod, an houſe, denotes a hut or 
cottage, or a village of ſuch Jittle houſes, to have been in 
the places bearing this ſyllable ; as Cozſ-wsld, Cote-hill, 
&c. . Hence allo divers names of men; as Heath-cote, 
Weſt-cate, South-cote, &c. 

» Croft, in Saxon cnofe, was a little plot of ground, 
which we call a cleſe; hence ſundry names; as, Ban-croft, 
bear-creft, Long-croft, Halt-croft, &c. 

n- Cuth, from the Saxon cud, Autun, or famed, is found in 
ds Sans Saxon names; as Cuth- bert, Cuth-burd, Cuth-wine, 

{ 5 XC. ; | | 

ch Dale, in Saxon dale, a little valley, or bottom, is uſed in 
e. ſeveral names; as, Green-dale, Dib-dale, for Deep-dale, 

ill Dug- dale, &c. 555 


I, Den, dean, are from the Saxon den, which ſignifies 
d. boch a vale, and any wu place; hence Tender-den, Bid- 
| ©: : | den- 
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reunded by water, or, a litte iſland ; hence we find ſeveral 


1 } 
gen-den, Mar-den, Eaſt-dean, Meſt- dean, &c. And in 
ſirnames of men; as, Camden, q. d. Camp-den, cc. 

Dun, don, come from the Saxon duna, a mountain, 1 
ridge of hills; from whence our name for them, Downs, 
Hence Hey-don, Stan- don, &tuin-don, Dun: ſtable, &c. 

Ea, ee, ey, all come either from the Saxon Ea, water; 
as, Eaton, i. e, Ea-cun, Jater-tvun; or from the Saxon 
15, an land; the 7 being melted, as is uſual in the com- 
mixture of the two languages, into y; as, Ramſeey, 
Angleſ-ey, Ferſ-ex, Minchelſea, &c. Hence alſo the ſir- 
names of Sidn-ey, Tiln-ey, &c. families whoſe eſtates 
were ſituated in iſlands, or near great waters. 

Ed is from the Saxon Ead, bleſſed, happy; as in Hd. 


mund, Ed-ward, Ed- gar, &c. 


Ethel comes from Edel, noble; as in Ethel-bert, Ethel- 
bald, Ethel-red, &c. 55 


Field, from the Saxon peld, or peald, forms the termi. 


nation of ſeveral words; as, Beding-field, Broom:- field, 
Green-field, &cC. And is itſelf the ſirname of ſeveral ancient 
families. | | 


Ford, comes from the Saxon ponda, a ſhallow flream, 


or riuulet; as, Brad-ford, Guil-ford, Ox-ford, Biddi-ford, 


&c. And is itſelf the ſirname of divers ancient families; 
and one of the moſt common in England of Saxon ori- 
ginal. ; 


Fred is from the Saxon pneve, peace; and hence Fre- 


dieric is literally pnede-pic, rich in peace. Hence alſo 


Fred gund, Al-fred, &c. 

Gate, in the names of places, a way or paſſage ; as, 
High-gate, 1. e. highway or road; and grave, in Saxon 
hep, implies a grove, and ſometimes a cave; as in Nor- 
grave, Wald-grave, &c. | 

Ham, from the Saxon ham, an ones ferns, or village; 
as, Ham-ton, Yare-ham, Southamp-ton, Chippen-ham, &c. 


It likewiſe conſtitutes a part of ſirnames ; as Den-han, 


&c. From this word comes our Engliſh word Home; alſo 
the word hamlet. > 
Holm comes from the Saxon word holm, a place ſur- 


ſuch 
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ſuch places called the Holmes ; hence alſo the Steepholme 
and Hlatholine at the mouth of the river Severn, near King- 
road, : 
Hurſt is from the Saxon hynrx, a wood, or foreft ; as, 
Mid-hurſt, Billings-hurſt, Stand-hurſt, c. | 
Lade is in Saxon lade, to purge, or unload. It generally 
ſignifies the mouth of a river, either where it empties it- 
ſelf into the ſea, or into ſome greater river; as at Cricł- 
lade, Leech- lade, Fram-lade, &c. 
Marſh comes from the Saxon Mere, a watry, Muny 
place; hence Marſh field, Salt-marſh, &c. Alſo mere, in 
Saxon Mee, a luke, pond, or pool, is found in many 
names of places; as, Haſle- mere, &c, But mer, a termi- 
nation of ſome Saxon ſirnames, comes from Mæge, ex- 
cellent, celebrated, notable; as, Elmer, Ethel-mer, &C- 
Hund, in the Saxon Mund, peace, terminates many 
words; as, Ed. mund, Ethel-mund, Sigiſ mund, Ray-mund, 
&c. 1 TY 


t Preſt and pres, ſeem to be derived from the Saxon 
pReofe, an elder. Hence our word, prieſt; and hence 

= the names Preſ-ton, Preſ-bury, &c. . 

l Red, read, come from the Saxon hæde, council; or 

. from need, a bridge, or ford of reeds; as Red-bridge, 

Hence, as Camden thinks, is derived the name of Read- 


ing, a town in Berkſhire. | | | 
Kic is from the Saxon hic, rich; it alſo ſignifies do- 
minion, empire. We find this ſyllable in many ancient 
names; Rich-ard, Rich- mond, Alf-ric, Ethel-ric, &c. 
Rig, ridge, ſeem to be derived from the Saxon hnicge 
the back ; hence our phraſe, a ridge of hills; and this is 
denoted in the names where it is found; as, Lind. ridge, 
Cothe-ridge, Eld-ridge, &c. 8 . 
Sel is from the Saxon rel, or real, good, large, or ſpa- 
cigus; Which it denotes in various names; as, Jel-by, Sel- 
word, 1, e. a great wood. | 


Stead, or fled, are derived from the Saxon pred, or 
Jed, a place; and are in many names; as, Gim. el. 
Bark-fled, Ham-flead, &c. 
Stan is in Saxon ran, a flone; and hence the names of 
— many 
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many places and perſons ; as, Stan-ton, i. e. Stony Town ; 
3 1. e. Stony Field; Stan- ſtead, i. e. Stoney-Place, 

. | 

South, ſut, ſuth, are all from the Saxon ruð, ſouth ; as, 
$47-ton, i. e. South- Town; Suth-2well, i. e. South-Well, 
So alſo ſus in Suf-fex; i. e. South Saxony. Hence alſo 
Suffolk, i. e. South-Folk'; in oppoſition to NVor-folk, or 
North- Folk,. >: | | 

T horp comes from the Saxon Poppe, a village. Some 
villages and ſmall towns are yet ſo called; as Thorp, near 
Chertſey, in Surrey; Adleſtrop ſeems to be contracted from 
Adleſ-thorp. Alſo the ſirnames Long-thorp, Col-thorp, &c. 
denote ſuch families as had originally the lordſhip of ſome 
one or more of thoſe Horps or villages. | 

Ton comes from the Saxon tun, a town. This is one 
of the moſt common terminations of the names of places; 
as, Ham-ton, Wil-ton, Boſton, Taun-ton, Sut-ton, Nor- 
ton, Neſton, &c. The ſame word tun, alſo ſignified an 
hedge, or fence about a place; hence houſes and places ſo 
incloſed within a fence, get the name annexed to them; 
as, Cat-ten, i. e. Cote-tun, or, fenced houſe. * 

Meald, wald, walt, are all derived from peald, a word 
or foreſt; and imply the ſame thing in places which have 
theſe words in their names; as, Wal- ton, Malt-ham, Wal- 
den, &c. | | | 

Wie, wich, in Saxon pic, ſignify fometimes a village, 
ſometimes a port or harbour; and ſometimes a caſtle; 
hence Har-wich, Norwich, Ipſ-wich, War-wick, M- 
tomb, &c. . 

Min is from pin, a battle; hence this ſyllable in the 
names of places imports ſome ſignal battle to have bcen 
there fought, or victory gained; as, Win-burn, Win- 
chefler, &c. And in the names of perſons it implies that 
ſome of the anceſtors of the family had been great war- 
riors, and victorious; as, Ed. tuin, Bald-win, God-win, &c. 
Mortb is from the Saxon pops, a court or forum; which 
is implied to have been in thoſe places the names of which 
are terminated herewith; as, V and/-worth, Badſ-worth, 

Pet-worth, &c, OP | . 
- | RULES 


RULES CONCERNING SYNTAX; 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES, 


letters, ſyllables, and words, we now proceed to ſentences, 
which make what is properly called ſpeech; for no perſon 
can be ſaid to ſpeak any language, that does not know 
how to expreſs any thought or ſentiment of his. mind in 
fit and proper words, ſo put together and connected into a 
ſentence, as is agreeable to the cuſtom and uſe of that 
tongue: and the part of grammar which gives rules for 
doing this, is called ſyntax. Or, ſyntax is the manner of 
conſtructing one word with another, with regard to the 


rammar. | | 
The office of ſyntax is, to conſider the natural ſuitable- 
neſs of words with reſpect to one another; in order to 
make them agree in gender, number, perſon, mood, &c. 
To offend in any of theſe points, is called to offend againſt 
ſyntax; and fuch kind of offence, when groſs, is termed a 
Hr 6: ; and when moſt flight, a barbariſm. | 
. he ſeveral parts of ſpeech are, with regard to language, 
what materials are with regard to a building. However 


, well prepared ſoever they may be, they will never make a 
"= houſe, unleſs they be placed conformably to the rules of 
. architecture. It is properly the /pntax that gives the form 
to language; and it is that on which turns the moſt eſſen- 
je tial part of grammar. | Fr: | 
en As has been already ſaid, there are two kinds of ſyntax; 
- the one of concord, wherein the words are to agree in gen- 
at der, number, caſe, and perſon; the other, of regimen, or 
- government ; wherein one word governs another, and oc- 
6, cafions ſome variation therein. Theſe have already been 
ch treated of in the firſt part; and as a great number of rules 
ch were there given, it will only be needful to add a few more 
th, here, . . 3 8 5 8 ä 5 
8 | 3 F 3 | The 
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Having treated in the foregoing copious manner of 


different terminations thereof, preſcribed by the rules of 
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The antecedent does not always go before the pronoun 


or veih it relates to, in the common cönſtruction of a 


ſentence, though its name implies that it ſhould do ſo; 
but notwithſtanding it ſometimes follow, for the ſmoother 
arrangement of the words, yct the ſenſe requires it to be 
conſidered as ſtanding before; as, ii rs impaſſible to exiſt 


- without food. Here, to exiſt without food, is the antecedent 


to the relative 77 ; and, according to ſtrict ſenſe ſhould be 


placed before the words, 1 is impoſſible; but the former 


mode is more agreeable to the idiom of the language. 

* Every verb perſonal ſuppoſes a nominative caſe ; and 
every nominative caſe muſt agree with ſome verb perſonal, 
the nominative caſe abſolute excepted. 'A noun or a pro- 
noun joined with a participle, there being no other word 
on which either of them depends, conſtitute a nominative 
caſe abſolute ; as, very few of the Roman writers, C1CERO 
EXCEPTED, ever made any great progreſs in moral ppilo- 


fophy. And, WE BEING EXCEEDINGLY TOSSED With a 
tempeſt, the next day they lightened the ſhip, 


All nouns, whether proper or common, conſidered by 
themſelves, are of the third perſon; as, GkoRGE he 
third, King of England can diſſolve his Parliament whenever 
HE PLEASES; and chooſe new ſervants or miniſters as often 
as HE THINKS proper. e = Tos 
Any proper name may be turned into the firſt or ſecond 
perſon, by adding the pronoun of the perfon ; thus, I 


Peter Faithful dopromiſe THOU wer meet ve ſhalt execute. 


All nouns in the vocative caſe may be conſidered as of the 
fecond perſon. And any common ſubſtantive may be 
turned into the ſecond perſon, by adding the pronoun 
of that perſon; as, thou ſun, ſaid I, and thou enlightened 


earth! | | | 


If the nominative caſes, joined together by conjunctions, 


| be of different perſons, the verb and pronoun ſhall agree 


with the moſt worthy perſon. The firſt perſon is more 
worthy than the fecond, and the fecond is more worthy 
than the third. Bitin the Engliſh language the pronoun 
of the firſt perſon is always placed laſt in order, for the 


ſake | 


„Bffay towards a Grammar, 


. tl. 1 als. 1 


l 
ſake of modeſty in the ſpeaker; as, HE aud vou and I 
won it at the hazard of our lives. YOU and HE had all the 
ſport between you. 1 | Ie 
The nominative caſe may be placed after any neuter 
verb denoting geſture, ſtate, or condition; as, upon the 
ſopha SAT the lovely FATIMA., Upon @ green turf SLEPT 
the lizy CLOWN. Over our heads FLEw the EAGLE. 
And in the ſecond perſon of the imperative mood, the ib 
nominative caſe, as already obſerved, is placed after the 1 
verb; as, HEAR YE he will of the king, Love THOU [1 
the Lord thy Ged. In one of the forms of an interroga- 
tion the nominative caſe is placed after the verb; as, 
HEAREST THOU what theſe ſay ® SEEST THOU this wo- 
man? | 1 5 | . | 
Although the nominative caſe may belong to ſeveral 
verbs, yet it needs not be repeated. It is enough to place 
it before the hiſt; as, whereby THEY Sear, ſee, ſmell, 
touch, taſte. But the ſame nominative caſe, whether it 
belong to one verb, or to ſeveral verbs, may ſometimes 
for the ſake of emphaſis, be elegantly repeated; as, HE 
WE Gindeth up the waters; HE holdeth back the face of his 
| | throne; HE divideth the ſea ; by his ſpirit RE hath garniſb- 
| ed the heavens. In the indicative moed the verb is ſome- 
times underſtood, rather than repeat the ſame verb after 
the ſecond nominative caſe z thus, the beſt and wiſeft Do 
WH ven ERR, the fooliſb and perverſe always. | 
Having given the foregoing genera! rules relative to ſyn- 
tax, we {hall now proceed to particular rules for the con- 
ſtruction of each of the parts of ſpeech. - 
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RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE ARTICLES, id 


* Before certain numeral terms taken collectively, fo j 
as to give the idea of a whole, the article à is properly 18 
placed, even though the ſubſtantive following be in the - i 
plural number; as, a dozen, a ſcore, a thouſand, Hence, ll 
before the adjectives few and many, agreeing with a plural 
{ubſtantive, the article a may be jultly placed, - o 
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Keſe terms ſuggeſt any thing like a whole; thus, they had 
x few ſmall fiſhes. The leopard»has in its ſtin à great many 
Pots. 135 

The article à is frequently placed between the adjective 


many, and a ſubſtantive of the ſingular number in a diſtri- 


butive ſenſe; thus, the phraſe many à man, differs from 
the phraſe many men, juſt in the ſame manner as the 
phrate every man differs from the term all men. 

The article & is frequently placed between the adjec- 
tive ſuch and its ſubſtantive. And after theſe particles of 
compariſon, as, fo, too, how, it is alſo placed between the 
adjective and the ſubſtantive; thus, SUCH A grf? zs roO 


fmall a reward for so great A labour. Here flaws as 


clear A fiream AS any in Greece. How beautiful A proſpect 
is here! . | | | 

The article is not ſet before pronouns perſonal ; or proper 
names-of perſons, animals, towns, countries or diſtricts; 
becauſe all theſe, of themſelves, particularly and ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſh the perfon or thing fpoken of. But 
the article is prefixed to the proper names of rivers, and 


particular feas, and to ſuch names of places as imply a 


collective idea; thus, THE Nile, THE Thames, TRE Alps, 
THE Floridas, TiE Hebrides. It is alſo ſet before the proper 
names of ſhips, and before the proper names of perſons 
taken collectively; as, THE Britannia, THE Victory, THE 
Heowards, THE Tudors ; and even before the ſingular num- 
ber, either for the ſake of diſtinction or emphaſis; as, A 


Sidney; A Talbot. | 


Fhe article is ſet before names of honour, office, pro- 
feſſions, callings, and trades; and if any of theſe terms 


follow proper names, the article will be placed between 


the proper name of the per ſon and ſuch characteriſtic 
term; as, Feſus Chriſt THE Saviour; John THE Baptiſt; 
Plato Tat Fhilsſopher ; Cicero THE Orator, ' * 
* The article @ is made more emphatical by the addi- 
tion of the adjeQive certain; as, a CERTAIN man had two 


ſons. | | 135 8 


Frieſtley, 


FF 4 1 


In uſing proper names we generally have recourſe to 


the adjective one, inſtead of the article, to particularize 


them. Tf I tell my friend that I have ſeen ons Mr. Ro- 
berts, J ſuppoſe the Mr. Roberts that T mean, to be a 
ſtranger to him; whereas if I ſay, I have ſeen Mr. Ro- 
berts; J ſuppoſe him to be a perſon well known to my 
friend. | IT 5 a 
| We ſometimes, after the manner of the French, repeat 
the ſame article when the adjective, on account of ſome 
clauſe depending upon it, is put after the ſubſtantive; as, 


of all the conſiderable governments among the Alps, a com- 


monwealth is a conſtitution THE moſt adapted of any ta the 


poverty of thoſe countries. Sometimes the article is re- 


peated when the epithet precedes the ſubſtantive ; as, he 
was met by THE worſhipful THE magiſtrates. N 

A nice diſtinction of the ſenſe is ſometimes made by 
the uſe or omiſſion of the article a. If I ſay, he behaved 
with A little reverence, my meaning is poſitive ; if I ſay, 
he behaved with little reverence, my meaning is negative; 
and theſe two are by no means the ſame, or to be uſed in 
the ſame caſes; for by the former I praiſe a perſon , by 
the latter I diſpraiſe him. | e N 
Sometimes a nice diſtinction may be made in the ſenſe, 
by a regard to the pgſition of the article only, Thus, when 
we ſay, half A crown, we mean a ſum of money of one 
half the value of a crown; but when we ſay A half crown, 


we mean a half crown piece, or a piece of metal of a cer- 


tain ſize, figure, &. Two ſhillings and ſixpence is half a 
crown, but not a half croꝛun. „ N 
The article /e is often elegantly put, after the manner 
of the French, for the pronoun poſſeſſive; as, he lacked 
him full in the face; i. e. in his face. ; N 
The article the has, ſometimes, a fine effect in diſtin- 
guiſhing a perſon by an epithet; as it gives us an idea of 
him, as being the only perſon to whom it can be ap- 
plied; as, in the hiſtory of Henry the Fourth by Father Da- 


nel, abe a c Vn at not finding him THE great man, 


I cn, Luis often ſurpriſed you ſhould haue treated ſo caldiy, 


a mang 
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@ man, ſo much of THE gentleman. Sometimes this article 
is uſed. in converſation, with a peculiar kind of emphaſis, 
ſimilar to the caſes juſt mentioned; as, he was never 1h 
man that gave me a penny. And for the greater emphaſis, 
degrees of compariſon frequently take this article; as, the 
tener I read this author, THE MORE 4 admire him; as 1 
think his ſtyle THE EBST I ever read. LL: 
In the following ſentence an univerſality ſeems to be 
aimed at by an omiſſion of the article, which the ſenſe 
hardly requires; the Pope found himſelf entitled to the poſ- 
feſfion of England and Ireland, on account of the 5 of 
PRINCE AND PEOPE. Of the prince and people, would 
have been better. 8 ä 


In ſome caſes, however, there ſeems to be a peculiar 


elegance in adopting the univerſal ſenſe of the word, by 
omitting the article when it might have been uſed with 
propriety enough; as, F the young man who appeared in 
— 2 was really SON te King Edward, he never would 
bear arms againſt him. | 8 | 
Perhaps the following ſentence is rather more elegant 
by the omiſſion of the article; J fuſpett, that from any 
height, where life can be ſupported, there may be danger of 
TOO. QUICK DESCENT. Too quick à deſcent, would 
have been more common. cas 
In many caſes, articles are omitted in common conver. 
ſation, or in familiar ſtile, which ſeem to have a propriety 
in writing, or in a grave ſtile; as, Ar WORST, time may 
be gained by this expedient. At the worſt, would have been 
better in this place. 5 : 10 


1 or SUBSTANTIVES. 


Before we proceed to the rules for the conſtruction of 
ſubſtantives, it may not be improper to give here a more 
particular definition of this part of ſpeech, than what is 
contained in the firſt part of this work. | 
* KFubſtantives are all thoſe principal words, which are 
ſignificant of ſubſtances, conſidered as ſubſtances. The 
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firſt ſort of ſubſtances are the natural; ſuch as animal, ve- 
getable, man, oak. There are other ſubſtances of our Own 


making: thus by giving a figure 0 natural to natural 
materials, we create ſuch fubſtances; as houſe, /hip, watch, 


teleſcope, c. 


Again; by a more refined operation of the mind alone, 
we abſtract any attribute from its neceſſary ſubject, and 
conſider it apart, devoid of its dependence. For example; 
from body we abſtract 70 fly; from ſurface, the being white; 
from ſoul, the being temperate, And thus we convert even 
attributes into ſubitances, denoting them on this occaſion 
by proper ſubhſtantives; ſuch as . whiteneſs, temperance; 
or elſe by others more general, ſuch as mot:9n, colour, vir- 
tue. "Theſe we call abftra&? ſubſtances ; the ſecond ſort we 
call artifectal. 55 gg 9 

Now all thoſe ſeveral ſubſtances have their genus, their 
ſpecies, and their individuals. For example; in naturdl 
ſubſtances, animal 1s a genus; man a ſpecies; Alexander 
an individual. In artificial ſubſtances, edifice is a genus; 
palace a ſpecies ; the Vatican an individual. In abftrat? 
ſubſtances, motion is a genus; #ighta ſpecies ; THIS flight 
r THAT flight are individuals, 5 | 

As therefore every genus may be found whole and entire 
in each one of its ſpecies; (for thus man, horſe, and dog, are 
each of them dittinCtly a complete and entire animal) and 
as every ſpecies may be found whole and entire in each one 
of its individuals; (tor thus Socrates, Plato, and Xenopbon, 
are each of them completely and diſtinctly a man ) hence it 


is, that every genus, though one, is multiplied into many, 
by reference to thoſe beings which are their proper ſubor- 


dinates, Since then ns individual has any ſuch ſubordinates, 
it can never in ſtrictneſs be conſidered as many, and ſo is 
truly an individual, as well in nature as in name. bo 
From theſe principles it is, that in words following the 
nature and genius of 7himgs, ſuch ſubſtantives admit of 
number as denote genera or ſpecies, while thoſe which de- 
note individuals, in ſtrictneſs admit it not. | : 
Beſides number, another characteriſtic viſible in ſub- 
Rances, is that of ſex. In the Engliſh tongue it ſeems a 
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1 
general rule (except only when infringed by a figure of 
ſpeech) that no ſubſtantive is maſculine, but what denotes 
a male animal ſubſtance; none feminine, but what denotes à 
female animal ſubſtance; and that where the ſubſtance has 11 
ſex, the ſubſtantive is always neuter. But it is not ſo in 

| Greek, Latin, and many of the modern tongues. Theſe 
all of them have words, ſome maſculine, ſome feminine, 
(and thoſe too in great multitudes) which have reference to 
ſubſtances, where ſex never had exiſftence> 
' There is likewiſe a mrs race of ſubflantives ; a race 
quite different from thoſe already mentioned, and whoſe 
nature may be explained in the following manner. 

Every object, which preſents itſelf to the ſenſes or the 
intellect, is either then perceived for the firſt time, or elſe 
is recognized, as having been perceived before. In the 
former caſe it is called an object of the fir/t knowledge, er 
acquaintance ;, in the latter it is called an object of the ſe- 
cond knowledge or acquuintance. Now as all converſation 

Paſſes between particulars or individuals, theſe will often 
happen to be reciprocally objects, ill that inſtant unac- 
 guainted with each other. What then is to be done? How 
ſhall the ſpeaker addreſs the other, when he knows not his 
name? or how explain himſelf by his own name, of which 
i the other is wholly ignorant? Nouns, as they have been 
deſcribed, cannot anſwer the purpoſe, 
The firſt expedient upon this occaſion ſeems to haye 
been pointing or indication by the finger or band; ſome 
traces of which are till to be obſerved, as a part of that 
action, which naturally attends our ſpeaking. But the 
authors of language were not content with this. They 
invented a race of words to ſupply his pointing, which 
words, as they always ſtand for Feen or nouns, were 
characterized by the name of pronouns. As theſe have 
been fully treated of in the firſt part; and rules for the 
conſtruction of them will follow in their proper place, we 
ſhall now pyoceed to give ſome rules for the conſtruction 
of ſubſtantives in ſentences. 
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RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


* When a ſubſtantive occurs without any article tq 
limit its uſe, it is then taken in its moſt general and ex- 
tenſive ſenſe ; thus the word man denotes all munkind ; as, 
to determine the future ſtate of any individual belongs not ta 
WAN. EET ĩ CO OYST OTE, e 

If the article a be placed before the ſubſtantive, then it 
is uſed in a leſs extenſive ſenſe, than when there is no 
article; as, A man ought to entertain ſtrong affeetions for his 
own kind: that is, every man ought. I. 

If the ſubſtantive have before it the article the, then it 


is reſtrained to the perſon or thing mentioned; thus, the 


potber of fancy; i. e. that power which belongs to fancy, 
and none other. Go find out the foreſter ; i. e. the foreſter, 
as diſtinguiſhed from all other perſons. | 

When an entire clauſe of a ſentence, beginning with 
a participle of the preſent tenſe, is uſed as one name, or 
to expreſs one idea or circumſtance, the noun on which 
it depends may be put in the genitive caſe; thus, inſtead 
of ſaying, Hhat is the meaning of this LA D& holding up her 
train? that is, what is the meaning of this lady in holding 


. up her train? we may ſay, what is the meaning of this 


LADY'S holding up her train? Juſt as we ſay, what is the 
meaning of this lady's dreſs, &c.? So alſo, we either ſay, 
I remember Ir BRING reckoned a great exploit; or more 
properly, I remember 1Ts: being reckoned, &c. 

When a term conſiſts of a name and an office, or any 
term explanatory of the former, it may occaſion ſome 
doubt to which of them the ſign of TL ae caſe ſhould 


| be annexed, or whether it ſhould be ſubjoined to them 


both, Thus, ſome would ſay, I det the parcel at Mr. 
SMITH'S, the Boskſeller ; others, at Mr. Smith the BOOK= 
SELLER'S: and perhaps others, at Mr. SMITH's the 
BOOKSELLER's: The laſt of theſe forms is moſt agree- 
11> oi Eſſay towards a Grammar. | + Prieſtley, : 
' ; CONES LEST nnr @ 22 1 . 0 ; 
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able to the Latin idiom; but the firſt ſeems to be more 
natural in ours. And if the addition conſiſts of two or 
more words, the caſe ſeems to be very clear; as, [ left the 
parcel at Mr. SMITH's, the Bookſeller and Stationer ; i, e. 
at Mr. Smith's, who is a Bookſeller and Stationer. 
It is by no means elegant to uſe two Engliſh genitives 


with the ſame ſubſtantive ; as, whom he atrquainted with 


the PorE's and the K1NG's pleaſure, The pleaſure of the 
Pope and the King, would certainly have been better. 

In ſome caſes we uſe both the genitive termination and 
the prepoſition of; as, this book of my friend's. Some- 


times indeed this method, is abſolutely needful, in order to 


diſtinguiſh the ſenſe, and to give the idea of property, 
ſtrictly ſo called, which is the, moſt important of the re- 


lations expreſſed by the genitive caſe; for, the expreſſions, 


this picture of my friend, and this picture of my friend's, ſug- 
geſt very different ideas. The latter only is that of pro- 
th Fo the ſtricteſt ſenſe. __ ; 
Where this double genitive, as it may be called, is not 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the ſenſe, and ls in a grave 
ſtile, it is generally omitted. Thus We l ſay, it ig a diſco- 
very of SIR ISAac NEWTON; though, it would, not have 
been improper, only more familiar to ſay, it is a diſco- 
very of Civ [Jaac Newton's, . NET: £0 anti pc! 
That this double genitive is ſufficiently: agreeable to the 
analogy of the Engliſh language, is evident from the uſual 


J « 


conjunction of the pronoun: poſſeſſive: with the prepoſition 


of, both of which have the force of the genitive; as, hi- 

„ off Doran bog ] ˙à¹A. . %¾ dm m ?õdꝰ 6 5 
Wien a ſubſtantive is compounded of an adjective, 
which has not entirely coaleſced with it into one word, 
it occaſions ſome difficulty where to place the ſign of the 
plural number; as in the word handful. Some would 

ſay, two handsful ; others, two handfu ls. 
When a name has a title prefixed to it; as, Doclor, 
Miſs, &c. the plural termination affects anly the /atter of 
the two words; as, the tub Doctor Nettletons ; the tw! 
Miſs Thompſons ; though ſtrict grammar would plcad for 
the alteration of the former 1 tb lead us to ſay, ble 
| Ia 


1 

twa Dottors Nettleton; the two Miſſes Thompſon ; for if 
the ellipſis be ſupplied, we ſhould ſay, the two Doctors of 
the name of Nettleton ;, and the two young ladies of the name 
of Thompfon. | 7 | 8 | 

Many of the nouns that have na ſingular number, 
| denote - things which conſiſt of two parts, or go by 
pairs; and therefore are in ſome meaſure entitled to a 
plural termination; as, lungs, bellows, breeches, &C. 
The word pair is generally uſed with many of them; 
as, a parr of bell:ws, a pair of compaſſes, a pair of colours, 
&c. Alſo many of theſe words denote things which con- 
ſiſt of many parts; and therefore are in the ſtrifteſt fenſe 
plurals; as, grains, annals, oats, mallows, aſhes, filings, . 
witals, cloaths, &c. But others are not eaſily reduced to 
this rule; and no reaſon can be given why the things 
might not have been expreſſed by words of the ſingular 
number; as, calends, nones, ides, riches, odds, ſhambles, 
| thanks, tidings, wages, vittuals; and things that have 


ot only quantity, and do not exiſt in diſtin& parts; as, the 
ve grounds of liquors, aſſets, &c. 5 
0 Many of the words that have no ſingular termination, 
we are the names of ſciences; as, ethics, mathematics, belles 
Qs l:ttres, &c. Many of them are the names of games ; as 


billiards, fives, &c. Many of them, alſo, are the names 
of difeaſes ; as the meaſles, hyfterics, glanders, &c. And 
ſome, in-imitation of the Greek and Latin, are the names 
of teitivals, and other ſtated times; as orgies, matins, ve,. 
pers, &c. | - | | 
Some of theſe words have a ſingular termination in uſe, 


the 
ual 
ion 
this 


ive, but it is applied in a different ſenſe; as arms, for weapons, 

ord, and an arm of the body. In the ſame manner have, a pair 
the H colours, good manners, a perſon's goods, good graces, a 

ould adier's quarters, a man's betters, &c. &c. | 


To expreſs the ſingular of any of theſe words which 
have only a plural termination in uſe, we have recourſe 
to periphraſis; as, ne of the annals; one of the grains; 

one of the Pleiades, &c. . 
Tradeſmen ſay, ane pound, twenty pound, &c. and the 
lame rule they obſerve with reſpe& to all weights and 
Rn G2 meaſures. 


Cor, 
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meaſures. Hey many carp, or how many tench have you # 
is uſually ſaid, and not how many carps, or how many 
tenches. And though this may be ungrammatical, or, at 
leaſt a very harſh elipfis, yet cuſtom authorizes it, as well 
as many other departures from ſtrict grammar; eſpecially 
in converſation. | 

Many words, however, in the ſingular number, ſeem to 
be uſed in the plural conſtruction, when perhaps the ſup- 
plying the ellipſis would prevent the apparent impro- 
priety ; as, the queen dowager became more averſe to ALL 
ALLIANCE with a nation, &c. i. e. all kinds of alliance. 
Thus we fay, a thouſand horſe or foot, meaning a thou- 
fand of the troops that fight on foot, or with a horſe, 
They are a good apple; that is, they are a good ſpecies of 
the fruit called an apple. | 

Words that do not admit of a plural, on account of 
their being of an intellectual nature, are eaſily applied to 
a number of perſons. Thus we ſay, the courage of an 
army, or, the courage of a thiuſand men'; though each man, 
ſeparately taken, be ſuppoſed to have courage. But in 
| theſe caſes, if we take away the abſtract and intellectual 
term, and ſubſtitute another which 1s particular and cor- 
poreal, it will then be neceſſary to change the number, 
though the conſtruction and meaning of the ſentence be 
the ſame; as, the enmity of Francis the Firſt and Charles 
the Fifth, fubfi/led between THEIR POSTERITY for ſeveral 
ages. Here, if the author had not uſed the word poſterity, 
which is in the ſingular number; he muſt have ſaid chil- 
dren, or ſons, or deſcendants, in the plural. 

There are many words, which, in general, have no 
plural; as, ww9s!, wheat, &c. which people, who are much 
converſant with the things ſignified by them, and who 
have occaſion to make more diſtinctions among them, ule 
in the plural number; as, the coarſer WOOLS have their 
uſes alſo. And in forme inſtances, when ſubſtantives which 
have no. plural, are uſed in that number, the effect 1s very 
diſagreeable; as, one of the principal FOODS uſed by the in- 
habitants, is cheeſe. In both thele ſentences, this conſtruc- 
tion might eaſily have been avoided by a periphraſis; as, 


G 
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one of the coarſer KINDS of wool ; or, the principal KINDS. 


of food. | | ö 
| The word eus, and ſome others, are uſed both in the 
| ſingular and plural number. But notwithſtanding ſeveral 
reſpectable authors make uſe of neu in the plural, which 
its plural termination ſeems to warrant ; as, pray Sir, ARE: 
there any news of your friend ® News WERE brought to the 


L queen ; ARE there*any news at preſent ſtirring in London ? 
the ſingular number ſeems to be the more common, and 


7 is therefore to be preferred | 

, Both the word volt and folks ſeem to be uſed promiſcu- 

. ouſly; particularly in converſation; as we either ſay, 

WH where are the good folks, or folk? but the latter ſeems to be 

f preferable, as the word in the ſingular form implies num- 
ber. - 

f Proper names admit of a plural number, where they are 

0 figuratively uſed for common names ; as, it is not enough to 

n WR Fave Vir RU viusEs, we muſt alſo have AUGUSTUSES 7 

1, employ them. : | 

in The Engliſh modifications of a word to expreſs the fo 

al minine gender extends not to many words in our language; 

r- and the analogy fails, when. we fhould moſt expect it 

r, would be kept up. Thus we do not call a female author 

be an authoreſs; and if a lady write poems, the is now a days 

les called a poet rather than a pozteſs, which is almoſt obſolete, 

ral Azew of our feminine terminations are Latin, with little 

ty, or no variation; as, admin:ftr ator,, adminiſtratrix ; hero, 

11 Beroine, &c. . 

— ' RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF PRONOUNS. 

ho | *The primitivs pronouns, I, thou, you, he, ſhe, we, ye, 

uſe they, have the nature and uſe of ſubſtantives, and as fuch, - 


r ſtand by themſelves. The compound pronouns, myſelf, Him- 
ich ehh, themſelves, &c. are frequently added in the nomina- 


ery tive caſe to the primitive pronouns, to proper names, and 
ina to terms of relation and dignity ; as, I myſelf was preſent. 
5 Te yourſelves know. Caeſar himſelf went to Rome The 
as, Eo 7 3 Judge 
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judge himſelf; the duke himſelf; the king ' himſelf ; Gad 
himſelf; will judge. And although theſe compound pro- 


nouns may ſtand at a diſtance from the primitive pronouns, 


or the other terms above mentioned; yet they together 
conſtitute the ſame nominative caſe; as, CASAR, after he 


Had drawn up his troops, viewed the enemy HIMSELF. 


The compound pronouns often occur alone in the no- 


minative caſe; as, the father loveth the ſon, and ſhoweth him 


all things that HIMSELF doeth. But they ſtand, for the 
moſt part, alone in the accuſative caſe ; as, the ſon can des 
rothing of HIMSELF. And SELF ſometimes occurs alone 
as a primitive; as, he is full of SELF. He regards nothing 
but his own dear SELF.. SELF is alſo joined to certain 
ſubſtantives, adjectives, and participles; as, /elf-love, ſelf- 
righteous, ſelf-condemned. | x 

Contrary, as it evidently is, to the analogy of the lan- 
guage, the nominative caſe is ſometimes found after verbs 
and prepolitions ; as, the chaplain intreated my comrade and 
I to dreſs as well as poſſible. He told my Lord and I. This. 
aukward conſtruction is too often uſed even by ſome 


Writers, who, on the other hand, uſe the accuſative caſe 


inſtead of the nominative; as, my father and HIM have 
been very. intimate ſince. This laſt, it is true, is a French 
conſtruction. i 


In one familiar phraſe, the pronoun me ſeems to be 
uſed in the nominative ; and, as it were in the third per- 


fon too.; but the pronoun and the verb make but one 


word; as, MEthinks already I your tears 1 The 


word methought is always uſed with reſpe 
paſt. 955 | | h 
All our grammarians fay that the nominative caſes: of 
pronouns ought to follow the verb, as well. as precede it; 
yet many familiar forms of ſpeech, and the example of 


to the time. 


fame of our beſt writers, lead us to make a contrary rule; 
or, at leaſt, would leave us at liberty to adopt which we 


liked beſt; as, are thefe the houſes you: were: ſpeaking 
of Tes, they are THEM. ho is there? It is MR. I. 
15 HIM, &c. It is not ME you are in love with, —Addiſon.. 


1t 


„ 
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It cannot be ME. — Swift. To that which once was THEE.— 


Prior. There is but one man that ſhe can have, and that 


75% ME.—Clariſla. | | | 

When the word F begins a ſentence, it ſeems pretty 
clear that no perſon would ever uſe the nominative caſe 
after the verb fe be, Who would not ſay, F it be ME, 
rather than, F it be I? CEE, IF f 
It is likewiſe faid, that the nominative eaſe ought to 
follow the prepoſition than, becauſe the verb 1 be is un- 
derſtood after it; as, you are taller than HE; and not, taller 
than HIM, becauſe the ſentence at full length would be, 
you are taller than he is: but {ſince it is allowed that the ac- 


cuſative caſe ſhould follow prepoſitions; and ſince the 


comparative degree of an adjeQive, and the particle than 
have certainly between them the force of a prepoſition ex- 
preſſing the relation of one word to another, they ought to 
require the accuſative caſe of the pronoun following; ſo 


that, greater than ME, will be more grammatical than, 


greater than J. Examples of this conſtruction occur in 
very good writers; as, the Fefuits had more intereſt at court 
than HIM.—Smollet's Voltaire. Tell the Cardinal that I 
underſtand poetry better than HIM. —Ibid. 1 

Sometimes, in imitation of the French, the Engliſh 
uk uſe the accuſative caſe for the nominative ; as, his 
wealth and H 134 bid adieu to each other. | 

When the pronoun precedes the verb, or the participle 
by which its caſe is determined, it is very common, eſpe- 
cially in converſation, to uſe the nominative caſe where 
the rules of grammar require the accuſative; as, WHo ig 
this for? WHO ſhould I meet the other day but my old friend. 
Here, 2vho is uſed inſtead of whom. 
The pronouns you and your are ſometimes uſed with 
little regard to their proper meaning; for the ſpeaker has 
juſt as much intereſt in the caſe as thoſe he addreſſes; as, 
not only YOUR men of more refined and ſolid parts and learn- 
ng; but even YOUR alchymiſt, and YOUR fortune-teller, 
will diſcover the jecrets of ther art in Homer and Virgil. 


For want of a ſufficient variety of perſonal pronouns 
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of the third perſon, we are often obliged, in a complex 
fentence, to have recourſe to explanations which cannot 
be introduced without appearing aukward. And this is. 


done by an introduction of the names, in a parentheſis, 


after the pronoun, where the pronoun, from too frequent 
repetition is not ſufficiently explicit; as, until he (Crab- 
tree) /hould be able. In conſequence of this retreat, he (the 
huſband), &c. But aukward as this conſtruction is, it 
were to be wiſhed that hiſtorians had made more uſe of it, 
as, at leaſt, they would have been more intelligible than 
they ſometimes are without it. 

The pronoun z is ſometimes uſed at the ſame time 
with the word for which it might have been ſubſtituted, 
and even precedes it, though ſuch a word is generally 
called the antecedent of the pronoun; as, 1T is our duty 
to do to others as we would that they ſhould do tous, If this 
complex antecedent, which is the proper nominative caſe 
to the verb ig, be made to precede that verb, the pronoun 
will be ſuperfluous; and the ſentence will read thus; 75 


do to others, as we would that they ſbould do to us, is our 


duty. #7 
Sometimes the true antecedent of this pronoun is fo 
concealed in other words, that it requires ſome attention 


to diſcover it; as, how far do you call iT ta ſuch a place © 


You will have 1 to be three miles; that is, how great a 
diſtance do you call it! You will have the diſtance to be three 


Miles. 


Not only things, but perſons may be the antecedent to 
this pronoun; as, who is it? Is it not Thomas i. e. who is 
the perſon ? Is he not Thomas? Sometimes, in imitation of 
the French, this pronoun may be uſed for a perſon in 
another manner, by being ſubſtituted for he; as, what a 

Sometimes, this pronoun connects ſo cloſely with the 
verb, that it ſeems only to modify its meaning, and not 


to have any ſeparate ſignification of its own; as, the Ring 
carried IT with a high hand; i. e. the king behaved with- 


great haughtineſs. ; on e 12 ee 
For want ot a ſufficient variety of perſonal pronouns of 
the 
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the third perſon (as alteady obſerved) and their poſſeſſives, 
our language labours under an ambiguity, which is un- 
known to moſt others; as, the eagle killed the hen, and eat 
her in HER OWN neſt. He ſent him to kill His OWN father. 


Nothing but the ſenſe of preceding ſentences of the para- 


graph can determine what neſt, the he's or the eagle's, 18 
meant in the former of theſe examples; or, in the latter 
whoſe father, his that gave the order, or his that was to 
execute it. | 

According to the Engliſh idiom, we generally prefix the 
pronoun my to the title of lord ; as, my lord Hawke ; but 
this ſtile ſeems to imply ſome degree of familiarity ; and 
perſons who do not pretend to any ſort of intimacy with 
the nobility ought not to uſe it. Indeed it ſeems only 
proper to the ſtile of a king, whoſe lords they originally 
were, and whoſe manner it is to ſay, my ſuljects, my king- 
dom, my lords and gentlemen. Foreigners often confound 
this pronoun with the word lord, and conſidering them 
as but one word, write it mylord. | 

When the relative is preceded by two perſonal pronouns, 
as antecedents, 1t may, in ſome caſes, relate to the for- 
mer, and in others to the latter of them, according as the 
ſenſe may point out its reference; but it is generally the 
latter that is referred to; as, I am he that liveth, and was 
dead, Here the antecedent of that is he, which immedi- 
ately precedes it, he that liveth being conſidered as one 
idea or character, to which the perſon intended by I an- 
ſwers. And yet it might have referred, without any 
impropriety to J, and the verb been put in the firſt perſon, 
as, I am he that LIVE, and was dead. | 

When the relative follows two nouns connected by the 
prepoſition gf, it is abſolutely impoſſible to ſay to which of 
them it refers; becauſe the cuſtom of the language has 
made it equally applicable to either of them. Thus, When 
we ſay, the diſciples of Chrift, whom we imitate ; we may 
mean the imitation either of Crit or- of his diſciples. 
Here we find the want of a diſtinction of numbers in the 
pronoun relative. MILES | 


: n 5 
When the words of a ſentence are ſeparated by other 
pre 
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prepoſitions, there is ſometimes the ſame ambiguity; as, 
he was taking a view from the window of St. Chad's ca- 
thedral, in Lichfield, WHERE (1. e. in which) @ party of the 
royalifts had fortified themſelves. Here a doubt ariſes 


whether it was in the cathedral or in the town, that the 


Pag of royaliſts were fortified. 8 

The pronouns relative and demonſtrative are nearly al- 
lied; every pronoun demonſtrative, when not immedi- 
ately preceding a ſubſtantive, referring to an antecedent 


one; as do alſo the poſſeſſives; and being all of the na- 


ture of adjectives, it cannot be otherwiſe. 

The demonſtratives this and theſe refer to the near or 
the laſt mentioned particulars; and that and thoſe to the 
more remote or the firſt mentioned; as, more rain falls in 
June and Fuly, than in December and January; but it 
makes a much greater ſhow upon the earth in THESE than in 
THOSE, becauſe it lies longer upon it. 

The pronoun his or thoſe, without the relative and verb, 


but ill ſupplies the place of a ſubſtantive, which ought to 


be its antecedent; as, the land was always poſſeſſed, during 


pleaſure, by THOSE intruſted with the command; which 
ſhould either have been, hoſe perſons intruſted; or, thoſe. 


who were intruſted. All THOSE poſſeſſed of any office re- 
90 


Ox, all thoſe who Were poſſeſſed. 


Many perſons are apt, in converſation, to put the ac- 


cuſative caſe of the perſonal. pronouns in the place of theſe 
and thoſe; as, give me THEM books, inſtead of thoſe books. 
And it is even ſometimes thus written; as, o&/erve THEM 
three. —Devil upon crutches. It is not, however, always 
eaſy to ſay, whether a perſonal pronoun may not be made 
uſe of in certain conſtructions ; as, we are net unacquainted 
with the calumny of THEM (or thoſe }, who openly make uſe , 
the warmeſt profeſſions. | 

'The demonſtrative that is ſometimes uſed very empha- 


tically for /o much; as, it is not an affair of THAT mo- 


ment; i. e. of ſoa much moment. And ſometimes it is ele- 


gantly uſed for / great, or ſuch a ; as, ſome of them have 


gane 


ſe perſons poſſeſſed. 
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gone to THAT height of extravagance. But in caſes of this 
kind the common conſtrũction is gererally preferable. 

The word that is ufed ſometimes “ as an article; as, 

THAT man defrauded me; ſometimes as a pronoun; as, 
give me THAT ; and ſometimes as a conjunction; as, I 
wiſh y to believe THAT 1 would not wilfully hurt a fly : 
but it is the opinion of a T writer who has lately publiſhed 
ſome learned obſervations on the origin and diſtinctions 
of ſeveral of the parts of ſpeech, that whether the word that 
be called an article, a pronoun, or a conjunction, it re- 
tains only one and the fame ſignification. Of this he 
gives an example in the ſentence abovementioned, I wiſh 
you to believe THAT I would nat wilfully hurt 5 which 
he ſays may be reſolved into, [would not wilfully hurt a 
fly; 1 wifh you to believe THAT [afſertion]: and ſo in other 
inſtances of the ſame nature; as, ' thieves rife by night, 
THAT they may cut mens throats, which may be thus re- 
ſolved; thieves may cut mens throats; (for) THAT (purpoſe 
they rife by night. After the ſame manner, he fays, a 
ſentences may be reſolved, where the on that is 
employed; and by fuch refolution it will always be dif. 
covered to have merely the ſame force and ſignification, 
and to be in fact nothing elſe but the very ſame word 
which in other places is called an article or a pronoun, 
The word "what is a contraction for that which, and 
therefore ſhould not be uſed inſtead of wh:ch on; as, I 
would not willingly inſiſt upon it as an advantage in our Eu- 
ropean cuſtoms WHAT (i. e. THAT WHICH) was Ko rm 
by Mahomet Effend: , the la, Turkiſh ambaſſador im TAnce. 
M hat is ſometimes uſed for that'; as, th. y will never 
believe BUT WHAT, &c. I am not ſatisfied BUT WHAT, 
inſtead of hut THAT. Tt is likewiſe put ſometimes for all 
the, or words nearly equivalent; as, WHAT appearances of 
worth afterwards ſucceeded, were druwn from thence ; i. e. 
ALL THE noting &C. VN 
The word other ſeems to be uſed like an adjective in the 
comparative degree, requiring than after it; but then it 
* Harris. 
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books are miſſing, or only one © 


Thould have any, or ſome other equivalent to the article, 
before it; as, ſuch inſtitutions are too diabolical, ta be de- 
rived from OTHER, than an infernal demon; that is, fran 
ANY other. - | 3 

When this pronoun is ſeparated from its ſubſtan. 
tive, which follows it, by nothing but the prepoſi- 
tion of, not having. the force of the genitive caſe or im- 
plying. poſſeſſion, but merely explanatory, as it may be 
called, it admits of a doubt, whether the plural s ſhould be 
added to it or not; as, the ſons of Zebedee and two OTHER 
of his diſciples ; that is, two QTHERS who. were his diſ- 
ciples. . 1 JJ ͤÄ„ +. 
The word ſomewhat in the following ſentence, ſeems to 
be uſed improperly; theſe puniſhments ſeem to have been 
exerciſed in SOMEWHAT.an arbitrary manner ; and ſome- 
times we read in ſamewhat of ; the meaning of which is 
in a manner that is in ſome Teſperts RT. ©. 
. © The word ane has alſo a pronominal uſe, and may be as 
properly claſſed among the demon/tratives as other and the 
fame ; as, he is ONE that 1 efteem. When it is uſed with- 
out a ſubſtantive, it ſometimes, has a plural number; as, 
there are many whoſe waking thoughts are whelly emplayed in 
. r 0, 

It may here be neceſſary to take notice of a remarkable 
ambiguity in the uſe of the word one, when it is no pro- 


noun. And it is ſuch as cannot well be avoided, except 


by a periphraſis, in any language; as, I cannot find one of 
any boo. By theſe words I may cither mean, that a/ my 

f them; the tone of the 
voice with which they are ſpoken, can alone diſtinguiſh in 


this caſe. 


The word none has generally the force of a pronoun; 
AS, where are the boobs, Anſwer, I have NONE of then. 


In this caſe, it ſeems to be the ſame word with the adjcc- 
2 " I : 0 ; l , a 8 a \ 


tive ns; for where no is uſed with the ſubſtantive, none is 
ſed without it; we fay, I have No bobs; or, I have 
NONE. This word is likewiſe uſed in a very pecu- 
* „„ re | * a SIS a IN LF i SIE 
bar ſenſe ; as, 1/rae] would NONE of me ; i. e. would i: 

F N have 


* 


SE FOES EDT VOTES As, ͤ˙———ßk Eres we 


„ 


have me at all, I like none of it; i. e. I ds not like it at 


all. | | 1 
Formerly the pronouns who and which were uſed with- 
out diſtinction; but cuſtom has now appropriated 20% to 
perſons, and which to things ; but it is not needful that 
the relative who have an expreſs perſonal antecedent it is 
ſufficient if it be implied in the pronoun poſſeſſive; as, 
THY goodneſs, WHO art, i. e. the goodneſs of thee who art. 
The pronoun who, however, is ſo much appropriated to 
perſons, that there is generally a harſhneſs in the applica- 
tion of it, except to the proper names of perſons, or the 
general terms man, woman, &c. A term which only im- 
plies the idea of perſons, and expreſſes them by ſome cir- 
cumſtance or epithet, will hardly authoriſe the uſe of it; 


as, that faction in England wo moſt powerfully oppoſed his 


arbitrary pretenſions. France WHO was in alliance with 


Sweden. The court WHO, &c. The cavalry WHO, &c. 
The cities WHO, The family wHoM they conſider as 
uſurpers, 3 


In ſome caſes it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun 
be properly applied or not; as, the number of ſubſtantial 
inhabitants with WHOM ſome cities abound; for when a 
term directly and neceſſarily implies perſons, it certainly 
may, in many Caſes, claim the perſonal relative. The 
words company and acquaintance may have the ſame con- 
ſtruction. We hardly conſider children as perſons, be- 
cauſe that term gives us the idea of reaſon and reffection; 


and therefore the application of the perſonal relative whe, 


in this caſe, ſeems to be harſh; as, a child WHO. It is 
{till more improperly applied to animals; as, that fowl 
WHOM nature has taught. 

When the name of a perſon is uſed merely as a name, 
and does not refer to the perſon, the pronoun which ought 
to be uſed, and not who; as, it is no wonder if a man made 
up of fuch contrarieties, did not ſhine at the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, wHO was but another name for prudence and 
conomy. | | : 

The word whoſe begins likewiſe to be reſtricted to per- 
ſons; but it is not done ſo mg; but that ſome good 
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writers uſe it when ſpeaking of things. The conſtruction, 
however, does not appear to be generally pleaſing ; as, 


every production WHOSE parts, &c. Pleaſure WHOSE na- 


me | 
In one caſe, cuſtom authoriſes us to uſe which with re- 
ſpect to perſons ; and that is, when we want to diſtinguiſh 
one perſon of two, or a particular perſon among a num- 
ber of others; we ſhould then ſay, which of the two # or, 
which of them, is he or ſhe? . | | 
T hat alſo is uſed as a relative inſtead of who or which; 
as, the man THAT I loved; for W 1uou I loved. The 


houſe THAT I built; for waicn I built. In this caſe, it 


is indeclinable ; as, the men THAT I feared. 
The pronouns that, and who or which, may often be 
uſed promiſcuouſly ; but after an adjective, eſpecially in 
the ſuperlative degreey who or which cannot be admitted; 
as, the followers of Cataline were the MOST PROFLIGATE 
WHICH could be, &c. One of the MOST ACTIVE AND 
WISEST Governors WHOM, &c. The ABLEST miniſter 
WHOM, &c. In all theſe caſes that ſhould have. heen 
uſed. i 1 
The pronoun hat alſo follows the ſame more naturally 
than who or which ; as, he is the ſame man THAT you ſaw 
before. But if a prepoſition muſt precede the relative, 
there is a kind of neceſſity to replace who or which ; be- 
cauſe the pronoun that does not admit of ſuch conſtruc- 


tion; as, His ſubjects looked on his fate with THE SAME in- 


difference, TO WHICH they ſaw him totally abandoned. 
Whatever relative be uſed in one of a ſeries of clauſes, 
relating to the fame antecedent, the ſame ought to be 
uſed in them all; as, it is remarkable that Holland, againſt 
WHICH the war was undertaken, and THAT, in the very 
beginning, was reduced to the brink of deſtruction, loft nothing. 
It ovght to have been, and WHICH, in the very beginning, 
&c. | | | . 
As the uſe of the pronouns in the conſtruction of ſen- 
tences are of great importance; particular attention has 
been paid to the rules relative to them; and the foregoing 
ſelection rendered as copious as poſſible. 
| | RULES 
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RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF ADJECTIVES. 


*The adjective enough may be ſaid to have a plural in 
our language; for we ſay enough with reſpect to quantity, 
which is ſingular, and ſome writers uſe enow with reſpect 
to number, which is plural; as, I think there are at Rome 
ENOW modern works of architecture. Addiſon. There are 
ENOW of zealots of bath fides. 


| The word every is by ſome writers tranſpoſed and con- 4 
| nected with the perſonal pronouns, in a manner that ſeems ht 
to ſound harſh to an Engliſh ear; as, Palmira, thou com- 
n mandeſt my EVERY thought ; 1. e. all my thoughts. 
. Some adjectives of number are more eaſily converted | 
i into ſubſtantives than others. Thus we more eaſily ſay, | 
a million of men than a thouſand of men, On the other 1 
: hand, it will hardly be admitted to ſay a million men, 15 
. whereas a thouſand men, is quite familiar. Yet in the I 
5 plural number a different conſtruction feems to be re- 1 
quired; for we ſay ſome hundreds or thouſands, as well as 1 1 
millions of men. But here indeed the words Hundreds, 1/8 
| thouſands, and millions, may be ſaid to be ſubſtantives. ; 40 
: Sometimes the comparative of late is written latter, as 418 
& well as later; but theſe two comparatives are uſed in ra- vill 
0 ther different ſenſes; the latter of two feems to refer as . 
5. well to place as to time; whereas later reſpects time oy |: 
only. | 2 ; | | | 
5 The adjeQtive old is compared two ways. We fay older 4 | 
* and oldeſt, and likewiſe elder and eldeſti. But uſe ſeems to i} 
F have aſſigned to them different acceptations; for elder and j | 4 
ry eldeſt ſeem to refer to priority of rank or privilege in con- _ WM 
s lequence of age ; whereas older and oldeſt reſpect the num- f 1 
5 ber of years only. Speaking of two very old perſons, we i, 
ſhould naturally ſay; that one of them was 7he older of the '1| 
* wo; but ſpeaking of two brothers with reſpect to the 1! 
Ki. right of inheritance, we ſhould ſay, that one of them | 30 
ng Was the elder of the two. | 1 
| H 2 Several | 1 
ES * Prieſtley, 5 | | bi 
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Several adverbs are uſed in an elegant manner, to an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of degrees of compariſon, Thus the 
word rather is uſed to expreſs a ſmall degree or exceſs of 

a quality; as, be ig RATHER profuſe in ber expences. 

The word full is likewiſe uſed to expreſs a ſmall ex- 
ceſs of any quality. Thus we ſay, 7he tea is FULL weak, 
or FULL ſtrong. 

It is very common to ſee the ſuperlative uſed for the 
comparative degree, when only two perſons or things are 
ſpoken of; as, it began to be the intereſt of their neighbours 
40 oppoſe the STRONGEST and MOST enterpriſing of the Hos. 
But this expreſſion is not altogether allowable ; the ranger 
and more enterpriſing would have been more agreeable t0 

the rules of grammar. 

In converſation we e hear the a only, ich 
is a diminutive, joined to the ſuperlative degree; as, he 
is ONLY the clevereſt fellow I ever jaw. 

In ſome caſes we find ſubſtantives without any altera. 
tion uſed for adjectives; as, in the FLUX-CONDITION of 
human affairs; CHANCE-COMPANIONS ; an ALABASTER- 
COLUMN ; @ SILVER-TANKARD, and many other com- 
pound words. 

The ſubſtantive plenty is frequently uſed for the wes: 

tive plentiful ; as, in the reign of Henry the Second, all fe- 
-reign commodities were PLENTY in England; i. e. were 
plentiful, or in plenty. 
Names of towns and places, by the ſame kind 50 ups 
are very often uſed for adjectives. Thus we ſpeak of aur 
LONDON, or our JAMAICA friends ; meaning our friends 
in London or Jamaica. And the word friends 1s uſed as an 
adjective in the phrafe, w/l you be FRIENDS with me; i. e. 
Friendly, or in friendſhip with me. 

Adjectives are often put for adverbs, but the Ace i is 
not to be approved of, except in caſes where long cuſtom 
has made the examples quite eaſy; as, exceeding for ex- 
ceedingly; near for nearly, &c. as EXCEEDING beautiful; 
being NEAR © finiſhed ; MISERABLE poor; EXTREME 
Jealous ; LIKE fo be, for LIKELY to be, And the word 
exceeding makes a worſe adjective than it does an adverb; 
as, a gentleman of EXCEEDING honeſty. 
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Notwithſtanding verbs have been copiouſly treated of in 
the Firſt Part, it may not be deemed a needleſs repetition 
to precede the rules for their conſtruction with fome fur- 
ther obſervations relative to their properties. | 
*All verbs, that are ſtrictly ſo called, denote energres. 
The word energy is here uſed rather than motion, from its 
more comprehenſive meaning; it being a fort of genus, 
which includes within it both nien and its privation. 
Now as all energies are attributes, they have reference of 
conrſe to certain energizing fubitances. Thus it is im- 
pothble there ſhould be ſuch energies, as ?o love, to fly, to 
wound, & c. if there were not ſuch beings as men, birds, 
ſwords, &c. | ns 

Farther ; every energy does not only. require an ener- 


gizer, but is neceſſarily converſant about ſome ſubject. 


For example; if we fay, Brutus loves, we mult needs: 
ſupply, loves Cato, Caſſius, Portia, or ſome one. The 
fwird wounds, i. e. wounds Hector, Sarpedon, Priam, or 
ſome one. | e 9 
And thus it is, that every energy is neceſſarily ſituated 
between two ſubſtantives, an energizer, which is aclive, 
and a ſubject which is paſſive. Here then, if the ener- 
and becomes what we call a verb achive; thus we fay, 
Brutus loves. On the contrary, if the paſſive ſubjeX be 
principal, it follows the character of this too, and then 
becomes what we call a verb paſſive; thus we ſay, Portia 
is loved. | | 
It is in like manner that the ſame road becomes the 
ſummit and foot of the ſame mountain; with reſpect to 

the ſummit is aſcent, with reſpect to the foot 7s deſcent. 
Since then every energy reſpects an energizer or a paſ- 
live ſubject, hence the reaſon why every verb, whether 
H 3 active 
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C74 ] | 
active or paſſive, has in language a neceſſary reference to 
ſome noun for its nominative caſe. 

But to proceed {till farther, from what has been obſerv- 
Here Brutus is the energizer, 
loved the energy, and Portia the ſubjef. . But it might 
have been, Brutus loved Cato, or Caſſius, or the Roman 
republic; for the energy is referable to ſubjects infinite. 
Now among theſe infinite ſubjects, when that happens to 
occur which is the energizer alſo; as when we ſay Brutus 
loved himſelf, flew himſelf, &c. in ſuch cafe, the energy 
has to the ſame being, a double relation, both active and 
paſſive. And this it is which gave riſe among the Greeks 
to that ſpecies of verbs called verbs middle, and fuch was 
their original uſe, however in many inſtances they may 


have ſince happened to deviate. In other languages the 


verb ſtill retains its active form; and the paſlive ſubject, 

himſelf, is expreſſed like other accuſati ves. | 
Again; in fome verbs it happens that the energy always 
keeps within the energizer, and never paſſes aut to any fo- 
reign extraneous ſubject. Thus when we fay, Cz/ar 
walketh, Ceſar ſitieth, it is impoſſible the energy ſhould 
paſs out, as in the cafe of verbs tranſitive, becauſe both 
the energizer and the paſſive ſubject are united in the ſame 
erſon. For what is the cauſe of this walking or fitting ! 
It is the will and vital powers belonging to Cæſar. And 
what is the ſubje& ſo made to move or fit? It is the body 
and limbs belonging, alſo to the fame Cæſar. It is this 
then forms that ſpecies of verbs which grammarians have 
thought fit to call verbs neuter; as if indeed they were 
void both of aim and paſſion; when perhaps, like the 
Greek verbs beforementioned, they may be rather ſaid 7a 
zmpiy both. The different ſpecies of verbs therefore are 
the active, the paſſive, and the neuter. 
The:moods or modes of a verb are thus defcribed and 
named by the learned author from whoſe work the fore- 

going rules are taken. . 

As the leading powers of the ſoul are thoſe of perception 
and thoſe of velilian, and as all ſpeech or diſcourſe is a 
publiſhing or exhibiting fome part of our ſoul, either a cer- 
tain 
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tain perception, or a certain volition ; hence, according as 
we exhibit it either in a different part „or after ad. / 
manner, are the variety of modes or moods. | : 

If we {imply declare or indicate ſomething to be or not 
to be, whether a perception or volition, this conſtitutes 
that mode called the declarative or indicative. 

It we do not ſtrictly aſſert, as of ſomething abſolute 
and certain, but as of ſomething Poſſible only, and in the 
number of contingents, this makes the mode which gram- 
marians call the potential; and which becomes on ſuch oc- 
caſions the leading mode of the ſentence. Yet ſometimes 
it is not the leading mode, but only {ubjozned to the indi- 
cative. In ſuch caſe, it is moſtly uſed to expreſs the end 
or final cauſe ; and being thus ſubjoined, it is called by 


grammarians the ſubjunctive mode. 


1 But it ſo happens in the conſtitution of human affairs, 
that it is not always ſufficient merely 79 declare ourſelves to 
s others. We find it often expedient, from a conſciouſneſs 


- of our inability, to addreſs them after a manner more in- 
tereſting to ourſelves, whether to have ſome perception in- 
formed, or fome volition gratified. Hence then new modes 
of {peaking ; ; if we znterrogate, it is the interrogative mode; 
if we require, it is the reguiſitide. Even the requiſitive 
itſelf has its ſubordinate ſpecies. With reſpect to interiors 
it is an imperative mode ; with reſpect to equals and ſupe- 
riors, it is a precative Or optative. 

And thus have we eſtabliſhed a variety of moods : the 
indicative or declarative, to afſert what we think certain. 
The potential, for the purpoſes of whatever we think con- 
tingent. The interrogative, when we are doubiful, ie pro- 
cure information. And the requilitive, 4% af/i/# us in the 
gratification of our volitions. This latter alſo appears under 
two diſtin ſpecies, either as it is zmperative to interiors, 
or geen to ſuperiors. 

Were we to attempt to denominate the moods accord- 
ing to their moſt eminent characters, it may be done in 
the following manner. As every neceſſary truth, and 
every demonſtrative ſyllogiſm (which laſt is no more than 
a combination of ſuch truths) mult aways be expreiled 
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„ 
under poſitive aſſertions; and as poſitive aſſertions only 
belong to the indicalive, we may denominate it for that 
reaſon the mode of ſcience. - 

Again; as the potential is only converſant about contin- 
gents, of which we cannot ſay with certainty that they 
will happen or not, we may call this the mode of conjecture. 
And as thofe that are ignorant and would be intormed, 
muſt aſk of thoſe that already know, this being the na- 
tural way of becoming preficients, hence we may call the - 
interrogative, the mode of proficiency. | 

Farther ſtill, as the higheſt and moſt. excellent uſe of 
the requiſitiue mode is legiſlative command, we may ſtile 
it for this reaſon the mode of legiſlature. Be it enacted, 
ſay the laws of England, and in the ſame mode ſpeak the 
laws of every other nation. The following are moſt of 
the uſeful rules for the conſtruction of this part of ſpeech 
m ſentences, and its auxiliaries. | | 


RUIES rox 1h CONSTRUCTION or VERBS. 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE AUXILIARIES. 


*The following are conſidered by grammarians as auxi- 
liary verbs; 7o be, to do, to have, may, can, will, ſhall ; 
together with their paſt tenſes, night, could, would, and 
ſhould ; as allo, muſt and ought. To do, and to have, in 
their different tenſes and variations, are undoubtedly uſed 
as auxiliary terms; 20% and ſhall are alſo auxiliary terms 
denoting future time; the one abſolutely, the other hypothe- 
tically; as, he WILL write out theſe remarks as ſoon as he 
can. If you WILL fend me your opinion concerning this GM 
fair, 1 SHALL in all probability accede ty your judgment. 

The delicacy of our language is ſomewhat remarkable 


with reſpect to the firſt perſon of each. number, when con- 


nected with the term 207. In all ſuch phraſes as theſe, 
F will go, I will ſend, it may perhaps be doubted whether 
will be not properly a verb, denoting that kind of pre- 
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ſent intention, which ariſes from the deſire of the thing 
or event; and it may alſo be doubted whether vu ever 
can, without offence to the genius of our language, be 
uſcd as a ſign in the firſt perſon. Shall, alſo, as a ſign, 
changes its idea, when applied to different perſons. Shall 
is not ſo frequently a ſign in the ſecond, as in the firſt and 
third perſons; and as a ſign in the ſecond perſon, it either 
denotes ſome promiſe ; as, thou ſhalt have what thou aſkeſt ; 
or elſe, it is uſed merely in an hypothetical ſenſe with a 
conjunctive term; as, F thou ſhall keep my commandments. 
But may and can, with their paſt tenfes might and could, 
as likewiſe world and ſbould, are proper verbs always go- 
verning an infinitive mood; and not auxiliary terms, or 
particles, as they are called by ſome grammarians. Will, 
uſed as a verb, occurs in the preſent tenſe, and is no auxi- 
liary ſign. Shall, alſo, is frequentiy a verb in the preſent 
tenſe, and, as ſuch, is always followed by an infinitive 
mood. 9 
 t Ir is often unneceſſary to repeat the principal verb 
after an auxiliary, when it has been uſed before in the 
fame ſentence, and in the ſame conſtruction; as, I have 
read that author, but you have not. Hie loves not plays, as 
thou det. Here the repetition of, read that author, in the 
1 8 ſentence; and, love plays, in the latter, is need- 
eſs. | 
By ſtudying conciſeneſs we are apt to drop the auxiliary 
to have, though the ſenſe relate to the timè paſt; as, 1 


found him better than I expefied To FiND him; inſtead of 


to have found him. But in many caſes, writers are faulty, 
in omitting this auxiliary; as, theſe proſecutions of William 
Jeem TO BE the moſt iniquitous meaſures ; inſtead of, to have 
been, I have remembered it more minutely than 1 COULD 
IMAGINE ; for I could have imagined. Notwithſtanding 
this, when the word have occurs more than once in a ſen- 
tence, 
T3 have thought it neceſſary to give the above ſhort ſpecimen of this 
writer's ſentiments upon the auxiliaries, as they appear to be ingeniousz 
but ſhall leave the reader to judge of the propriety of them. Many othe 
remarks relative to the diftinftion between their auxiliary and ver 


nature, will be found in the work. 
+ Prieſtley. 
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tence, it ſeems to embarraſs it; and one of them appears 
to be ſuperfluous ; as, h1/tory painters would HAVE found it 


difficult to HAVE invented ſuch a ſpecies of beings. 

It ſeems not to have been determined by the Engliſh 
grammarians, whether the paſſive participles of verbs neu- 
ter require the auxiliary am or have before them; as, if 
fuch maxims and ſuch practices prevail, what HAS become 
of national liberty? The French, who in this cafe con- 
fine themſelves ſtrictly to the former, would fay, what 18 
become; and in this inſtance perhaps with more pro— 
priety. | | 

The conditional form of the auxiliaries ſhall, &c. is uſed 


with reſpect to time paſt, preſent, and future; we ſay, 


I SHOULD have gone yeſterday, and I SHOULD go to-day or 
to-morrow ; whereas the abſolute form, 1 ſhall, always re- 
ſpects time Jo come; as, I ſhall go next week. 

Sometimes that form of the auxiliary verbs, ſhall, will, 
may, and can, which 1s generally conditional, is elegantly 
uſed to expreſs a very ſlight aſſertion, with a modeſt diffi- 
dence. Thus we ſay, / SHOULD hint, that is, Fam rather 
inclined to think. royal power, IT SHOULD SEEM, 
might be intruſted in their hands. 

The auxiliary all, reverts to its original ſignification 
in its conditional form, when , or any other particle 
expreſſing uncertainty, is prefixed to it. T SHOULD go, 
means, I ought to go; but IF I SHOULD go, means, / it 
happen that I go. | 

he conditional form of theſe verbs, at the beginning 


of a ſentence, has often the force of a frong wiſh, or im- 


precation. In this ſenſe it is generally found in conjunc- 
tion with the word 7%; as, WOULD TO HEAVEN, I knew 
you ; i. e. by heaven, [wiſh I knew you, Rut ſometimes it 
is Without the prepoſition 79; as, mine eyes are open nw; 
WOULD, Zoper, thine were tao! WOULD that kind heaven 
had ta en my wretched life ! 

In feveral familiar forms of expreſſion, the word HD 
ſtill retains its original ſignification, and does not mean to 
promiſe, threaten, or engage, in the third perſon, 
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the mere futurition of an event; as, %s is as extraordinary 
a thing as one SHALL ever hear of. 

When a queſtion is aſked, the verb ſhall, in the firſt 
perſon, 1s uſed in a ſenſe different from both its other 
ſenſes ; as, SHALL { write © means, is it your pleaſure that [ 


ſhould write ® Mill, in the ſecond perton, only reverts to 


its other uſual ſenſe ; for, WILL you write © means, is it your 
intention to write © . 

In aſking a queſtion, the auxiliary may is ſometimes 
uſed without any regard to its general meaning, but only, 


as it were, to ſoften the boldneſs there might be in an 


inquiry; as, how old MAY you be? &. 

The word dare is ſometimes uſed without the prepoſi- 
tion 7 after it, as if it was an auxiliary verb; as, who 
have DARED defy the worſt, I DARE ſwear, &c. I had a 
great deal of courage to DARE mount him. This conſtruction, 
however, does not ſeem natural, except in ſuch familiar 
expreſſions as, I dare ſay, I dare go, &c. 


RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS, 


* There is a peculiar ſolemnity in the termination 2h of 


the third perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe of verbs; 
owing, perhaps, to its being more ancient than the ter- 
mination s, which is a corruption of 7h, and which is now 
become more familiar. In the following ſentence this is 
conſpicuous ; he Iov:th rig eee and hateth iniquity. 
Hath and deth are, for this reaſon, more ſolemn than has: 
or does. | | 
Some writers uſe certain neuter verbs as if they were 
tranſitive ; putting after them, agreeable to the F 
conſtruction of reciprocal verbs, the accuſative caſe of the 
pronoun, Which ſhould be the nominative- But this cuſ- 
tom is ſo foreign to the idiom of the Englith tongue, that 
it will ſcarcely be generally adopted. The following in- 
ſtances of it will ſhow its impropriety. REPENTING 
HIM of hrs deſign, T he king ſoon found reaſon to REPENT 
HIM- 
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HIM of provoking ſuch dangerous enemies. The popular lords 
did not fail to ENLARGE THEMSELVES on the ſubject. 

In the following ſentences, on the contrary, there is a 
want of the reciprocal form; a verb active and tranſitive 
being uſed as a verb neuter ; as, Providence gives us no— 
tice, by ſenſible declenſions, that we may DISENGAGE fron 
the world by degrees; inſtead of diſengage ourſelves. 

On the other hand, verbs neuter are often uſed as if 

they were active and tranſitive, without being uſed in a 
reciprocal conſtruction ; as, Henry knew that an excommu- 
nication could not fail of OPERATING the moſt dangerous 
effetts. _ BARGAINING therr prince for money. With a 
view of ENTERPRISING ſome new violence. 

There is ſomething very ſingular in the uſe and con- 
ſtruction of the verb 7o ail. We ſay, what ails him! he 
ails ſomething, or he ails nothing ; but not, he ails a fever, 
or, a fever ails him. : | | 
In ſome familiar phraſes, the ſubje& and object of a 
verb ſeem to be tranſpoſed ; we ſay, he is well read in hif- 
tory ; when we mean that hi/ftory is well read by him. They 
were aſked a queſtion ; 1. e. a queſiton was aſked them, They 
were offered twenty ſhillings ; i. e. twenty ſhillings were offer- 
ed them. : 
The verb ought is not enumerated among the auxiliary 
verbs, becauſe it does not connect with the other verbs, 
without the intervention of the prepoſition to. It is an 
imperfect verb; for it has no other modification beſides 
this one... 

The verb mu/?, which was enumerated among the auxi- 
liaries, is equally imperfect; and is likewiſe of the pre- 
ſent tenſe only. It is therefore improperly introduced 
into a ſentence which relates wholly to time paſt; as, 
MUST it not be expected that the king would defend his au- 
thority. Here, muſt it not be, is uſed, inſtead of, might it 
not have been expecled. Gs . 

The preſent tenſe is improperly uſed with reſpect to a 
time, which is mentioned as having a certain limited du- 
ration; becauſe the time mult be pait or future; as, 1 have 
compaſſion on the multitude, becauſe they CONTINUE with 
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CE 
ne, now, three days. It ſhould have been, HAVE continued: 
and indeed the verb have is appropriated to this very uſe- 
It is at Rome that 1T is cultivated with the greateſt _ 
and eſpecially for upwards of a century paſt ; i. e. it has been 
— eee AA theſe ee inſtead of, 
] have remembered him. | 

The word had is frequently uſed inſtead of would have ; 
in which caſe it has all the force of a“ conjunRive form of 
a verb, as, he HAD been Diogenes, if he had not been Alex- 
ander; i. e. he would have been Diogenes. 2 

The verb had in this ſenſe precedes its nominative caſe, 
and the particle implying doubt or uncertainty, zf, 1s 


omitted; as, HAD he done this, he would have eſcaped ; i. e. 


Ir he had done this. 

There ſeems to be a peculiar elegance in a ſentence be- 
ginning with the conjunctive form of a verb; as, WERE 
there no difference, there would be no choice. And a double 
conjunctive, in two correſponding clauſes of a ſeatence, 
is ſtill more elegant; as, HE HAD formed one of the moſt 
ſhining characters of his age, HAD NOT the extreme nar- 
rowneſs of his genius, in every thing but war, diminiſhed the 
luftre of his merits. This ſentence, in the common form, 
would not have read near ſo well; as, HE WOULD HAVE 
formed one of the maſt ſhining characters of the age, Ix the 
extreme narrowneſs of his genius, in every thing but war, 
HAD NOT diminifhed the luſtre of his merits. | 

Sometimes the particles expreſſing ſuppoſition are omit= 
ted before the conjunctive form of verbs; this form i:{clf 
ſufficiently expreſſing uncertainty ; as, WERE 2heſe letters 
ts fall into the hands of fome ingenious perſons ; i. e. IF theſe 
letters WERE fo full. The conjunctive form may take 
place after the adverb perhaps; as, PERHAPS, 2? WERE 
4 be wiſhed, © > ; 

This form ſeems to be uſ-d with propriety only, when 
ſome degree of doubt or heſitation is i1nplicd ; ſince when 
an event 1s looked upon as ebloiuteiy certain, though in 
ſpraking of it we make uſe of the conjunctive particles, 
the uſual change of termination is retained. To give a 

h Þ hs familiar 
Doctor Prieſtley uſes the term conjunclire form, far the ſub/unfire mood. 
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familiar example of this; we ſhould ſay, in purſuing a 
perſon, we fhould overtake him, THOUGH he RUN ; not 
knowing whether he did run or no; whereas, upon ſecing 
him run, we ſhould ſay, we ſhall avertake him, THouGH 
he RUNNETH, or RUNS. | | 

Almoſt all the irregularities in the conſtruction of an 
language ariſes from the elliplis of ſome words, which, 
were they inſerted in the ſentence, would make it regular. 
May we not then ſuppoſe that the word run in the fore- 
going ſentence requires another word to precede it, ex- 
preſſing doubt or uncertainty; when the entire ſentence 
would be, we ſhall overtake him though he SHOULD RUN. 

But though our forefathers paid a pretty {tric attention 
to the conjunctive form of verbs, it is now much neglected 
by many of our beſt writers. So little is it attended to, 
that few are quite uniform in their own practice with re- 


ſpect to it. We even ſometimes find both the forms of a 


verb in the ſame ſentence, and in the ſame conſtruction ; 
as, if a man PREFER @ life of induſtry, it is becauſe be has 
an idea of happin:ſs in wealth ; if be PREFERS 4 life of 
gatety, it is from a like idea concerning pleaſure. —Harris, 
Notwithitanding the conjunQive form of verbs is per- 
fealy grammatica}, it muſt ſometimes be allowed.to give 
the appearance of harſhneſs anditiffneſs to a ſentence ; as, 
that no pretenſions to fo illuſtrious a character, ſbauld by any 
means be received, before that operation WERE performed, 
&c. | ö 
*It has been obſerved in the Firſt Part, under the article of 
frregular verbs, that the paſt tenſe and its participle, are the 
ſame in all regular verbs. Theſe are formed by adding ed 
to the verb; as, gather, gathered; paint, painted; or elſe, 
adding d on'y, if the word end in e: as, love, loved; re- 


ceive, received. Likewiſe that verbs which vary from 


this ſimple rule, either in the paſt tenſe, or the participle, 
or in both, are called 7rregular verbs; and of theſe a liſt 
was there given. 

It may be here neceſſary to add ſome rules for the for- 
mation of the /econd perſon ſingular of the pait tenſe 
WES tne 
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the laſt mentioned verbs. The following will be found 


the moſt certain and explicit. 8 
iſt, If the irregular pa tenſe terminate in 4, then the 
ſecond. perſon ſingular will be formed by in the manner 
of regular preterites ; as, I did, thou DiDsT, he did; I paid. 
thou PA:DST, he pat. WP 

2d, It the irregular paſt tenſe be one of the verbs that 
have the preſent, paſt tenſe, and participle, all alike, then 
the ſecond, perſon will be formed by ed; as, I caft, thou 
CASTELST, he caſted; I ſhed, thou SHEDDEST, he fhed. 

3d, All other 1rregular verbs in the paſt tenſe, form 
their ſecond. perſon by eff, with very few exceptions ; as, 
I brake, thou brakeſt, he brake; I made, thou made/t, he 
made. | © 

Different participles of the ſame verb are ſometimes 

uſed in different ſenſes; as, thus we ſay, a man was HANG- 
ED; but, the coat is HUNG up. | 

There is a remarkable ambiguity in the uſe of the paſt 
participle; as the ſame word may exprefs a thing either 
doing or done. Thus, I went to ſee the child DRESSED, 
may either mean, I went to ſee the child whilſt they WERE 
PUTTING ON is cloaths, or when they were put on. 


RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS.. 
t 4dverbs cannot ſtrictly and juſtly, be conſidered as a 
diſtin& part of ſpeech; for there is not an adverb which 
may not be found either among the nouns, pronouns, ad- 
Jectives, verbs, participles, or prepoſitions, _ _ 
Adverbs denoting time, are various in their origin, and 
many of them terms compounded of different parts of 
ſpeech ; ſome of them from nouns, others from pronouns, 
moſtly from pronouns and prepoſitions; or from the 
united. Adverbs denoting order are from numeral ad- 
jectives, or from adjectives that ſignify nearneſs, diſtance, 


' Poſition, ſucceſſion, Adverbs denoting number or fre- 
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quency, will, for the moſt part, be ſelf-evident; as, once; 
twice, thrice, rarely, &c. Such as intimate quantity, are 
from ſubſtantives, and adjectives, denoting guantity. And 
thoſe which intimate the grantity or manner of any thing 
or event, are chiefly from adjectives. | | 
Adverbs, according to the import of the term, are helps 
to the verb; but they are by no means reſtrained to this 
uſe; for adverbs are not only joined to verbs, but alſo to 
nouns, to pronouns, to adjectives, to prepofiltions, and, vary 
often, to one another. | | 
* The adverb /-w is ſometimes uſed in a particular 
ſenſe, implying a negative; as, let us take care HOW we 
in, means, let us take care that we ds not fin. The ſame 
conſtruction has not, however, always the ſame ſenſe; 
for late care How ye hear; means, in what manner ye 
— oo, i | | | 
Sometimes the adverb how is equivalent to the conjunc- 
tion that; as, it has aſtoniſhed me HOW perſons could take, 
&c. i. e. that perſons. , | 
In the familiar and low ſtile the phraſes anyhozw, and 
famehsw, are frequently made uſe of, as, to do a thing 
ANYHOW, i. e. in any manner; or SOMEHOW ; i. e. in 

fome manner. | | 
The word /, has, ſometimes, the ſame meaning with 
alſo, likewiſe, th ſame ; as, they are happy, but we are not 
80; i. e. not happy. 


I Never is often uſed for ever, though their ſignifica- 


tions are quite oppoſite; as, I ſhould offer him NEVER 
nuch, he will not comply. He will accomplifh it, though 
it were NEVER ſo difficult. In theſe inſtances never is im- 
properiy-utet for ev r. | 
' Nay, beſides being an adverb of denial, is emphatically 
and clegantly uſed to correct an error in ourfelves or 
others; 28, He fings as well as you, NAY better. 
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' RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF PREPOSITIONS... 


Different relations, and different ſenſes, muſt. be ex- 
preſſed by different prepoſitions, though in conjunction 
wi h the ſame verb or adjective. Thus we ſay, to conver/e 
Wirk @ perſon, UPON a ſubject, Id a houſe, &c. We 
alſo ſay, we are diſappointed OF @ thing, hen we cannot 
get it; and diſappointed IN it, When we have it, and find 
it does not anſwer our expectations. But two different 
prepoſitions in the ſame conſtruction, and in the ſame 
ſentence, mult be improper; as, the combat BETWEEN 
thirty Britons AGAINST twenty Engliſh, —Smollet's Vols 
tare. nes, N 
In ſome caſes, it is not poſſible to ſay to which of the 
two prepoſitions the preference is to be given, as both are 
uſed promiſcuouſly, and cuſtom has not decided in favour 
of either of them. We ſay, expert Ar, and expert IN; a 
thing. Welikewiſe fay, diſapproved OF ; and diſapproved 
BY, @ perſon, &c. ODE. | vos Bat 
The ſame prepoſitions are generally ſubjoined to nouns, 
which are ſubjoined to the verbs from which the nouns are 
derived; as, John ſhewed the ſame diſpoſition to TYRANNY, 
OVER his ſubjects that is, #0 TYRANNIZE OVER his ſub- 
Y The force of a prepoſition is implied in ſome words; 
particularly in the word home: When we ſay, he went 
home, we mean, to his gwn houſe; yet in other conſtruc- 
tions this ſame word requires a prepoſition; for we ſay, he 
went FROM home.  _ VVV 
Many writers affect to ſubjoin to any word the prepo- 
ſition with which it is compounded, or the idea of which 
it implies, in order to point out the relation of the words 
in a more diſtinct and definite manner, and avoid the more 
indeterminate prepoſitions 4 and 70 but general practice, 
and the idiom of the'Engliih tongue, ſeem to opp-«i[e the, 
innovation. Thus many writers ſay, averſe FROM 4. 
e e ES Ns 
| * Prieſtley, . 


L 2 
thing; as, averſe from Venus. — Pope. The abborrence 
AGAINST all other ſects.— Hume. Other writers indeed 
ufe averſe TO it; which ſcems more truly Englith ; as, 
averſe TO any advice. —Switt. = ET 
Several of our modern writers have leaned to the French 
idiom in the uſe of the prepolition /, by applying it 
Where the French uſe de; though the Englith idiom would 
require another prepoſition, or no prepoſition at all, in 
the caſe ; as, Richlieu profit-d OF every circumflance ; in- 
ſtead of By every circumſtance. T he great difficulty they 
fd ox fixing juſt ſentiments. The king of England provided 
OF every ſupply. Provide them 1N food and raiment. The 
true Engliſh idiom ſeems to be, to provide WẽI TH à thing, 
It is fituation chiefly which decides OF the fortunes and cha- 
 ratters of men ; i. e. CONCERNING the fortunes, &c. He 
Found the greateſt difficulty oF writing ; i. e. IN writing, 
The good lady was careful OF ſerving me oF every thing. 
Here with would certainly have been more proper. | 
It is agreeable to the fame idiom, that of ſeems to be 
uſed inſtead of for, in the following ſentences ; the ruin 
hath been falling, OF a long time. 7 perhaps might have 
given me à greater taſte OF its antiquittes.* In the latter 
fentence, of occaſions a real ambiguity in the ſenfe ; as, 
a taſte OF a thing implies the actual enjoyment of it; but 
a faſte rox tt, only implies a capacity tor enjoyment. 

In the following ſentences, on or upon may very well. 
be ſubſtituted for ; was totally dependent oF the papal 
crown. Laid hold oF. We allo uſe of (though im- 
properly) inſtead of on or upon, in the following familiar 
phraſes, which occur chiefly in converfation ; 5 call oF « 
perſon; and, to wait OF him, &c. 

In a variety of caſes, the prepolition of feems to be ſu- 
perfluous in our language; and in moſt of them it has 
been derived to us from the French; as, nitwithRanding 

N 5 oF 


It would have added weight to the quotations brought as examples 
to the rules extracted from Dr. Prieſtley, had all the names of the au- 
thors from which they were taken been mentioned, agreeable to the 
mode purſued by the Doctor; but in a work of this nature it becomes 
neceſſary to omit every thing that does not abſolutely tend to the further- 
ance of it, | | 
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or the. numerous panegyrics on the ancient Engliſh liberty, 
Notwithſtanding OF this unlucky accident. And aukward 
as this conſtruction is, it is generally uſed by f. veral of 


our later writers. Fe 


This prepoſition ſeems to be ſuperfluous, when it is 
prefixed to a word which is only uſed to” ſhow the extent 
of another preceding word; as, the city or London. The 
paſſions OF hope and fear. It alſo ſeems to be ſuperfluous 
after ſeveral adjectives which are fometimes uſed as ſub- 
ſtantives; as, @ dozen of years, &c. 

In the following inſtances 1t may be a matter of indif⸗ 
ference whether we uſe this prepoſition or not. To one 


who conſiders coolly Ot the ſubje. I can conceive oF nothing 


more worthy of him. It is ſometimes omitted, and fome- 
times inſerted, after worthy ; as, it is worthy obſervation 3 - 
or, it is worthy oF obſervation. The latter appears to be 
the more proper. In the following ſentence it had better 
been omitted; as it renders the whole ſentence aukward 


the emulation who ſhould ſerve their country beſt, ns longer. 


ſubſifted among them, but OF who ſhould obtain the moſt lu- 
crative command. 

The prepoſition of ſcems to be improperly omitted in 
the following ſentences ; all this, however, is eaſily learned 
from medals, where they may ſee likewiſe the plan of many, 
the maſt conſiderable buildings of ancient Rome. —Addiſon 
on Medals. This ſhould certainly be, of many OF _ moſt 

conſiderable buildings. 

Of is uſed in a particular ſenſe in the phraſe, he. ig OF 
age; the meaning of which is, he 15 arrived at what is 
deemed the age of manhood. _ 

Agreeable to the Latin and French idioms, the prepo- 
ſition #9 is ſometimes uſed in conjunction with ſuch words 
as, in thoſe languages, govern the dative caſe. But this 
conſtruction does not ſeem to ſuit the Englith language, 
as in theſe ſentences ; his ſervants ye are, TO whom ye obey. 


—Romans. And ro ther General's voice th. 9 yn obey d. 


— Milton. 

In the following, it ſeems to be uſed 1 of fo or; de- 
ciding lawſuits ro the northern counties. A great change TO 
he 
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hs "+a In this conſtruction for is, at leaſt, more 
es bot eN CS | DRE, 
In the following ſentences # ſeems to be improperly 
uſed ; his abhorrence TO that ſuperſiitious figure ; 1nitead of 
ebhirrence QF. Thy prejudice r my cauſe; for, AGAINST 
my cauſe. The Engliſh were very different peaple then 10 
what they are at preſent ; which ſhould be, FROM. what 
en,, ite on | WE 
The place of the prepoſition or had better have been 
ſupplied by ſome other prepoſitions, in the following ſen- 
tences ; 20 better adapted FOR the vulgar; here to would 
have been better. To die FOR thirſt ; i. e. oF or BY thirſt. 
More than they thought FOR ; that is, thought OF. There 
is na need FOR ; i. e. ns need OF. The prepoſition for is 


- ſuperfluous in the phraſe, - 7. ig mare than he knows FOR. 


- "The prepoſition bit ſeeras to be uſed, where to would 
have been more proper, in the following ſentences ; re- 
conciling himſelf wir the king. Thoſe things which have 


the greateſt reſemblance WITH each other. The hiſtory of 


St. Peter is agreeable WITH the ſacred text. BE 
Other prepoſitions had better have been ſubſtituted for 
with in the following ſentences ; Glad wiTH Cal) the fight 
of hftile arms, Converfant wirn (im} a ſcience. They 


could nos be prevailed WITH (upon) to retire. 


The accuſative caſe of the pertonal pronouns is uſed in 
conjunction with this prepoſition by way of emphaſis, 


without any other addition to the fenſe ; as, away WITH 


THEE. Gel thee gone WITH THEE. oo 
IT be prepolition on or upon ſeems to be uſed improperly. 
in the following inſtances; I /hould not have thought ON ii: 


| Le. OP it. H/hich authors have to brag ON. Without making 


any ſenſible alteration UPON it; i. e. IN it. ON whom you 
could confige ; i. e. IN whom. FG 

This prepoſition appears to be ſuperfluous in the fol- 
lowing ſentence; their efforts ſeemed to anticipate ON the 


ſpirit which became ſo general afterwards. © 


We ſay, to depend UPON a thing ; but not | to promiſe 


UPON . And yet this mode of expreſſion is ufed by a 


celebrated. writer, thus; but ths effect we may ſafely ſay, no 
T3 8 — one 


CW 1 
ene could before hand have promiſed uUpoON. This ſen- 
tence would have been better, had it concluded with, have 
promiſed THEMSELVES. | | 
The prepoſition zz is ſometimes uſed where the French 
uſe their en; but where ſome other prepoſition would be 
more agreeable to the Englith idiom. The following 
ſentences are examples of this; he made a paint of honour 
IN net departing from his enterprize ; which would be bet- 
ter, OF not depurting. It was neceſſary the kingdom ſhould 
be informed IN ſome parts of your character; 1. e. (ABOUT, 
or CONCERNING. . 1 
In ſome of the following caſes in might be changed, 
with advantage, for e, or into; as, painters have not & 
liitie contributed to bring the ſtudy of medals IN vogue ; 1. e. 
INTO vogue. On the other hand, into is ſometimes put 
for in; as, engaged him IN ro attempts, Agrecable to ihe 
French idiom, in is ſometimes ufed for with. He had 
been provided IN a ſmall living. In is ſuperfluous in the 
phraſe, he finds me IN money und cloaths. = R 
The prepoſition fram may be changed to advantage in 
the following ſentences; the eſtatet were burthened with 
fines and confiſcations which had been levied FROM them; 1. e. 
oN them. He acquits me FROM mine iniquity ; for, acquits 1 
me oF, Could he have profited FROM 1epeated experiences 3 . 
i. e. BY repeated, After forbear it ſeems to be ſuperfluous; wy 
as, he could not forbear FROM appointing the Pope. . 
The prepoſition among always implies a number of = 
things, and therefore cannot be uſed in conjunction with it 
the word every; which is in the fingular number; as, 9 
which ts found AMONG EVERY ſpecies of liberty, The api- i 
| nion ſeems to gain ground AMONG EVERY body, _ 5 
There appears to be ſome impropriety in the uſe of the 
prepoſition under in the following ſentence ; that range of 
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bills known UNDER the general name of Mount Jura; BY 
the general name, would have been better. 
The prepoſition through is ſometimes ſupplied by a very 
| particular conſtruction of the adjective /ong ; thus, all 
1 night ling, and all day lng, are equivalent to through all 
the night, and through all the day; and ſometimes the. 
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article a is ſubſtituted for the prepoſition in; as, it may 


probubly be a month & coming ; i. e. IN coming. 
The prepolitions /rom, fer, to, are often underſtood ; 


as, be was baniſhed England, i. e. FROM England. I have 
beg you would give m 


bought you d book; i. e. FOR you: 


ar lend me; i. e. give TO me, or lend TO me. 
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\RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


* Conundtons are ſaid to be ſo named, becauſe they con- 


nect ſentences. According to this idea, prepaſitigns «iſo 
are conju::Ctions; for they connect both words and ſen- 
tences. And their kindred nature, in that particular, 


will hence appear, that the very ſame term frequently oc- 


curs both as a prepoſition, and as a conjunction. Thus 
fer is almoſt as often a conjunction as it is a prepoſition. 
Since and without, are both prepolitions and conjunctions. 
But was formerly uſed as a prepoſition, and ſignified the 
ſame as without. The relative alſo, on this principle, is 
a conjunction; for it connects ſentences. And the con- 
junction 48 is frequently ufed, by our beſt writers, inſtead 
of the relative both in the nominative and accuſative 
—_—: be | 

F The conjunction as is ſeldom uſed in connection with 
ſome other conjunction, or in dependance upon ſome 
-other-word of the ſentence ; but in one caſe it is uſed 
fingly, in the ſame ſenſe as the prepoſition en; as, the 
3 s were to have been fold AS this day; i. e. ON this 
a). 


a 


In ſeveral caſes we now content ourſelves with fewer 
conjunctive particles than our anceſtors did; particularly 


we often leave out the conjunction as, after ſo, where 


they uſed it: and the uſe of it in thoſe caſes now appears 
aukward; as, this new aſſociat propuſed abundance of t heſes 


.againſt indulgences, So AS THAT his doctrines were embraced 
So that would have been a much eaſier 


by great numbers. 
and better conſtruction, 


We 


„ * Eſſay towards a Grammar, + Prieſtley. 
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, We want a conjunction adapted to the familiar ſtifeg 

equivalent to notwithſtanding ; the term far ail that, though 

made uſe of by an eminent writer in the following paſ- 

fage, being tOO low and vulgar 3 4 word that was in the * 

mouth of every one, but FOR ALL THAT, as to its preciſe 
and definile idea, this may be ſtill a ferret. Becauſe is much 
better than, in regard that except is preferable to ather 
than; and alſo, to all but, though the latter are to be found 
in approved works. | | | | 

Sometimes the conjunctions ox, and nor, may either of 

them be uſed with equal propriety. In the following 
ſentences, ar perhaps might have been better; the king 
whoſe character was not ſuſſicientiy vigarous, NOR deciſive, 
aſſented to the meaſure; but nor ſeems to repeat the nega- 
tion in the foregoing clauſe, and therefore gives more em- 
phaſis to the ex preſſion. 

Some writers frequently enumerate a great number of 
particulars without any conjunction between them; which, 
though it expreiſes rapidity and energy, ſeems to have a 
bad effect in plain hiſtorical itile; as, they enacted, that 
no proclamation ſhouli depri ue any perſon of his lawful peſſeſ 
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ſions, liberties, inheritances, privileges, franchiſ.s. 180 
| RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF INTERJECTIONS, Ef 
. A = N 
| ' * Tyterjeftions are evidently a part of grammar; but it 0 
: may be doubted whether native and pure interjections, he | I 
| really at all a part of ſpeech. Snch terms (if they may be " 
ſo called) as ah eh! oh] undoubtedly denote ſounds; | 
f and ſounds, too, that are very ſignificant; but the quef- | 1 
tion is this, whether they denote what we call articulate =. 
ſounds? If not, they cannot be a part of ſpeech ; if they 9 
8 do, then intetjections muſt be allowed as a part of fpeech; i 
= but how far they are a dr/tm& and indetendant part of | it 
F ſpeech, mnit be determined by other circumſtances. = 
Interjections may be divided into two clailes ; the firſt 


of which includes native and original interjections; and 
| | 5 Ns N the 
| * Eiay towards a Grammar. 
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the next, ſuch as are either compound terms, or taken 


from other parts of ſpeech. 


The following may be conſidered as native and original; 
eh! ay! eh! eigh! oh! of fie! foh! ha! hah! hen! 
hiſs! bie heigh ho! ha! haa ! hum! la lol piſh! pub! 


puh tuſh! tut ! Theſe are compound terms; alack ] alas! 


lo! hallo hillo! holla! huzza ! tally bot & 
The following are taken from verbs in the imperative 
mood; avaunt! away! begone! behold ! farewel! hail! 
hark] hift! lift! look ſee! | 

Some alſo are taken from adverbs and prepoſitions ; as, 


on,, el on! up! Indeed all forts of words ars ſome- 
times uſed as interjections; thus, amazing] aſtoniſb— 


eng! horrid ſtrange! prodigious! odicus! and even 
phraſes; as, oh heavens! woe is me! N 
The name given to this claſs of words, and the reaſons 
aſſigned for it, are not without difficulties. They are 
called interjections, becauſe (as it is ſaid) they are thrown 
in between the parts of a ſentence ; but they often begin a 
ſentence, a paragraph, foliloquy, and even a whole ſpeech, 
And ſometimes the interjection makes the whole of what 
is ſounded. | 8 N 
Inter jections are generally thought to be fo clear and 
obvious in themſelves, as not to require much illuſtration; 
and yet they are certainly more difficult to be underſtood 
than any other part of grammar; ſo many and various 
are the tones and geſtures which ought to accompany 
their application ; and which always do accompany their 
uſe, when nature and the different paſſions of the ſoul are 
the only guide. 8 | 
Interjections are not only ſignificant by themſelves, but 
they allo give a turn, a meaning, and a force, to every 
word in a whole ſentence ; which the paſſage never could 
have cquired by any other means. Hence their import- 
ance ; hence their difficulty; and hence the reaſon why 
they ought to be as determinate in their uſe and applica- 
tion, 2s any word whatever, | | 7 
*Interjections have no government. Though they are 
| FI uſually 
* Lowth, 


F 7 \ 
11 2 \4 


f 68 } 


_ uſually attended with nouns in the nominative cafe, and 


verbs in the indicative mood; yet the caſe and mood is 
not influenced by them, but determined by the nature of 
the ſentence. - 1 4 

Without the artful contrivances of language {ſays ano- 
ther writer, *) mankind would have nothing but interjec- 
tions, with which to communicate, orally, any of their 
feelings. The neighing of a horſe, the lowing of a cow, 
the barking of a dog, the purring of a cat, ſneezing, 
coughing, groaning, ſhrieking, and every other involun- 
tary convulſion with oral ſound, have almoſt as good a 
title to be called parts of fpeech as interjections have. 
Voluntary interjections are only employed when the ſud- 
denneſs or vehemence of an affection or paſſion returns 
men to their natural ſtate, and makes them, ſor a moment, 
forget the uſe of ſpeech; or when, from ſome circum- 
ſtance, the ſhortneſs of time will not permit them to ex- 
erciſe it. And in books they are only uſed for embellith- 
ments, and to mark ſtrongly the toregoing ſituations. 
Where ſpeech can be employed they are totally uſeleſs ; 
and they are only to be found in rhetoric and poetry, in 


novels, plays, and romances. 


OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WORDS. 


The greateſt danger of inattention to the rules of 
grammar, is in compounding ſentences when the firſt 
clauſe 1s to be connected with two or more ſucceeding 
ones. In order to preſerve an eaſy connection of the dif- 


ferent clauſes of a ſentence, the ſtricteſt regard muſt be 


had to thoſe conjunctive particles, which cuſtom has 
made to correſpond to one another; ſo that when one of 


them is found towards the beginning of a ſentence, the 


other is expected to follow in ſome ſubſequent part of 
it. | | 


1 There are ſeveral pairs 5 correſponding con junctions, . 


bs Horne Tooke, 1 Prieſtley. t Am. 
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or fuch as anſwer to each other in the conſtruction of a 
ſentence, which ſhould be carefully obſerved. That an- 
ſwers to ſo ; as, it is SO abuious, THAT I need not mention 
it. As anſwers likewiſe to ſo; as, the city of Briſtol is not 
near SO large As that of London. So anſwers to as; AS is 
the prieſt, so are the people. As anſwers to as; ſhe is as 
tall As you. Nor anſwers to neither; NEITHER the. one 
NOR the other. Or anſwers to either ; EITHER this man 
OR that man. Or anſwers to whether; as, WHETHER 7 
were: I OR you. Let anſwers to though, or although; 
as, THOUGH ſhe was young, YET ſhe was not handſome. 

* Numberleſs inſtances of a faulty correſpondence may 
be found in the ſtile of our beſt writers. Equal is ſome- 
times put by them for the ſame, or as much, and made to 
precede and correſpond to as; thus, it is neceſſury to watch 
him with EQUAL vigour, AS if he had indulged himſelf in 
all the exceſſes of cruelty. This ought to have been, with 
the ſame, or as much vigour. : 

Nor does equally well ſupply the place of as, in the fol- 
lowing ſentence; this new extreme was EQUALLY perni- 
caaus to the public peace AS the others ; ie. was AS perni- 
cious. | © 32% 3 
he ſame, ſometimes ſeems to require that inſtead of as; 
thus, Germany ran THE SAME iht As Italy had done; 
ſhould be THAT /taly had done. 

Co does not always ſeem to admit of as, when any words 
intervene between them; as, there is nothing so incredible 
As may not become likely; 1. e. THAT 1T may not. 

For the reaſon that, is a good correſpondence ; for the 


\ reaſon why, is a bad one; as, FOR THESE REASONS I. ſup- 


poſe it is, WHY ſome have conceived it, &, Here that 
would have ſuited better than why. | 
It is a very common fault to make ſuch correſpond with 
who ; whereas the Engliſh idiom is, ſuch as; and he, ſbe, 
they, theſe, or theſe, who. Thus in the following ſentence 
thoſe ſhould be in the room of ſuch ; it is a place much re- 
ſorted to by SUCH of our countrymen WHOSE fortunes indulge 
them, &c. 
Scarce, 
* Prieſtley. | 


{F 95 ] 


Scarce, or ſcarcely, does not admit of than after it; as, 


ſearcely had he received the homage of this new Pantiff, THAN 
Jobn the 1 J had the courage to ſtir up the Roman) ugain; 


I. e. WHEN John the twelfth, &c. | a 

When two clauſes of a ſentence require each a different 
particle, it is very common to forget the conſtruction of 
the former clauſe, and to adhere to that of the latter only; 
as, he was MORE beloved, but not ſo much admired, as Cin- 
this. More requires than after it, which is no where found 
in this ſentence. | ; 

Negative conjunctions often occaſion embarraſſment to 
a writer, who, in this caſe, is not ſo apt to attend to the 
exact correſpondence of the different parts of a ſentence ; 
as, Arisfta, Taſſo, Galileo, NO MORE than Raphael, were 
nit born in republics. It ſhould be, any more. 

Neither, as before obſerved, certainly requires nor in 
the clauſe of a ſentence correſponding to it; therefore or, 
in the following ſentence, ſhould be nor, And is NEITHER 
capable of pleaſing the underſtanding OR imagination. | 
Ne does but ill ſupply the place of neither in the fol- 
lowing correſpondence ; Northumberland took an oath, that 
NO contract nor promiſe had ever paſſed between them. This 
ſentence ſhould either have run, that NEITHER contract 
NOR promiſe, or elſe, NO contract ox promiſe. 31 

The comparative degree and the conjunction but have, 
not an eaſy correſpondence; than is preferable; as, the 


miniſters gained nothing farther by this, BUT only to engage 


the houſe; i. e. THAN only to engage, &c. Beſides does not 
ſtand well in the ſame conſtruction ; as, the barons had 
little MORE to rely on, BESIDES the power of their families } 
than ſhould either be put in the place of hides, or the 
comparative ſign more, muſt be omitted. + 

Nor does befides follow in correſpondence with other; 
near ſo well as than; as, and from no OTHER inſtitution 
BESIDES the admirable one of juries, could be expected this 
magnanimous effort, It ſhould be, THAN the admirable 
one. | BU | 

Than alſo is preferable to but, after other; as, they had 
no other element BUT wars; i. e. THAN Wars. 
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*The ſame attention with regard to correſpondence, 
ought to be obſerved in words expreſſing numbers. 

It is a rule reſpecting numbers, that nouns of a ſin. 
gular termination, but of a plural ſignification, may ad. 
mit of a verb either ſingular or plural. But this is by no 
means arbitrary, We ought to conſider Whether the term 
will immediately ſuggeſt the idea of the number it repre- 
ſents, or whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the 
whole, as one thing. In the former caſe the verb ought 
to be plural, in the latter it ſhould be ſingular. Thus it 
ſeems harſh to ſay, in France THE PEASANTRY GOES 
barefoot, and THE MIDDLE SORT through all that kingdom 
MAKES ſe of wooden ſhoes, It would be much better to 
ſay, the peajintry GO barefoot, and the middle ſort MAKE 
uſe, &c. becauſe the idea, in both caſes, is that of num- 
ber, But words expreſling the greateſt number may be 
uſed in a ſingular conſtruction, if the ideas they convey 
may be conceived at once; as, A hundred pounds, A great 
many men. 5 
On the contrary, there is an harſhneſs in the following 
ſentences, in which nouns ofFhumber have verbs plural; 


— 


becauſe the ideas they reprefent ſeem not to be ſufficiently 
divided, as it were, in the mind; the court of Rome WERE 


not without ſolicitude. The houſe of Commons WERE of 


forall weight. An army of twenty thouſand WERE aſſembled, 


An army, though conſiſting of ever to many men, is {till 
one thing, and the verb ought to be of the ſingular num- 


Some nouns, however, of a ſingular form, but of a 
plural ſigni fication, conſtantly require a plural conſtruc- 


tion; as, the fewer or the more acquaintance I have, We . 


Other nouns, of a plural form, but of a ſingular ſignifi- 
cation, require a ſingular conſtruction; as, mathematics 
IS a uſeful fiudy, _ 5 | 

It ſeems wrong to join words, which are attributes of ; 
unity, to nouns in the plural number ; as the word whole, 


in the following ſentences ; he ſeveral places of rendezvous 1 
were conceried, and the WHOLE eperations fixed, Almoſt 
| the 


# Prieley, | 10 


the WHOLE inhabitants were preſent. Though we ſay, & 
whole nation, there does not ſeem to be the ſame propriety 
in ſaying a whole people. : 

It is, and it was, are often, after the manner of the 
French, uſed in a plural conſtruction; and by ſome of 
our beit writers; as, IT Is e:ther A FEW great men wha 
decide for the whole, cr, IT Is the rabble that fellow a ſedi 


| tious ringleader. IT is Fr that are the real authors, 
though the ſoldiers are the actors of the revolutions. 

: Alſo, when the particle there is prefixed to a verb ſin- 

g gular, a plural nominative may follow, without a very 

. ſenſible 1npropmety ; as, THERE neceſſarily FOLLOWS 

x from thence theſe plain and ungu:ſtionable conſequences. 


The word none may ſeem to be a contraction of ub one, 
yet it admits of a plural conſtruction; as, all of th'm had 
great authority indeed, but NONE of them were ſovereign 
Princes. ” ; | | 


COMMON IMPROPRIETIES OF SPEECH CORRECTED. 


' EXPRESSIONS, THE SAME EXPRESSIONS, 
As they are uſually made uſe As they ought to be uſed. - 


. 


He lives oppoſite the Ex- He lives oppoſite 7 the Ex- 


change. . change. | 
I will not fail to write you I will not fail fo write! 7 
ſoon. N — you ſoon. : 
It is three years ago ſince It is three years ſince his fa- 

| his father died. ther died. | 
I ſhould have went, if I I ſhould have gone, if 1 

had went, by watir. had gone, by water. 

«of They are different 4 each They are different from each 
bole, other. : „ other. | 1 
als The Five Bells tavern—the The Five Bell tavern the 
moſt Three Tuns inn. Three Tun inn. | 
the a > I never 


* Baker's Remarks on the Engliſh Language, In the original the rea- 
ns for theſe amendments are given, | 
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T never rade ſo ill: a geing 
horſe. 
He had retired for ſome 
years paſt. 
If I miſtake not, I . ſo 
and ſo. 
He would have came. 
They ſat us down. 
The nurſe has overlain the 
.:Chiids- . 
wo had the degree of doc- 
tors of divinity conferred 
on them, 
The dignity of @ baronet is 
conferred on him. 
The king has. conferred on 
them the title of dukes. 
He was in eminent danger. 
I propoſe going to Bath. 
om, you would ſay, paſ- 
ſed their time. 
*Tis him—'tis her—'tisme— 
*tis them, 
It was not him they attack- 
ed. 
It was not us they llandered. 


How 4 your pulſe beat? 
He can neither write nor 
read. 

A perſon whoſe character is 
undeniable. | 
Are either of thoſe two per- 
No, neither of them are. 

No Jeſs than a hundred, 


*Tis twenty to one but it 


will happen. 
The manner of 1 it is thus, 


ſons a relation of yours ? 


[ 98 ] 


I never rode ſo ill going a 
horſe, 

He had been retired for fome 
years palt. 

If g miſtake not, it is ſo and 
9 

He would have come. 

They /et us down. 

The nurſe has overlaid the 
child. 

They had the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity conferred. 
on them. 

The dignity of baronet is 
conferred on him. | 
The king has conferred on 

them the title of duke, 

He was in imminent danger. 

I purpoſe going to Bath. 

Mo, you would ſay, paſſed 
their time. 

"Tis he—'tis he—'tis 1—'tis 
they. 

It was not he, whom they 
attacked, 

It was not we, that they 
ſlandered. 

How does your pulſe beat? 

He can neither read nor 
write. 

A perſon whoſe character 1s 

unexceptionable, 
1s either of thoſe two per- 
ſons a relation of yours! 

No, neither of them 18. 

No fewer than a hundred. 

"Tis twenty to one „hat it 
will happen. 


The manner of it is th:s. 
The 


1 


Ce 


The horſe has fell; 


[ 99 J 


the 


houſe 1s fell. 

Theſe cloaths are but little 
Dore. 

The land-ta may be com- 


puted e two millions. 
This 1s very good in com- 
| ariſon of hat. . 


He is a better ſoldier than a 
ſcholar. 

He performed it agreeable to 
his promiſe. 

He wrote previous to his 
coming to town. 


That was done very bad, 


I arrived here ſely the firſt 


inſtant. 

He was one of thoſe that 
was condemned laſt ſeſ- 
ſions. 

No «th-r perſon beſides Mr. 
A. has been here to-day. 
We diſcourſed relative to 

that point. 


The veniſon which I re- 
ccived out of the country, 
and was a preſent from a 
friend. | 

The reaſon of his going to 
live in the country is, ᷑e— 
cauſe he has bad health. 


If „ en 


conſider the arguments in 


this book, he would con- 


fels there was a God. 
Such fools to ſell their goods; 
—ſo unlortunate to have 


The horſe has fn rde 
houſe is Fallen. | 
Theſe cloaths : are but little 


TCO. 


The land- tax may be com- 


puted af two millions. 


Tnis is very good in com- 


pariſon with that. 
He is a better ſoldier than 
ſcholar. : 


He performed it agreeably to 


his promiſe. 
He wrote previouſly to his 
coming. 


That was done very badly. 


I arrived here ſafe the firſt 
inſtant. 

He was one of thoſe that 
were condemned laſt ſeſ- 
ſions. a 

No perſon beſides Mr. A. 
has been here to-day. 

We diſcourſed relatively to 
(or in relation to) that 
point. 

The veniſon which I re- 
ceived out of the country, 
and which was a preſent 
from a friend. 

The reaſon of his going to 

lůive in the country is, that 
he has, (or, is, his having) 
bad nealth. 

If an Atheiſt would well con- 
ſider the arguments in 
this book, he would con- 

fels there is a God. 

Such fools as to ſell their 
goods; ſo unfortunate as 

to 
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Jae: this birth in this 
country. | 
He dare not do it. 
To this no other anſwer was 

made than by a low bow. 
Exc: ting one, there is none 

of them that have any 

7, np claim to this favour. 


1 had e to think I re- 
ceived; inſtead of beftoxwed 
a favour. 

He has not worked this af- 

ternoon; he has done 

nothing but p/zyed. 

I found your affairs had been 
managed in a different 
manner han what I had 
adviſed. 


Each of theſe experiments 


have ſomething peculiar 


to them. 

It is equally the fame. 

J have received no letter, 
neither from him, nor from 
his brother. 


To ſend of an errand ;—it 


happencd- of ſuch a day. 


He was no longer able to go 


through buſineſs with % 
vigour and zeal as he 


withed. 


He was extremely deaf ſome 
years before he died. 

He was not only an eye-wit- 

neſs of thoſe affairs, but 
had a great ſhare in them. 


to have had their births 
&c. 


He este it. 


To this no other anſwer 
was made than a low bow, 

Excepting one, there are 
none of them that have 
any great claim to this 
favour. 

I had reaſon to think-T re- 
ceived, inſtead of * 
a . 

He has not worked this af] 
ternoon; he has done 
nothing but play. 

I found your affairs had been 
managed in a different 
manner from what I ad- 
viſed. | 

Each of theſe experiments 
has fomething peculiar to 
1 

It is the ſame it is all one. 

I have received no letter, 
either from him, or from 
his brother. | 

To ſend on an errand ;—it 
nene on ſuch a day. 

2 was no longer able to go 

& Woh h buſineſs with uch 
(or fo much) vigour and 

Zeal as he wiſhed; or, 
with that vigour and zeal 
he withed, | 


He was extremely deaf for 


ſome vears before he died. 
He not only was an eye-wit- 
neſs of thoſe affairs, but 
had a great ſhare in them. 
you 


ls 


„„ 


He was neither learned in He neither was learned in 


the languages nor philo- the languages nor philo- 
ſophy. ſophy. 
I was going to have writ him I was going to write him a 


a letter. | letter. 


OF PRONUNCIATION.* 


As nature leaves us in a rude and-uncultivated form, tt 
is our bulineſs to poliſh and reine ourſelves. Nature 
gives us the organs, it is ours to acquire the ſkilful per- 
tormance upon them. | 

All ſpeech or language being only the ſucceſſive pronun- 
ciation of the articulate ſounds ; and the vowels, half- 
vowels, and-aſpirates, having an independent ſound of their 
own ; children {hould be taught to pronounce each of them. 
ſeparately. Except when a mute is united, they ſhould 
not be allowed to pronounce two ſounds at the fame time. 
Inſtead of ſaying el, em, eſs, ar, vee ; they ſhould be taught 
to utter only the {imple ſounds J, m, /, r, v. 

Theſe are equally perfect when ſeparate, as when com- 
bined. The word length, which contains only four ſounds, 


J. e, u, g, th, is uſually ſpelled thus; el, ee, en, gee, tee, 


aitch, Flere, inſtead of four, there are not leſs than thir- 
teen ſounds uttered. "EXT 
How can a child imagine that ng, and th, have each o 
them but one ſound? Why do we call in the aid of arti- 
culations which are foreign to the word? What ſimilarity 
is there between the ſimple ſound of ng, and the mixed 
articulations of en, and gee ; or, between h, and the ſounds 
of tee and aiteh? | N | 
Every half-vowel and aſpirate ought to be pronounced 
entirely unconnected with any vowel. For inſtance, in m7 
let the lips be ſhut, before any ſound is heard. In I, let 
the top of the tongue be firit of all applied cloſe to the 


upper 


Herries. Similar rules relative to pronunciation may be found in Wal- 
ker, Sheridan, Benfield, 3nd many others; but as the writer from whom 
the following extracts are made, is fully explicit, connetted, and copiou, 
on the ſubject; I have choſen to confine myſelf to the rules he has given 
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upper gum, and then will be produced the articulation 
clear and unmixed. In ſhort, let every found, except the 
mutes, be uttered in their moſt ſimple "Kari On this 
one principle depends all the propriety and gracefulneſs of 
pronunciation. 

Children are too hed taught to repeat long ſpeeches or 
poems with rapidity and indiſtinctneſs. He, generally, 
who can read or recite the 7e, thinks himſelf the bel 
| ſcholar. This practice, which is eſtabliſhed with a view 
to cultivate the memory, mult inevitably prevent and en- 
feeble the action of the organs. The ſimple ſounds, in- 
ſtead of being articulated with energy and 7 are all 
mingled in a confuſed jargon. 

A habit ſo pernicious ſhould therefore be 833 
Never ſuffer them to ſpeak in a languid or reſtrained man- 
ner. Let the action of the jaw be free and open. Let 
their lips and tongue be compreſſed with energy in their 
different poſitions. For, as the fingers by a conſtant and 
active performance upon an inſtrument, acquire a readi- 
neſs and command which they had not before; ſo the or- 
gans of ſpeech, and eſpecially the muſcles of the tongue, 
receive a new force and tacniury from the * of a juſt 
Pronunciation. 


Among the various deviations from the purity of pro- 
nunciation are theſe. 

Some there are whoſe utterance appears as a cluſter of 
unwieldy conſonants, thruſt forward with the utmoſt dif- 
ficuliy, and ſcarcely allowing one vowel to ſoften the tone 
and relieve the organs. Let ſuch be taught to open, with 
the utmoſt freedom, their mouth in the pronunciation of 
all the vowels. Let them acquire that full and graceful 
well, which reſults only irom the unreitrained action of 
the lips, tongue, and jaw. 

A practice ſimilar to this, is that of pronouncing the 
1 with too much obſtruction, or converting 
them al:ogether into aſpirates. I hus inſtead of Heaven, 
| £50k: they ſay almoſt Heafen, gasing. To remedy this, 

Tet every ſound which is capable of muſical modulation be 
Witerec as Cicarly.and- — as peine. 


| Others, 


cen, 
this, 
n be 


hers; 


n 

Others, who are not accuſtomed to expel their breath 
with the ſame freedom through the noſtrils as through the 
mouth, pronounce the three naſals, m, u, ng, very im- 
perfectly, which produces that dull diſagreeable ſound, 
which is called ſpeaking through the noſe. This term, 
however, is entirely wrong; becauſe it is the defect of 
not ſpeaking through the noſe, which occaſions that im- 
propriety in articulation. _ | 

Many lay too. great a ſtreſs upon the aſpirate /; which 
has made ſome foreigners call the Engliſh language the, 
hiſſing language. This ungraceful habit ſhould be care- 
fully ſhunned. _ 

Others uſe the / inſtead of 7h, or the 7h inſtead of the [; 
which gives riſe to that mode of utterance called liſping. 
This may be prevented by attending to the account already 
given of the production of theſe letters.“ 

Others pronounce the - with their throat inſtead of the 
top of their tongue. Let ſuch exert the whole vigour of 
the muſcles of their tongue in pronouncing this letter. 
Every ſound which is uttered languidly or feebly, is always 
deſtitute of propriety and gracefulneſs. Energy in articu- 
lation is the firſt quality to be gained. When every 
ſound is pronounced with equal ſtrength, the voice is molt. 
perfect and agreeable; becauſe the ſimple elements of 
ſpeech are ſo amazingly different in their formation; ſome 
harſh, ſome ſmooth, ſome long, ſome ſhort, ſome vocal, 
ſome unvocal, ſome open, ſome ſhut, that when they are 
properly blended together, they mutually ſweeten and en- 
force each other. The letter , in a particular manner, 
when forcibly uttered, gives a graceful nervouſneſs and 
ſpirit to language. | 

Thoſe who are addicted to what is generally called fuz-. 
tering or ſiammering, can pronounce each of the articula- 
tions when taken ſeparately; but when they are combined: 
into certain words, and theſe words are in a certain ſitua- 


tion, 


* Notwithſtanding the formation of the different ſounds of the letters 
has been already deſcribed; yet theſe additional directtons are ſe perti- 
nent, that the Seletter choſe rather to hazard a repetition of ſome of them, 
than omit any part which might prove uſeful. 
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tion, thay can hard!yutter them even after repeated efforts, 
They generally ſtop at the p, 7, K, b, d, g, 1n certain po- 
ſitions. 

This habit may be cured by the following method. In 
every word where the cauſe of obſtruction is diſcovered, 
let the breath be expelled with the greateſt force. This 
will render the organs more rapid in their conjunction, 
and enable them to {ſtart from one poſition to another, 
without interrupting the paſſage of the breath. The 
tongue, lips, and jaw, thould be habituated to perform 
their office with the ſame facility and command, as the 
fingers on an inſtrument. 

It is proper, however, to obſerve, that hare are ſome 
of the ſounds, which from the mode of their formation, 
cannot be pronounced ſucceſſively in the ſame ſyllable, 
When a number of conſonants are united with very few 
vowels, as in the words Grace-church-/treet, the ſounds, 
if rightly uttered, would be extremely harth and difficult, 
For that reaſon, we generally glide more ſoftly over them, 
than | is conſiſtent with juſt articulation. 

The cloſe compreſſive action of the lips and tongue, 
which ſome of the letters demand, will, without great 
praclice, ſometimes interrupt the free courſe of pronuncia- 
tion. This is exemplified in thoſe who are accuſtomed to 
ſtop at the words which begin with p, 2, 9. or any of the 

cloſer ſounds. 

The reſult of the whole is, that ns all ch conſiſts 
only of twenty-nine elements, which are produced from 
fimple 'and mechanical principles, it muſt follow, that 
Hap impediment or ungraceful habit in the voice, is ow- 

to a defect, either in pronouncing ſome of theſe 
7 when ſeparate, or when they are combined in ſuch 
a manner, as to render the action of the organs more dif- 
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The ſame principles are applicable to all foreigners who, 
are unable to pronounce certain ſounds in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. Several even of the French and German gram- 
marians, feem to have no idea of the formation of our two 
ſounds marked by th, or * the union of ſounds in /, 8 

| tne 


3 * . 7 2 
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by an attention to the rules here given, and by practice. 


method of forming ſome of the moſt difficult letters, than 
that which was given in the general account; and which 
it is neceſſary to divide into ſeveral claſſes, according to the 
ſimilarity of the ſound, | | 


1 T 8 
His . 6 


, 3d » NG. G. K. 


lips; thoſe in the ſecond, by preſſing the top of the tongue 
cloſe againſt the upper gum ; and thoſe in the third, by the 
roof of the tongue againſt the hinder part of the palate. 

The firſt letter in each claſs is vocal, and the ſound is 
emitted through the noſtrils. This is evident from the ſen- 
E ſible tremor which they excite in the muſcles both of the 
noſe and larynx. The ſecond and third in each claſs are 


ue, eſcape outwardly. There is a ſmall difference betwecn 
reat the B, D, and G, and the P, T, and K, as the former 
a- produce a gentle tremor in the caverns of the noſtrils, but 
1 to the latter none. ; | 
the The ſame affinity is found in the formation of the fol- 
lowing ſounds. ; | 

ok Claſs 1ſt, V. F. 
pig: "6 1, TH. 

: 3d, fl — 
_ ah, - 4H. SH, | 
uch Thoſe in the firſt claſs are produced, by laying the up- 
dif- per teeth on the under lip; thoſe in the ſecond, by thruſt- 


Ing the top of the tongue through the teeth; thoſe in the 
bird, by raiſing the upper part of the tongue in a con- 
Have direction againſt the palate; and thoſe in the fourth, 
& enlarging the concavity at the top of the tongue, The 
irt in each claſs is a vocal ſound and the ſecond merely 

n effort of the breath. In the double letters, care is to 
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5 the ſoft g, and many others; but they may be attained. 


The following is a more particular deſcription of the 


Thoſe in the firſt claſs are produced by ſhutting the 


mutes ; becauſe in their formation no breath is allowed to 
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L 206 1 
be taken to pronounce only the ſimple ſounds of 7h in 
thoſe, th in think, / in pleaſure, and /b in fluſh. 7 
In the pronunciation of / and r, which are both vocal, 

the 3 not eſcape through the noſtrils, but through 
the mouth, To produce /, nothing is to be done, but to 
place the top of the tongue nearly in the ſame ſituation 
as in 4 and 2, and allow the breath to eſcape by the ſides, 
When the 1 are pronounced together, the top of the 
tongue retains the ſame poſition; but in ! its fides yield to 
the paſling air. I T4 ; 
*The pronunciation of ther is more difficult, as it de. 
mands the united efforts of all the muſcles of the tongue. 
In the formation of this letter, the root of the tongue 
- muſt be fixed immoveable; and its ſides cloſely preiled 
againſt the teeth, ſo that the whole force of the breath 
may be conducted to the top, to produce the ſtrong and 
rapid vibration. | 8 80 | 
The ſimple formation of all the conſonants has noy 
been deſcribed, except the H, which is only an impulle of 
i the breath againſt the palate. | es | 
The following vowels are thus formed. The „ and 
in the words pole and pool, are produced by rendering the 
cavity of the mouth as wide as poſſible, and reducing th: 
lips into an oval or circular form. 8 
The vowels a, u, in fall, turn, are formed by retaining 
the tongue in the ſame flat poſition as in the former, bu 
with the lips more ſeparate from each other. Thoſe u 
the words, man, flame, feel, are diſtinguiſhed in their qu: 
lity of ſound from the poſture. of *the tongue and jau 
Tie laſt-mentioned vowel e, is the molt flender and acutif 
of any, becauſe the tongue is elevated neareſt to the arch 
the palate, and conſequently the cavity of the mouth coi 
- ſiderably diminiſhed. The corners of the lips are likewit 
a little more extended than in the reſt, that the ſound mi 
de emitted clear and unobſtructed. | 
| 1 8 0 | | 0! 
® This is the letter which we are told the great orator Demoſthen 
in his younger years, could not prongunce; upon which accoun' he! 


cuſtomed himfeli to declaim with pebbles in his mouth; which vl 
doubtleſly intended t5 prevent the rodt of the tongue from wavering. 
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or QUANTITY, ACCENT, EMPHASIS, AND cApbzxcE. 


*The due accent and graceful pronunciation of words 
and ſentences claim the next attention. 185 « 

It is not enough that the voice be powerful, it muſt 
likewiſe be agreeable. For this purpoſe, endeavour to 
acquire a roundneſs and openneſs in your ſpeech. Let there 
be nothing ſhrill or ſqueaking in it. | 

Roundneſs of voice may be acquired by depreſſing the 
tongue and jaw, and enlarging the cavity of the mouth. 
in the pronunciation of the vowels. This is particularly 


.necellary in the four broad vowels heard in the words fall, 
ſtore, moon, ſun. | 
boldneſs and fulneſs to the voice, which is peculiarly 


'Thefe, when well pronounced, give a 


graceful, | | | 

As every ſyllable, except the laſt, of netile, ſceptre, and 
ſome others, contains a vowel or diphthong, theſe ſounds 
ſhould never be dropt in the pronunciation. Our lan- 
guage ſeems to be loaded with too many conſonants. We 
have almoſt baniſhed the vowel in ed, eth, eſt, &c. Nay, 
cuſtom has gone ſo far, as to leave out the ſound of i in 
the ſyllables ion, ious, ial, &c. Inſtead of pronouncing. 


the words paſſion, ſpacious, ſubſtantial, as if they were 


wrote paſhyon, ſpaſbyous, ſubſtanſhyal, our grammarians 
uſually direct us to ſound the laſt ſyllable of theſe words, 
ſhun, ſhus, ſhal; leaving out entirely the vowel i or y, 
which tends greatly to ſoften and harmonize the pronun- 
ciation. | | 
Another very eſſential quality of a graceful pronuncia- 


tion is a ſmooth and ſteady tranſition from one ſound to. 


another, Some are ſo intent upon a diſtin& articulation, 
that they dwell upon every ſound, and paſs from one to 
another with the utmoſt difficulty and labour. 


This gives an air of harſhneſs and conſtraint to lan- 
guage, which ought by all means to be avoided. Al- 


though every articulation muſt be ſounded juſtly and for- 
1 8 55 1 Wh | Cibly; 


* Herrics, 


7 


[ cibly; yet the tongue, lips, and other organs, muſt be 
habituated to ſtart in/ftantaneouſly from one poſition to 
| another, without appearing to interrupt the free courſe of 
>. ys the voice and breath. 
1 This alone will give ſmoothneſs to the voice; becauſe 
1 the elements of language, ſo jarring in themſelves, are 
i hence mingled into the moſt agreeable union. As the 
ſhades in painting, and the diſcords in muſic, have the 
moſt pleaſing effect when judiciouſly contraſted ; ſo the 
harſher and more difficult ſounds, blended with the more 
ſmooth and flowing, render the pronunciation moſt per- 
fect. This effect can be gained only by the quick and 
ealy practice of uttering the ſimple founds in their almoſt 
infinitely varied combinations. | 
We ſhall now take a view of founds when united into 
Jylables, Here a beautiful variation of . guantity preſents 
itſelf as the next object of our attention. The knowledge 
of long and ſhort ſyllables, is the moſt excellent and moſt 
neglected quality in the whole art of pronunciation. | 
The diſputes of our modern writers on this ſubject, 
have ariſen chiefly from an abſurd notion that has long 
prevailed ; viz. that there is no difference between the 
accent and the quantity, in the Engliſh language; that the 
accented ſyllables are always long, and the unaccented 
always ſhort. | | 
An abfurdity fo glaring, does not need a refutation, 
Pronounce any one line from Milton, and the ear will 
determine whether or not the accent and quantity always 
coincide. Very ſeldom they do. | 
Others have attempted to reduce the quantity of our 
ſyllables to the ſtandard of the ancients. But how can 
we propoſe a ſtandard, of which we are entirely ignorant: 
If we had heard Homer recite his verſes, or Cicero pro- 
nounce his orations, we then might judge with certainty 
concerning the length of the Greek and Latin ſyllables. 
But as we have never had that opportunity, we muſt give 
up all pretenſions to this ſpecies of critical knowledge. 
' Amidft this uncertainty with regard to ancient quantity, 
the molt obvious and ſimple fcheme to be adopted is, ſtill 


. C0 3 
to retain the idea of a juſt articulation, and to pronounce 


every ſyllable according to its particular ſtruQture. If it 
conliſt of ſix ſounds, as the word frength, let each of 


| theſe ſounds be diſtinctly uttered, This rule is applicable 
to every ſyllable in the Engliſh language. Let the four 


ſounds in rinth be pronounced with equal length and pro- 
priety in the words Corinthian or labyrinth ; and ral in 
rally or natural. 5 
The Engliſh quantity is divided into long, ſhort, and com- 
mon. The longeſt ſpecies of ſyllables are thoſe that end 
in a vowel ; mo in harmonious, ſole in conſole, &c. This 
only takes place when the accent falls upon ſuch a ſylla- 
ble. In the words harmony, conſolation, the ſeat of the 
accent is removed, which varies the quantity of the above- 
mentioned ſyllables. ; 1 Oe: 


When a monoſyllable, which is unemphatic, ends in 


a vowel, it is always ſhort; but when the emphaſis is 
placed upon it, it is always long. This is often exem- 
plified in He, we, me, you, they, who, to, do, &c. when 
theſe words are uſed in aſking, affirming, or bear any 
forcible ſignification in a ſentence, _ | 

On the other hand, ſhort ſyllables are ſuch as end in any 


of the ſix mutes ; as, cut, ſtop, rapid, rugged, lock. In 
all ſuch ſyllables the ſound cannot be lengthened, becauſe ' 
the cloſe poſition of the organs intercepts both the breath. 


and the voice. For this reaſon they are neceſſarily and 


invariably ſhort. If another conſonant intervenes between. 


the vowel and mute, as rend, ſoft, flaſk, the ſyllable is 
rendered ſomewhat longer. 


The other ſpecies of ſyllables called common, are | 


ſuch as terminate in a half-vowel or aſpirate. For in- 
ſtance, in the words run, ſwim, cruſh, puri, the conclud- 
ing ſound can be continued or ſhortened, as we pleaſe. 


This ſcheme of quantity is founded on fact and experi- | 
ence. The ear is the beſt ſtandard to determine which 


ſyllables are long and which are ſhort, in pronunciation, 
We find that accented, or emphatic ſyllables which end in 


a vowel, are naturally pronounced long; becauſe the 


ſaund is emitted clear and full without any interruption ; 
1 1 ö whereas, 
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whereas a ſyllable which ends in a mute, muſt, from its 
very quality, be uttered ſhort; but if it ends in a conſo- 
nant which can be lengthened, we then may pronounce 
it in whatever quantity we pleaſe. ö 
Some have aſſerted, but without foundation, that 7s 


hort ſyllables are to be pronounced in the fame ſpace of 


time as one long. It will eaſily appear, that no ſuch re- 
gular proportion between them can be eſtabliſhed. In 
the firſt place we find that even among long fyllables, 
there is a great diſtinction in point of time. The word 
age is long, but rage, range, ftrange, are ſtill longer, ac- 
cording to the number of ſounds which they contain, 
For the ſame reaſon the three words, rap, a Arup, are 
all ſhort, but the firſt is ſtill ſnorter than the laſt. 
Another variation in the quantity of fyllables, ariſes 
from the idea which the words convey. For inſtance, i 
that eager addreſs of Hamlet to the Ghoſt; 


Haſte me to know it, that I, with wings as ſwift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 
May ſweep to my revenge. 


Here, although the ſyllables 5e, know, to, thoughts, 

ep, are naturally long, they are pronounced much 

quicker than if they had belonged to a fentence which 
expreſſed the ideas of ſlowneſs or difficulty. 

Upon the whole, although no uniform ſtandard can be 
adopted to determine the exact duration of fyllables with 
regard to one another, yet we find an amazing diverſity 
in their mode of ſtructure and pronunciation. As every 
ſyllable is uttered by one impulſe of the breath, it pro- 
duces a moſt agreeable effect upon the ear to vary the 
quantity or time as much as is conſiſtent with juſt articu- 
lation. | | | 

Let the ſix mutes be, founded with the quickeſt and 
moſt animated exploſion. Some pronounce the firſt ſyl- 
lables in happineſs, rapture, fluttering, &c. in ſuch a 
languid drawling tone, that the ear would entirely miſtake 
their quantity, Others are ſtill more blameable, who, = 


* 
* 


fs, 


Ef © | 


che moſt ſolemn or pathetic language, contract every long 


articulation into one half of the time. 8 8 
To remedy a mode of utterance ſo improper and un- 


graceful, as in both theſe inſtances, learn to acquire the 
ſhake, the ſtvell, the full floruing tone on every vocal ſound. 


As the acquirement of this is ſomewhat difficult, begin 
with a gentle exertion, and continue to increaſe it, tilt 
you attain that round and ſpirited ſwell of voice which 
our beſt ſingers diſplay on the longeſt notes. But after 
this is acquired, be judicious and. ſparing in the uſe of it, 
and exert it only on thoſe long ſyllables that are moſt 
emphatic. ; | | 

Pronunciation may be conſidered in oe VIEWS, VIZ. 


with regard to the tone of voice in /y/lables, in words, in 


cadences, and in whole ſentences. The tone by which 


one ſyllable is diſtinguithed from another is the accent; 


which is a greater ſtreſs and elevation of voice on that par- 
ticular ſyllable. : | 
The next fpecies of modulation is the tone of words 


when pronounced ſucceſſively in any ſentence. If two or 
more words are joined together, one of theſe is pro- 


nounced in a higher tone than the reſt, For inſtance; if 
a perſon reads the following verſe of St. Paul; „ beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things ;” the leading words of the ſentence are, beareth, 
believeth, Hopeth, endureth. As therefore the voice in 
common ſpeech aſcends towards the middle of the ſen- 


tence, and ſinks towards the end, the word belreveth ſhould 


be conſiderably higher than beareth; in hopeth, the voice 
is deſcending, and will naturally be in unifon with beareth ; 
but endureth, which is the laſt emphatic word, will be 


much lower than any of them; fo that the whole ſen- 


tence, when gracefully ſpoken, forms a ſcale ſomewhax 
of this kind, | 25 


. 
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ant of any. 
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+ The third ſpecies of modulation is called the tone of the 


eadences. If there are two or moreemphatic words in a 
clauſe, the laſt of theſe is pronounced in the lowelt key; 


as in the above exa.nple. But it often happens, that there 
are many of ſuch cadences in a full period. 


When that 
is the caſe, the cadences themſelves muit be pronounced 
in different keys. 

The following period will gender this plain; As Cæſar 
lov:d me, I weep for him; —as he was fortunate, I rejoice 
at it As he was valiant, I honour him ;—but as he was 
ambitious, [ fiew bim. The firſt cadence contains theſe 
words; as C ſar loved me, I weep for him. Here the 
voice falls, becauſe a part of the ſentence is finiſhed. 
In the next part, the voice ſhould likewiſe fall, but 
the whole ſhould be uttered in a higher key. The. 
third cadence ſhould be in uniſon with the firſt. And the 
laſt, viz. but as he was ambitious, I flew him; ſhould be 
pronounced much lower than any of them. The tone of 
the word ſew, in the laſt cadence, will form an agreeable 
contraſt to the word fortunate in the ſecond, The whole 
modulation will reſemble this line; 


— ; * 4 N ö 


When it is directed to deſcend ſo low at the end of the 
ſentence, it is not meant that the laſt clauſe ſhould be ut- 
tered more ſoft and languid. By no means. The energy 


of voice ſhould rather increaſe; becauſe it conveys the moſt 


important idea. A low tone is not in the leaſt incom- 
patible with the. loudeſt exertion. 
I The laſt ſpecies. of modulation is the cadence, or varia- 
tion of key, in whole ſentences. This is the moſt import- 
It teaches how to raiſe or ſink the voice, ac- 
cording to the different meaning of thoſe ſentences that are 
pronounced in ſucceſſion, i 8 
Suppoſe a perſpm was to read the three bert ſentences 
of David's ton over Saul and ä The 
3 eauly 


ty 


„ 
beauty of Iſrael is flain upon thy high places ; how are the 
mighty fallen Tell it net in Gath, publiſh it not in the 


ſreets of Aſtelon, leſt the daughters of the Philiftines rejoice, 


left the daughters of the uncircumciſed triumph. Te moun- 
tains of Gilbaa, let there be no dew, neither rain upon you, 
nor fields of offerings ; for there the ſhield of the mighty was 
vilely caſt away, the ſhield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil. 2 £ 

The firſt of theſe diviſions expreſſes ſorrow and lamen- 
tation; therefore the key is low. The next contains à 
ſpirited command, and ſhould be pronounced much higher. 
The other ſentence, in which he makes that pathetic ad- 
dreſs to the mountains where his friends were {lain, muſt 
be ſpoken in. a key quite different from the two former. 
Not ſo low as the firſt, nor ſo high as the ſecond, in a 
manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone. ETD 

That ſpecies of utterance which conveys our ſentiments 
in the moſt lively and forcible manner, is the moſt per- 
fect. Here comes in the ufe of emphaſes. When a man 
is deeply engaged in any ſubject, he pronounces ſome 
words with greater exertion, others with a leſſer. If 
every word in a ſentence be uttered with an uniform energy 


of voice, the meaning and ſpirit of the whole muſt be de- 
ſtroyed. | 


The (kill of ſpeaking depends on the place of the em- 
phaſis. If it be not laid upon the proper word, it will 
produce a worſe effect than if every word was pronounced 
alike, By the one, the ſenſe is only obſcured, by the other, 
it is perverted. | | | | 

The knowledge of emphaſis is ſo, important, that the 
whole propriety of ſpeech depends upon it. An inſtance 
has been given in the Firſt Part, where the very ſame 
words convey a different meaning, according as the em- 
phaſis is placed in a different manner. How much more 


variable muſt be the place of the emphaſis when the ſen- 


tences are different? In this, the judgment of the ſpeaker 
alone can direct him; becauſe thoſe words which convey. 


the ſtrongeſt idea ought always to be uttered with the, 


„ 


For 


ſtrongeſt exertion. 
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For: inſtance; in reading thoſe lines in the ſpeech of 


Satan, when he enters the infernal regions ; 


| Receive thy new poſſeſſor; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its owz place; and in itſelf, 
Can make a heav'n of hell, a hell of heav'n. 


— 8 


In the ſecond line the word place is peculiarly empha- 
tic; but in the third line the ſame word loſes its forcible 
idea, while the emphaſis is transferred to on. . 

We find an inſtance ſomewhat ſimilar, in that climax 
of Young's, where in the ſame ſentence, the repeated 


word changes its mode of utterance. 


Sweet harmoniſt ; and Beautiful as ſweet ;z | 
And yourg as beautiful; and / as young; 
And gay as ſoft ; and innocent as gay. | 


_ Here the firſt ſweet is more emphatic than the ſecond, 
and ſo of beautiful, young, andthe other epithets. 

The general rule for the attainment of a juſt pronun- 
ciation is, thoroughly to underſtand. what we read or 
ſpeak, and then to endeavour to mark the words with de- 
gtees of force correſponding their meaning.“ 


ON STILE. T 


Stile in grammar is a particular manner of delivering 


2 man's thoughts in writing, agreeably to the rules of 
ſyntax. But though ile ſuppoſes or includes the ſyntax, 


yntax does not extend ſo far as ſtile ; for the ſyntax may 
be very juſt, where the ſtile is wretched. . ; 
Againſt what particular rule of grammar the fault is 
committed, it is ſcarcely poſſible always to determine pre- 
ciſely, the taſte and uſe of a language being ſo exceedingly 
delicate and precarious. It is true, a fault in ſtile is not 
: „ | 5 | leſs 
ID Many other curious and inſtructive rules relative to pronunciation 
may be found in the ingenious work from whence theſe extracts are 


made. . : 
1 t Ward, Campbell, Blair. ö 


. 4 


* * 


n- 
Or 


character of his work. 


FE 
leſs a fault againſt grammar, than is a fault againſt ſyntax; 
only the former is leſs preciſe and palpable than the 
latter. | 8 
It is a common error among grammarians, to confound 
two kinds of ſtile in one; the grammatical ſtile, or that 
directed by the rules of grammar, and the perſonal ſtile, 
which depends leſs on the grammar, than on the perſon 
that writes; whether with regard to his particular taſte 
and genius, or with regard to his matter; or the kind or 
There are a great many differences between the two: 
the moſt eſſential is, that the one may be diyerſified an in- 
finite number of ways, and the other cannot. In effect, 
the perſonal ſtile is naturally variable, according to the 
different geniuſes, humours, and complexions. It is the 
imagination that acts, that conceives, that propoſes, and 
that expreſſes things, according to its character, which is 
different in all men; and which is to be varied, according 
{to the particular kind of the work. ; 
Hence ariſe the gay, the grave, the florid, the jejunt, 
the copious, the conciſe, the. poetical, the epiſtolary, and 


the burleſque ſtiles. Theſe perſonal ſtiles are all inde- 


pendant of the grammatical ; and we have authors who 
excel in the one, yet are very defective in the other. The 
perſonal ſtile is not under the direction of grammar, but 
of the imagination, or rather of rhetoric, that art having 
to do directly with our thoughts, as grammar with our 


Grammar is far from being able to vary the ſame words 
of a phraſe with equal perfection; there being generally 


but one way of delivering them in the taſte and genius of 


. the language. But in the perſonal ſtile, where the ima- 


gination comes to be concerned, a ſentence may be varied 


infinite ways, according to the kind of writing. | 
The maiters of the art of rhetoric reduce the different 
kinds of ſtile to three, viz. the /ow or plain, the midale, 
. temperate, or equabie, and the lofty or ſublime ſtile. Theſe 
ſeveral characters are diitinzuiihed from one anotier, Loth 
by the thoughts and by the language. | 
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Nt The 7ow or ſimple ſtile pertains to ſubjects, that are 


g 4 either common things, or to ſuch as ſhould be treated in 
1 à plain and familiar way; and therefore plain thoughts are 
I moſt ſuitable to it, and diſtinguiſſ it from the other charac- 
| ters of ſtile. By plain thoughts are meant ſuch as are ſim- 
1 ple and obvious, and ſeem to riſe naturally from the ſub- 
1 ject, when duly conſidered; ſo that any one upon firſt 
F 3 them, would be apt to ĩmagine they muſt have 
1 occurred to himſelf. 95 
1 Middle or equable ſtile pertains to ſubjects that are of 
1 weight and importance; and which, therefore, require 
1 both a gravity and accuracy of expreſſion; and the diſtin- 
1 guiſhing marks of this ſtile are fine thoughts. A fine 
OF —thought, as diſtinguiſhed from plain thoughts on the one 
14 hand, and lofty thoughts on the other, may deſerve that 
16 character from ſome or other of the following properties: 
104 -aſt, Gravity and dignity. 2d, Beauty and elegance. 3d, 
1 Delicacy. 4th, Novelty. EE | 
Mi! An inſtance of the ff occurs in Cicero's ſpeech to 
Ceæſar, when he ſays, I. has been often told me, that you 
Have frequently ſaid, you have lived long enough for yourſelf. 
14 1 believe it, if you either lived, or was born, for yourſelf 
BY? . 8 ; 
14 3 and elegance is exemplified in the fine compli- 
104 ment which Pliny pays to the Emperor Trajan; when he 
Hays, It has happened to you alone, that you was father of 
14 your country, before you was made ſo. | En 
1 A delicate thought is that which is not wholly diſcovered 
We! at once, but by degrees, opening and unfolding itſelf to 
1 the mind, diſcloſes more than was at firſt perceived; as 
Bi! when Pliny ſpeaks of Trajan's entry into Rome; Same de- 
BY clared upon ſeeing you, they had lived long enough ; others,, 
$1} that now they were more deſirous to live, Fr, | 0 
11 Nevelty is applicable not only to things abſolutely new, 
11 but to the ſame thought ſet in a different light, or applied 
148 to a different occaſion; as when Cicero ſays of Craſſus, 
II Craſſus always excelled every other perſon, but that day he ex- 
1 1 celled himſelf. | EE | Y 
{il The ſublime ſtile requires the juſteſt propriety, Joi ned 5 
Li 3 5 | Vith 
$i} 1 
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with the greateſt ſtrength and higheſt elevation of thought: 


Lofty and grand ſentiments are the baſis of this character 
of ſtile. Lofty thoughts are principally thoſe which re- 
late either to divine objects, or to power, wiſdom, cou- 


rage, beneficence, and ſuch other things as are of the 


higheſt eſteem among mankind. Of the former ſort is 
Cicero's declaration to Cæſar, in his interceſſion for Li- 
garius, when he ſays, men in nothing approach nearer ta 
deity, than in giving life to men. And an inſtance of the 
latter ſort occurs on the ſame occaſion, when he ſays, your 


fortune has given you nothing greater than a POWER, nor 


your nature than a WILL, to ſave many, 
The faults oppoſite to the ſublime are chiefly two; the 
rigid and the bombaſt, - | | 
The frigid conſiſts, in degrading an object or ſentiment, 
which is ſublime in itſelf, by our mean conception of it; 


or by our weak, low, or childiſh deſcription of it. 


The bombaſt lies in forcing an ordinary or trivial object 
out of its rank, and endeavouring to raiſe it into the ſub- 
lime; or, in attempting to exalt a ſublime object beyond 
all natural and reaſonable bounds. | 

+ For the attainment of a good ſtile in general, in the 


firſt place we ſhould ſtudy clear ideas on the ſubje& con- 


cerning which we are to write or ſpeak, Secondly, we 
ought to render ourſelves well acquainted with the ſtile of 
the beſt authors, and yet at the ſame time be cautious in 
avoiding a ſervile imitation of any one author whatever. 
And thirdly, we ſhould ſtudy to adapt our ſtile to the ſub- 
ject; remeinbering, however, that attention to ſtile ought 


not to engroſs us ſo much, as to detract from a higher 
degree of attention to the thoughts. 


ws 


OF VERSIFICATION.+ 
Verſification is the arrangement of a certain number of 


{yllables ſo as to produce that melody which diftinguithes 
verſe fom proſe. Iwo, pb. three ſyllables, joined together 


* Blair, + Johnſon: 


| Tl . 
in à certain manner, are called feet, which are denomi- 
nated by the Greek terms of iambic, trochaic, or anapeſ- 
tic verſe. 55 5 ” 
The zambic conſiſt of two ſyllables, the firſt Hort, and 
the other long; as, aloft, create, Of this meaſure there 
are four different kinds; namely, of four, ſix, eight, and 

ten ſyllables ; of each of which the following are ſpeci- 
mens. 


Of four ſyllables; 
Wich raviſh'd ears : 
The monarch hearss Dyꝓdea. 
Of fix. 
Though in the utmoſt peak | 
CER 4 Awhile we do remain, as 
Among the mountains bleak, 
Expos'd to fleet and rain, 


No ſport our hours ſhall break, 
To exerciſe our vein, 


0 


| Draytou. 8 0 
Of eight, which is the uſual meaſure for ſhort poems. 


And may at laſt my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 

Where I may ſit, and nightly ſpell 

Of ev'ry ſtar the ſky doth ſhew, - 

And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew. | 
| | Milton, 

Of ten, which is the common meaſure of heroic and 
tragic poetry. 


From amber ſhrouds I ſee the morning riſe; 
Her roſy hands begin to paint the ſkies. : 
: | : | ee. 


In all theſe meaſures the accents are to be placed on 
even ſyllables; and every line conſidered by itſelf is more 
harmonious, as this rule is more ſtrictly obſerved. : 
The laſt mentioned meaſure is uſed either with or mo 
Es ou 


1 1 1 
out rhyme; whereas moſt other Kinds of. verſe are wed 1 
with rhyme only; as, 


Reflect that, life, like ev'ry —_ bleſling, 
Derives its value from its uſe alone; 


Not for itſelf, but for a nobler end 
1 h Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue, 


Dr. Jobnſen, 


The verſe of twelve feet, called an Alexandrian, is now 
only uſed to diverſify heroic lines; 


Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to =: 


The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtic march, and energ y divine. | 
| N 


Our trochaic e are the following, 


Of /bree ſyllables z 


Here we may 
Think and ray, 
Before deat 
Stop our breath: 
Other joys 
e Are but toys, - 
BE 4 | | Wa liens 
Of five ; ö 


In the day s of als.” 
Stories plainly told, 
Lovers felt annoy, 


| | Old Ballad. | . 

e e 1 18 
Faireſt piece of well-form'd carth, 149 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. 


W: aller, 
In theſe meaſures the a accent is to be placed on the odd 
ſyllables. | 
"Theſe are the trochaic 1 which are now in uſe, 
and Oy the reſt thoſe of ſeven, eight, and ten a latins. 
M 2 Our 
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Our ancient poets ſometimes wrote verſes of twelve 
Hates; as Drayton's Polyolbion. 


Of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that VO” 10 high, 
And farth'ſt ſurvey their ſoils with an ambitious eye, 
Mervinia for her hills, as for her matchleſs crowds, 
The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the VOY clouds, 
Eſpecial audience craves, Kec. 


a. 


And ſome wrote their poems in thoſe of fourteen 51 
lables; as Chapman his Homer. 


And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a long way gone, 
And either knoweth not his way, or elſe would let _ | 
His purpcs'd journey, is diſtract. 


The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken into a 


ſoft lyric meaſure, of verſes conſiſting W of eight 
ſyllables and fix. 


om 
* - 


When all mall praiſe, and ev'ry lay 
Devote areath to thee, 
That day, for come it will, that day, 
Shall I lament fo ſee, 
Leauis 10 Pope. 


The anapeſtic meaſure is very quick apd lively, and 
therefore =o. uſed in ſongs. The accent in this kind of 
verſe reſts upon every third ſyllable. 


May I govern my paſſions with abſolute way, 
And grow wiſer and better as life wears away. 
+ 4c | Dr. P . 


In this 38 a Glable is often retrenched from he 
firſt foot; as, 


Dis nes s furly and proud, _ 
i ; 1 3 | . Dr. 8 ope. 
When preſent we love, and when abſent agrees 
9 think not of T ris, nor I'ris-of me. 
D 5 dc rok 


All the foregoing meaſures are varied by many comb! 
EE nations, 


2 2 


| ( ms Þ] 
nations, and ſometimes w double endings ei ther with or 


without rhyme ; as 
in that of three ſyllables; 


. Sweet delũſion. 
Ga'y confuſion. 


— * 


In that of firs * 


_ ”F'was Wi the ſeas were roaring, 
With hollow blaſts of wind, Þ + 
A damſel lay deploring, | 
All on a rock reclin d. 


Gay. 
1 that of ſeven ; 


For reſiſtance I could fear 1 
„ But with twenty ſhips have done, 
2 What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Faſt atchiey'd with fix alone. 
Glover 


In that of eight ; > 


They neither added nor confounded, 
11 neither wanted nor abounded. 


In the n 5 ) 


Wben terrible tempeſts aſſail us, 
And mountainous billows affright, 
cWDDMDDoor power nor wealth can avail us, 
#0} TID HG: "Bur N W ſteers right. 
5 Te Ballad, 
= te kerb of ten; 


end with es ſound your ears aft 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuſs and thunder, 


Popes 


IG 1 


Priorg 


In the ſame without rhyme ; 
* ITris the divinity that ſtirs avithin: us, 2 
55 | 15 M3 * 2 
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F ran } 
"Tis H eav'n itſelf that points out an en EIT 
And intimates eternity to man, 


Addiſin. 


Our verſification admits of a few licences; the elliſion 
of e before a vowel, as ' Eternal; and ſometimes of o, 
but very rarely, as ? accept the expulſion of a ſhort vowel 
before a liquid, as an' rice, temp' rance. Beſides theſe, the 
contractions made uſe of in proſe are ſometimes allow- 
able; as, [ve far I have; he's for he is ; we'll for we will; 
you ＋ for you would. But thefe are better avoided. 

To the foregoing meaſures, and their laws, may be re- 
duced every * of Engliſh verfe. 


0 PUNC TUATION.# | 


© Se ® % 


7 The points being 4 8 8 to expreſs the pauſes, which 
depend on the different degrees of connection between ſen- 
tences, and between their principal conſtructive parts; in 
order to underſtand the meaning of the points, and to 
know how to apply them properly, we miſt conſider the 
nature of a ſentence, as divided into its principal con- 
ſtructive parts; and the degrees of fr depen between 
thoſe parts, upon which ſuch diviſion of it depends, 


hens ie ban 


OF THE COMMA3 T! 
To begin with the leaſt af theſe principal conſtructive 


parts, the comma. In order the more re Clearly to — 
* 1 Di t 2 


0 q Lowth. 


and it muſt be divided into its 


E 
me proper application of the point which marks it, we 
muſt diſtinguiſh between an imperfect phraſe, 2 af mple Jus 
tence, and'a compounded ſentence. 

An imperfect phraſe contains no aſſertion, or does not 
amount to a propofition or ſentence. A'fimple ſentence 
has but one ſubject, and one finite verb. A compounded 
ſentence has more than one ſubject, or one finite verb, 
either expreſſed or underſtood; or tt conſiſts of two or 
more ſimple ſentences connected together. "= 

In a ſentence, the fubje& and the verb may be rack of 
them accompanied with ſeveral adjuncts; as the object, 
the end, the circumſtances of time, place, manner, and 


the like; and this, either immediately, or mediately; 


that is, by being connected with ſome thing, en is 
connected with ſome other; and ſo on. 

If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſubject or the verb in a 
deren: manner, they are only ſo many e ea 
and the ſentence is ſimple. 

A ſimple ſentence admits of no point, by which it my 
be divided, or diſtinguiſhed into parts. Bl 

If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſubje& or the verb in 
the fame manner, they may be reſolved into ſo many ſim- 
ple ſentences : the ſentence then becomes compounded, 
parts by points. For, if 
there are ſeveral ſubjects belonging in the fame manner to 
one verb, or ſeveral verbs belonging in the fame manner to 
one ſubje&, the ſubject and verbs are {til to be accounted 
equal in number; for every verb muſt have its ſubject, 


and every ſubject its verb; and every one of the ſubjects 


or verbs ound or may have its point of nen | 
EXAMPLE, 


The paſf on For pra e produces 3 effeds i in women of 
PET aa j 


In, this fentence paſſon is the ſubject, 
and produces the verb; each of which is accompanied and 
connected with its ad juncts. The ſubject is not paſſion 
in general, but a particular paſſion, determined by its ad- 
junct of ſpecification, as we may call it, the paſſion for 


praiſe. So likewiſe the verb is immediately connected 
with. its object, excellent e ect, and mediately, that is by 
the 
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the interrention of the word, effe&s, with women, tho 

ſubject in wach thefe effects are produced; which, again, 

is connected with its adjunct of ſpecification ; for it is not 
meant of women in general, but of women / ſenſe only. 
Laſtly, it is to be obſerved, that the verb is connected 
with each of theſe ſeveral adjuncts in a different manner; 
namely, with effefs as the object; with women: as the 
ſubje& of them-; with ſenſe as the quality or characteriſtic 
of thoſe women. The adjuncts therefore are ſo many 
imperfect phraſes; the ſentence is a ſimple ſentence, and 
admits of no point, by which it may be diſtinguiſhed into 

arts, £ ; 

N But when the following addition is made, the paſſion 
for. praiſe, which is ſo very vehement in the fair ſex, pro- 
duces excellent effects in women of ſenſe; it aſſumes an- ſid 
ether form. Here a new verb is introduced, accompa- | 
nied with adjuncts of its own.; and the ſubject is repeated 
by the relative pronoun which, It now becomes a com- 


pounded ſentence, made up of two ſimple ſentences, one qu 
of which is inſerted in the. middle of the other; it muſt Kin 
therefore be diſtinguiſhed into its component parts, by a 5 
point placed on each ſide of the additional ſentence. N i 
As ſentenees themſelves are divided into fimple and A « 
'compounded, ſo the members of ſentences may be divided No 
1 likewiſe into ſimple and compounded members; for whole 8 
} ſentences, whether ſimple or compounded, may become = 


þ members of other ſentences, by means of fome additional 
iN £dnneaion. N Vf. p 
F Simple members of ſentences cloſely connected toge- 
1 ther in one compounded member, or ſentence, are diſtin- 
„ guiſhed or ſeparated by a comma as in the foregoing ex- 95 
| .amples. So likewife the caſe abſolute; nouns in appoli- ec 
x tion, when conſiſting of many terms; the participle, with de 
Cl | 1 e depending on it; are to be diſtinguiſhed by the ec 
i comma; for they may be reſolved into ſimple members. T 
b Two nouns or two adjectives connected by a ſingle copu- 
it ative or disjunctive, are not ſeparated by a point; but 
i i when there are more than two, or where the conjunction 
i j is underſtood, they mult be diſtinguiſhed by AWE. 4 1 19 55 
t WAG 


r * 


ws I 


Simple members . by relatives and compar. 
tives, are for the moſt part diſtinguiſhed by a comma ; but 
when the members are ſhort in comparative ſentences; 
and when two members are cloſely connected by a rela- 
tive reſtraining the general notion of the antecedent to 2 
particular ſenſe ; the pauſe becomes almoſt inſenſible, and 
the comma is better omitted. 


EXAMPLE. 


 Raptures, tranſports, and ecſtaſies are the rewards which 
they confer ; ſighs and tears, prayers and broken hearts, are 
the offerings which are paid them. —Addiſon. 

A circumſtance of importance, though no more than 
an imperfe& phraſe, may be ſet off with a comma on each 
fide, to give it greater force and diſtinction. 

| EXAMPLE, * 


The principle may be defective or faulty; - but the conſe. 
quences it produces are ſo good, that, for the benefit of m man 
kind, it ought not to be extinguiſhed. —Addiſon. 

When an addrefs is made to a perſon, the noun, an- 


ſoverinſ to the vocative caſe 1 in Latin, is diſtinguiſhed by | 


Aa Colmes 


4 i : 


EXAMPLE-. 


T a, he form d thee, Adam ; thee O man. 5 
Duft cots i Oy 


Q S; 


OF THE SEMICOLON, 
A member of a ſentence, whether ſimple or e 
ed, that requires a greater pauſe than a camma, yet 
does not of itſelf make a complete ſentence, but is follow- 


ed by ſomething cloſely depending on it, may be diſtin- 
N by a cnt iaovee | ; 


EXAMPLE. 


But as his paſſion for admiration, when it works 8 
ng 0 reaſon, improves the beautiful part * oN N in 
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every thing that is laudable ; ſo nothing is more deſtructive 10 
them, when it is governed by vanity and folly. —Addiſon, 
Here the whole ſentence is divided into two parts by the 
Jemicolon; each of which parts is a compounded member, 
divided into its ſimple members by the comma. 


OF THE COLON, 


A member of a ſentence, whether ſimple or compound. 
ed, which of itſelf would make a complete ſeatence, and 
ſo requires a greater pauſe than a ſemicolon ; yet is follow. 
ed by an additional part making a more full and perfect 
Tenſe, may be diſtinguiſhed by a colon. 

„ EXAMPLE, 1 
Mere all books reduced to their quinteſſence, many. a bulky 
author would make his appearance in a penny paper: there 

would be ſcarce any ſuch thing in nature as a folio: the 
works of an age would be contained on a few ſhelves: not to 
mention millions of volumes, that would be utterly annihilated, 
/ 


Here the whole ſentence is divided into four parts by 


_ £olgns: the firſt and laſt of which are compounded mem- 


bers, each divided by a comme ; the ſecond and third are 


ſimple members. 


When a ſemicolon has preceded, and a greater pauſe is 


ſtill neceſſary ; a colon may be employed, though the ſen- 
tence be incomplete. The colon is alſo. commonly uſed, 


"WET, 


when an example or a ſpeech is introduced. 


- — 


f THE PERIOD OR FULL STOP. 
When a ſentence is ſo far perfectly finiſhed, as not to 
he connected in conſtruction with the following ſentence, 
it is marked with a period. TO : 


In all cakes, the proportion of the feveral points in re- 


75 to one another is rather to be regarded, than their 
uppoſed preciſe quantity, or proper office, when taken 
ſeparately. 5 % OO Tt, 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indetermi- 


nate as tg their quantity or time; and may be equivalent 


in that reſpect to a ſcnicolan, a colony or à periad, as the 
Euſe requires. _ ; MY — * ; 


0 00 3 
The parentheſis marks a moderate depreſſion of the 
voice, with a pauſe greater than a comm. A too fre- 
quent. uſe of the parentheſis is by no means to be approved 
of. The mind of the hearer or reader is thereby kept in 
a diſagreeable ſuſpenſe. A long parentheſis not only tends 
to do this, but embarraſſes the ſenſe: and even ſhort ones 
may have a like effect, in ſome degree, by their too fre- 
uent Occurrence. 1 85 

* A parutheſis, expreſſed by hooks, or crotchets, thus, 

] includes a very few words which are thoſe of a dif- 
terent perſon from the compoſer of a ſentence ; being the 
words of the perſon who is repeating or citing it. When 
a ſpeaker is repeating, or a writer citing, the words of an- 
other perſon, and finds that his adding a ſingle word, or 
two or three words, of his own, will be neceſfary towards 
aſcertaining any equivocal term or expreſſion, or clearing 
up any doubt; he puts theſe added words of his own within 
a paratheſis, if he is writing, or lowers his voice, if he is 
ſpeaking them, in order to thow that they are not the ori- 
ginal words of his author, but, additional explanatory 
words of his own; as, They | meaning the French | marched 
precipitately, as to an afſured victory. If more than two 
or three words are requiſite for ſuch an eclairciſſement, 
they ought to be placed as a note. 

The parathefis is a different mark from a park xtheſis, 
which has a diſtinct uſe and office; and the words con- 
tained in it are always the words of the original com- 
poſer of the ſentence. | | HOES 

The break is often very neceſſary and expreſſive; and 
the writer may leave proportionably larger or ſmaller 
ſpaces between his ſentences, as the pronunciation may 
require longer or ſhorter pauſes : or, he may divide his 
matter into longer or ſhorter members; | 


Theſe pauſes do not depend ſolely on the quantity of 


words or even of members in a fentence, but ſeem to be 
as much, if not more influenced by the ſubject matter. 


| eſt 
Thoughts on Pointing, by Sir James Burrows: 


Sometimes the greateſt pauſes are graceful after the ſmall- 
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eſt quantity of words; as, To die fo ſſecp to ſleep 


erchance to dream. 


There is one article relative to the intonation of the 
ſtops, which demands the utmoſt attention. In the uſual 
method of managing the voice, with reſpect to the ſtops, 
we are only taught either to raiſe or lower it, accordin 

to the nature of the ſtops; but there is a third thing to be 
done, of more frequent uſe, and as eſſentially neceſſary; 


which is, ſuſpending the voice before certain pauſes, with. 


out any change of note. 
The method of pointing out to the ear the cloſe of a 
ſentence or a full completion of the ſenſe, is by a depreſſed 


note. That of marking the members of ſentences, or incom- 


plete ſenſes, is either by an elevated or ſuſpended note. 


The elevated notes ſhould be chiefly appropriated: to the 


emphatic ſyllables, and ſhould hardly ever otherwiſe pre- 
cede pauſes, except in notes of admiration, interrogation, 
or impaſſioned diſcourſe: the incomplete members of all 
other ſentences ſhould be marked only by a ſuſpenſion of 
the voice, in the ſame individual note, as if it had pro- 
ceeded without interruption to the next member of the 
ſentence. They who do otherwiſe, if they elevate the 
yoice at the cloſe of the ſmaller members, fall into a tune 
or cant running through all the ſentences alike. If they 
depreſs it, they make the members appear ſo many de- 
tached ſentences, and deſtroy the concatenation of the 
parts, without which the complete ſenſe of the whole can 
never clearly be manifeſted. | 15 5 
1 The neceſſity of punctuation in order to prevent am- 
biguity, and aſſiſt perſpicuity, is ſo obvious, that it ſeems 
needleſs to enlarge upon it. Groſs apparent falſhood 


may be changed into very ſimple truth, and ſimple truth 


into groſs falſhood, by the mere alteration of the places of 

the points. And as the ſenſe may he varied, or even re- 

verſed by falſe pointing, ſo it may be rendered doubtful by 

no pointing at all. ; | 

The two following inſtances, though trite ones, will 

$4 | * prove 
# Sheridan's Rhetorical Grammar, f Sir James Burrows, 


Pee — 


th 


prove how far the ſenſe may be perverted by the omiſſion 9 
of points, or by a miſapplication of them. 1 i 
King Charles walked and talked half an hour after his 1 


head was off. | 3 

As this aſſertion now ſtands, it carries with it the ap- 
pearance of a palpable falſhood ; but inſert the proper 
points, and the truth of it becomes inſtantly conſpicuous; 1 
„ | . = i 
King Charles walked and talked : half an hour after, his 74 
head was off. "1 

Again; 3 

Every lady in this land | 


Hath twenty nails on each hand; 
Five and twenty on hands and feet: 
And this is true, without deceit. 


And ſo it is: and not only true, but even a clear, ob- 
vious, undeniable truth, when the lines are properly 
pointed; though the aſſertion is falſe, and the computa- 
tion erroneous, if pointed as above. Change the poiating, 
and what can be more ſimply true than. both aſſertion and 
computation * d | 

Every lady in this land _ 

Hath twenty nails; on each hand 

Five; and twenty on hands and feet : 
And this is true, without deceit, 


. ned 20 2 


wt Th Ll 


How neceſſary then is a proper attention to the true 
pointing of every ſentence, for the right underſtanding of 


k the ſenſe and meaning of it! 
h OF THE PIGURES OF RHETORIC,* 
2 'The ſentences before treated of, with regard to their 
y pronunciation, accent, emphaſis, &c. may be conſidered as 

| pertaining to grammar only. There is another view in 
Il which we may contemplate them, which may be called 
ye rhetorical; and that is, not only when the ſentence has a 

| _ {imple 


* Walker, Holmes, Ward, Gibbons, 
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[ x80 ] . 
ſimple and definite meaning, but when this meaning is 
caſt into a particular form, and therefore called a figure : 
and it is to this latter meaning, that is to the\ figurative 


ſenſe of words, that language owes its peculiar force and 


beauty. | | 

Theſe figures may be divided into two kinds; namely, 
into ſuch as are common to every ſpecies of compoſition, 
and into ſuch as belong more particularly to oratory. 

The former of theſe, ſuch as metaphors, allegories, &c. 
have no reference to delivery, and may be conſidered as 
perfect, whether they are ſpoken or not; the latter, ſuch 
as irony, apoſiopeſis, climax, &c. ſuppoſe a pronunciation 
ſuitable to each, and without which they have not half 
their beauty. The firſt of theſe figures, we may, for the 
ſake of diſtinction, call rhetorical, and the laſt oratorical. 
But, as many of the figures of each of theſe kinds are 
nearly allied to both, it may not be improper to give a 
ſummary account of both, that each of them may be bet- 
ter underſtood. of EE . 

Du Marſais, an accurate and philoſophical French 
writer, gives the following definition of a figure; and of 
which he conſiders a frope to be a ſpecies. A figure, he 
ſays, is a manner of ſpeaking diſtinguiſhed by a particular 
modification, which reduces. it- to a certain claſs; and 
which renders it more: lively, more noble, and more 
agreeable, than a manner of ſpeaking which expreſſes the 
ſame thought without this particular modification of it. 

This he illuſtrates by a 7507 rom Bruyere, where he 
ſays, There are certain ſubjects in \which mediocrity is into- 
lerable ; poetry, muſic, painting, and public ſpeaking, Here, 
ſays Du Marſais, there is no- figure; that is to ſay, the 
whole phraſe merely expreſſes the thought of Bruyere, 
without any turn which particularly characterizes it; but 
when he adds, V hat puniſhment is it to hear a frigid com- 
poſition pompouſly delivered, or poor verſes pronounced with 
emphaſis ! then there is added to it the expreſſion of ſur- 
priſe and admiration, and this expreſſion makes it a 
figure. . EL e 5 5 

Thus a t rape is a ſpecies of figure, where a word or 
| T 0 ſentence 
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ſentence is to be underſtood in a ſenſe different from its 
common and ordinary uſage; and it is this peculiar ſenſe, 
or form of thought, which conſtitutes the figure of the ex- 
reſſion. This cannot be better illuſtrated than by the uſe 
of the word ale. When we ſay a perſon has à fine taſte 
for wines, the word is uſed in its common and ordinary 
ſenſe; but when we ſay, he has a fine taſte for painting, 
foetry, or muſic, we uſe the word figuratively: in the 
latter uſe of the word, therefore, there is a figure, and in 

the former none. / 

Having thus given a general idea of "Y nature of rheto- 
rical figures, it 1s time to proceed to a particular account 
of them : and firſt of the metaphor. | 
A metaphor is an expreſſion, where a word or W 
departs from its common and ordinary ſenſe, to another, 
which it reſembles in ſome reſpects, and differs from in 
others ; or, in fewer words, it may be defined. to be a 
ſimile or compariſon, without the ſign of compariſon, 
Thus when we ſay, Demnſthenes was the bulwark of Athens, 
the word bulwark is a metaphor; becauſe as a bulwark 
guards a place from its enemies, fo Demoſthenes by his 
eloquence guarded the Athenian ſtate, But if we ſay, 
Demoſthenes was as a bulwark to Athens ; then it becomes 
a ſimile or compariſon ; ſo that a metaphor is a ſtricter or 


cloſer campariſon, and a compariſon a looſer and leſs com- 
pact metaphor. 


An allegory is a continuation of ſeveral metaphors, ſo 1 
connected in fenſe, as to form a kind of parable or fable. i} 
it differs from a ſingle metaphor,” ſays an ingenious au- . 
thor, 1 in the ſame manner as a cluſter on the vine does 3; 


«from a ſingle grape;” which he thus illuſtrates by a per- 
tinent example; where ſpeaking of the metaphor, he f ays, + 
+ Of all the flowers that embelliſh the regiens of eloquence, there | 
7s nene that riſes to ſuch an eminence ; that bears ſo rich and þ 
beautiful a YM om ; that diffuſes fuch a copious and exquiſite | i 
Fragrance ; or that ſo:amply rewards the care and culture of Mi 
a the poet or the orator. { 3 
| A metonymy is a figure, where one name 1s put for ano- * 
Yr N 2 1 ther 4 
* X Cibbons, | 
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ther, for which it may be allowed to ſtand, on account 


of ſome relation or coherence between them. Thus a hu- 
mane prince is called a Titus, a cruel one a Nero, and a 
great conqueror, an Alexander. | 11 

A ſynechdoche puts the whole for a part, or a part for 
the whole; as, give us this day our daily bread ; which 
{tands for neceſſary ſuſtenance. 

An hyperbole is a figure, that goes beyond the bounds of 
ſtrict truth, and repreſents things greater or ſmaller, 
better or worſe, than they really are; as, whiter than ſnow. 
15 N than à raven. The giants lefty heads ol ertop d the 
clouds. 

The catachreſis, or abuſe, borrows the name of one 
thing to expreſs another, which either has no proper 
name of its own, or if it has, the borrowed name is more 
ſurpriſing and agreeable, on account of its novelty and 
boldneſs; thus the word drink in the following paſlage, is 
ſo bold a figure, as to be properly ſtiled a catachreſis; ſuch 
the pleaſed car will DRINK with ſilent joy. This figure 
likewiſe means, when an improper term is boldly uſed for 
a proper one; as, a glaſs inkhern ; an woaden tombſtone. 

Irony is a figure in which one extreme is ſignified by its 
oppolite extreme; or, when ſneeringly we intend the con- 
trary to what we ſpeak; which may be perceived either 
by the accent of the voice, character of the perſon, or 
nature of the thing. Thus when Cicero ſays in his ora- 
tion for Milo, But it is fooliſh in us to compare Druſus, 
Africanus, and ourſ-Fves with CLODIVUS, all our other ca- 
lamities were tolerable; but no one can patiently bear the 
death of Cladius; we know from the occaſion, and the 
character of the perſon ſpoken of, that it is meant ironi- 
cally. In like manner, the ſenſe is perceptible when we 
call a harlot, Penelope, or a fool, Solomon. | 

An ecphonęſis, or exclamation, is a figure which ſhews 
that the mind labours with ſome ſtrong and vehement paſ- 
_ fon. It is generally expreſſed by ſuch interjeCtions as Ol 


oh! ah! alas! and the like; as, O my ſoul's joy! My God! 


my God ! why haſt thou forſaken me! 


An erotefis, or interrogation, is a figure by which we 73 
1 prefs 
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preſs the emotion of our mind, and infuſe an ardour and 
energy into our diſcourſe, by propoſing queſtions. *When 
we inquire about a thing that is doubtful, in order to be 
informed, this is no figure, but the natural form of ſuch 
expreſſions; as if J aſk a perſon, where he is going, or what 
he is doing. But it becomes figurative, when the fame 
thing may be expreſſed in a direct manner, yet would re- 
ceivegreater life and ſpirit if expreſſed by way of queſtion ; 
as when Cicero ſays, Cataline, hotu long will you abuſe our 
' patience ? Do you not perceive your «fs 
He might have ſaid, Cataline, you abuſe our patience a long 
while ; you muſt be ſenſible your deſigns are diſcovered. But 
it is eaſy to perceive how much the latter mode of expreſ- 
fion falls ſhort of the force and vehemence of the former. 
Climax, or gradation, is an aſſemblage of particulars, 
forming a whole in ſuch a manner, that the laſt idea in 
the former member becomes the firſt in the latter; and 
ſo on, ſtep by ſtep, till the cl:max or gradation is com- 
pleted. There is great ſtrength as well as beauty in this 
figure, as may be perceived by the following example; 
There is no enjoyment of property without gevernment ; no 
government without a magiſtrate ; no magiſtrate without abe- 
dience ; and no obedience where every one acts as he pleaſes. 


Epanaphora, or repetition, is a figure which gracefully ' 


and emphatically repeats either the ſame words, or the 
| fame ſenſe in different words; it is therefore nearly allied 
to the climax. There is ſcarcely a more beautiful in- 
ſtance of this figure than in the lamentation o Orpheus 
for his loſt Eurydice. 188 


Thee, his lov'd wife, along the lonely ſhores,  _. 
Thee, his lov'd wife, his mournful ſong deplores; 
Thee, when the riſing morning gives the light, 
Thee, when the world was overfpread with night. 


. Prolepfis, or anticipation, is a figure, by which A ſpeaker 
fuggeſts an objection to what he is advancing, and returns 


an anſwer to it. We have a beautiful inſtance of this 


In Addiſon's Cato; 3 | 
* Wards ED 


ns are diſcovered @ 
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Baut, grant that others can with equal glory 
Look down on pleaſures and the baits of ſenſe; 


Where ſhall we find the man that bears affliction, 
Great and majeſtic in his ills, like Cato ? | 


A ſfynchoreſis, or conceſſion, is a figure by which we 


grant or yield up ſomething, in order to gain a point, 


which we could not ſo well ſecure without it; as, I alli 
that nobody was more nearly related to the deceaſed than you ; 
grant that he was under ſome obligations to you ; nay, that 
you have always been in friendly correſpondence with each 
other ; but what is all this to the laſt will and teſtament? 
Epanorthaſis, or correction, is a figure, by which we re- 

tract or recall what we have ſpoken, for the ſake of ſubſti- 
tuting ſomething ſtronger or more ſuitable in its place. 
The uſe of this figure lies in the unexpected interruption 
it gives to the current of our diſcourſe, by turning the 
ſtream, as it were, back upon itſelf, and then returning 
it upon the auditor with redoubled force and preciſion. 
Cicero makes uſe of this figure in his oration for Milo; 
Can you be ignorant, among the converſation of this city, 

what laws i they are to be called laws, and not rather the 
firebrands of Rome, and the plagues of the commonwealth— 
this Clodius defigned to faſten and fix upon us? 
Anaſtrophe, or inverſion, is a figure by which we place laſt, 
and perhaps at a great diſtance from the beginning of the 
ſentence, what, according to the common order, ſhould 

have been placed firſt, Milton begins his Paradiſe Loſt 
with an example of this figure. 5 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden ; till one ome man 
Reſtore us and regain the bliſsful ſeat; 
Sing heavenly muſe. | 


The natural order of the words in this paſſage would 
have been, Heau'nly muſe, ſing of man's firſt diſobedience, 
Kc. | 
An apeſtriphe, or «ccafional addreſs, is a figure, in which 

we 


_ 


we interrupt the current of our diſcourle, and turn to 
another perſon, or to ſome other object different from that 
to which our addreſs was at firſt directed. This figure is 
ſeldom uſed, but when, in a violent commotion, th 
ſpeaker turns himſelf on all ſides, and appeals to the living 
and the dead, to angels and to men, to rocks, groves, an- 
rivers, for the juſtice of his cauſe, or calls upon them te 


ſympathize with his joy, grief, or reſentment ; às in that 
apoſtrophe of Cicero uſed in defence of Milo. When 


ſpeaking of the death of Clodius, he ſays, O ye judges, i: 
was not by human counſel, nor by any thing lefs than the im- 
mediate care of the immortal gods, that this event has taken 
place. The very divinities themſelves, who bebeld that mon- 
ier fall, ſeemed to be moved, and to have inflifted their ven- 
geance upon him. 1 appeal to, I call ta witneſs, you, O ye 
bills and groves of Alba—and thou, O holy Jupiter andy 
the other deities whom he inſulted, &c. $4 


Aſyndeton, or omiſſion, and polyſyndeton, or redundance, 


of copulatives, are figures, by which the thought and 
language are ſtrengthened or invigorated, either by 
leaving out or repeating the conjunctive particles. There 
is an example of both theſe figures in a paſſage of Demoſ- 
thenes, which will explain them. For as to naval power, 


AND the number of forces, AND revenues, AND a plenty of 


martial preparations, AND, in à word, as to other things 
that may be eſteemed the flrength of a ſlate; theſe are ll bot! 
mare and greater than in former times ; but all theſe things 
are rendered uſeleſs, eee abortive, through the power 


of corruption, In the firſt part of this ſentence, the repe- 


tition of the conjunction and, ſeems to add to the ſtrength 
of the particulars it enumerates ; hut the laſt part, in 
which the particles are left out, is expreſſive of the impa- 
tience and regret of the =_ | 


Enantiofis, or antitheſis, is a figure, by which things 


very different or contrary, are contraſted or placed toge- 
ther, that they may mutually ſet off and illuſtrate each 


other; as in the following paſſage from Cicero; where, 
oppoling the conduct of Verres, when governor of Sicily, 
to that of Marcellus, who took Syracuſe, the capital of 

Ps that 
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chat iſland, he ſays, Compare this peace with that war ; the 


arrival of this governor, with the victory of that general ; 
his profligate trasps, with the invincible army of the other: 
the luxury of the former, with the temperance of the latter ; 
you will ſay that Syracuſe was founded by him who took it, 
and taken by him who held it when founded, | 
Paralepſis, or omiſſion, is a figure, by which the orator 
pretends to conceal or paſs by what he really means to de- 
glare and ſtrongly to enforce. Thus Cicero in his de- 


tence of Sextius, introduces his character in the following 


as if they were actually preſent. This figure, however, 


manner, with a deſign of recommending him to the fa- 
your of the judges ; I might ſay many things of his liberality, 
kindneſs to his domeſtics, his command in the army, and mo- 


Aeration during his »ffice in the provinge ; but the honour of 
the flate preſents itſelf to my views and calling me to it, ad- 


wifes me to omit theſe leſſer matters. 


Anacoensfis, or communication, is a figure by which the 
- Tpgaker applies to his hearers or opponents, for their opi- 


nion upon the point in debate. Thus Cicero, in his ora- 
tion for Cæcina, appeals to Piſo : Suppoſe Piſo, that any 
perſen had driven you from your houſe by violence, haw would 
you have behaved? b | 


Hypotypoſis, or lively deſcription, is a repreſentation of 


things in ſuch ſtrong and glowing colours, as makes them 
ſeem painted, or tranſacted, to the hearer's imagination. 
We have a ſtriking example of this figure, in Sir John 
Denham's deſcription of the river Thames; | 


O, could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme; 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 


Viſion is a repreſentation of things diſtant and unſeen, 


is never employed, but when the compolition 1s highly 
impaſſioned, and the writer becomes a ſpecies of actor, 
Accordingly, we feldom find it made uſe of in proſe. 
Pope has given a ſtriking inſtance of this figure in the be- 
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innings his Elegy to the Memory of an unfortunate 
young Lady; 8 
What beck ning ghoſt, along the moonlight ſhade, 
Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade 7 Ly 
"Tis ſhe——but why that bleeding boſom gor d, 
Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword ? 


Shakeſpeare's deſcription of Dover cliff is likewiſe a 


beautiful inſtance of this figure; for it is not the defcrip- | 


o 


the ſpeaker ; | | | 
Come, Sir—here's the place—ſtand ſtill, &c. 


Simile. This figure, which needs no explanation, ma) 
be juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt uſeful lights, and greateſt 
ornaments of compoſition. - In proſe, it greatly clears and 
enforces a thought; and in poetry wonderfully enlivens 
and embelliſhes it. That beautiful ſimile in Parnel's 
Hermit, where a pious mind, agitated with doubt. 
is compared to a calm lake diſturbed by a falling ſtone, 
will ſerve to illuſtrate the foregoing abſervations. 5 


tion of a thing paſt or abſent, but as actually preſent to 


So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm nature's image on its wat'ry breaſt, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with anſwering colours glow : 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, _ 

Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry ſide, 

And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun, 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run, 


Profopopeia, or perſonification, is the inveſting of quali- 
ties, or things inanimate, with the character of perſons; 
or the introducing of dead or abſent perſons, as if they 
were alive and preſent. This is one of the boldeſt and 
fineſt figures in rhetoric ; of which the perſonification of 
pride in Pope's Eſſay on Man, is a ſtriking example. 


Aſk for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine, | 
Earth for whoſe uſe ? Pride anſwers, *« 'tis for mine.“ 
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A VOCABULARY or TERMS 


MADE USE OF IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, OR THAT 
RELATE TO IT; WITH THEIR DERIVATION, 


= 
1234 A 


Abbreviation— a5 and brevis, Lat. making A Expreſſing a 


thing in fewer terms. : 5 
Ablative caſe - ablalivus, Lat. taking away. The laſt of the fix 
caſes of nouns. | 
Abridgement—A ſhort account of a writing or matter. 


Abſis or apſis—of A, B, C. Alphabets of letters to be learned; 


hornbooks, primers, &c. „„ 
Abſtract—ab and rrabo, Lat. to draw from. A compendious 


view of a treatiſe or work, more ſuperficial than an abridge- 
ment, 


Accent - accentus, Lat. A mark on particular ſyllables ot worde, 


to ſhow that they are to be pronounced with a ftronger voice 
than the other parts of the ſentence. | 
Acceptation—accipio, Lat. to receive. The received meaning of 
a word; or, the ſenſe in which it 1s uſually taken, 
Accidence—accido, Lat. to happen. A little book containing the 
firſt principles of the Latin tongue. 


Accuſative caſe—accufativus, Lat. The fourth caſe of a noun. 


Active —adtus, Lat. done. A term applied to ſuch verbs as ex- 
preſs an action; and it is therefore oppoſed to paſſive. 
Adjective ad and jacio, Lat. to put to. One of the parts of 

ſpecch exprefling the properties of a ſubſtantive. 
Adverb—ad and werbum, Lat. to a verb, A part of ſpeech uſu- 
ally joined with a verb to expreſs the manner, time, &c. of 
an acuon. ' | 5 
Adverbial That which is uſed in the ſenſe or manner of an ad- 
verb in a ſentence. a 


Adverbially—Like or in the manner of an adverb. : 


Adverſative—ad and werſus, Lat. againſt, A word which im- 
plies oppoſition or contraſt, as hut is an ad verſative conjunc - 
tion. | 8 on” 

Afﬀirmation—aofirmatio, Lat. Another name for a verb, becauſe 
a verb expreſſes what we affirm or aſſert of any ſubject. 

Aﬀix—ad and fu, Lat. fixed to. To join ſome letter or ſyllable 

to a word. 


Agent 


[ 139 ] | 

Agent—agent, Lat. doing. The thing chiefly ſpoken of in a ſen- 

tence, and is denoted bythe nominative caſe, which uſually 1 

goes before the verb. 1 

Agreement —agrement, Fr. One word is ſaid to agree with | 
another, when it is in the ſame caſe, number, gender, or 


rſon. | F 
A ſpecies of verſe conſiſting of twelve feet or ſyl - 9 
lables. „ „ | 
Allegory—AMeyogia, Gr. a ſpeakin different from meaning, In | 
' rhetoric, a figure conſiſting of ſeveral metaphors, ſo as to 1 
form a kind of parable or fable. de >; i| 
Alphabet—from alpha and beta, the two firſt Greek letters. The 4 


whole order of the letters in any language. , 
Ambages—Lat. Needleſs circumlocutions; or a connecting of 
words far from the purpoſe. | 
Ambifarious—ambifarius, Lat. Having a double meaning. 
Ambiguity—ambiguitas, Lat, doubtfalueſss. A double meanings 
. or obſcurity, in words or ſentences, | ' Fr 
Amphibology— Au@:ooya, Gr. ambiguity. An obſcure ſpeech. 
Anacephalzofis—"Avarepanziwns, Gr. repeating the whole. A 
brief 4 or recapitulation of the heads of any matter, 
ſpoken, or delivered in writing. e 
Anacoenofis——"Avexoyw, Gr. io communicate. A figure by which 
the ſpeaker applies to his hearers or opponents. 
Anacreontic—A kind of verſe that takes its name from Anacreon, 
a famous Greek poet. 5 
Anadiploſis—'Ava9:;maoois, Gr. a doubling; i. e. when the laſt 
word in the end of a verſe or ſentence begins the next. 
Anagram— Ava and Sg Gr. a leiter. A tranſpoſition of 
the letters of a name, whereby a new word is formed from 
the ſame letters, to the advantage or diſadvantage of the per- 
ſon named. | 
Anagraphi— Ara and yeapw, Gr. 70 write, A regiſtering or re- 
cCording of acts. | 
Analogy—"Azz and Aoyos, Gr. a word. The correſpondence 
which a word or phgaſe has to the genius and received forms 
of a language. ; | © de ag 
Anapzſtis—anapeſtns, Lat. A ſort of verſe conſiſting of three 
ſyllables, the two firſt ſhort, the laſt long. 
Anaſtrophe— Ava and eig, Gr. to turn. A figure, meanin 
that a word is placed foremoſt which ſhould naturally fol- 
low. 23 acl „„ Rr 
Angliciſm—azgliciſme, Fr. The Engliſh' idiom; or manner of 
ſpeech peculiar to England, | 
| | Anomaly 
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Anom aly—anomalia, Lat. inequality, An irregularity in the con- 


- 


jugation of verbs, or declenſion of nouns : or, a deviating 

from the common rules. | | 

Antecedent—arrecedens, Lat. going before. The word ty which B 

ſtthe relation refers. 55 + 

Antepenultima—axte-pene-ultima, Lat. before that which is alma Bl 

IT5§)0 e lat. The third ſyllable of a polyſyllable from the end, Bc 
or the laſt ſyllable but two. 


Anticlimax — ante climax, Lat. oppoſite to a climax. A ſentence Br 
in which the laſt part is lower than the firſt, | | 
Antilogy— Avr. and Avyos, Gr, againſt the word. A contradic. Br 


tion between any words and paſlages in an author, 


Antimetrical—ante and metrum, Lat. againſt meaſure. Contrary Br 


to the rules of verſe. : | 
Antitheſis—Avr:f:o:is, Gr. in the room of. A figure, by which one 

jetter 1s ſubſtituted for another. > 
'Aphzrefis—apherefis, Lat. A figure, by which a letter or ſyl- | 

lable 1s cut off from the beginning of a word. CG; 


: Apocope—Lat. A figure, which cuts off a letter or ſyllable | 


from the end of a word. | | * CO; 
Apoſtrophe— Ano and 5eopn, Gr. turning from. A mark ſet over 
a letter to ſnew that a vowel is cut off. Alſo a figure in "Et 
rhetoric, where the addreſs is turned off to ſome other per- 
ſon or object. N Ce 
Appellative—appello, Lat. to call. A noun which is applicable to 
a whole ſpecies or kind; as, man, horſe, fiſh; in contradiſ- Ce 
tinction to a proper noun. | | 
Appoſition—appaſitus, Lat. a putting, or applying. The putting Ca 
two or more nouns in the ſame caſe. | | 
'Article—articulns, Lat. a Joint. A part of ſpeech ſet before Ch 
nouns to fix their ſignifications. ed, 
Articulation—articalus, Lat. @ joint. That part of grammar, which 
treats of ſounds and letters, and of the manner of joining Ci 
them together, ſo as to compoſe ſyllables and words. 
Aſpiration—aſpiro, Lat. to breathe, Ihe pronouncing a ſyllable Cl 
x with ſome vehemence, as we do thoſe words which have the 
letter h before them. N Co 
Aſter .fr, Lat. a far. A ſmall mark like a ſtar, uſed as a | 
reference. | 
Aſyndcion—a and cee, Gr. not is join. A figure which omits Co 
the co junctions in a ſentence, _ 
Auxiliaries—auxilior, Lat. to help, Verbs which help to conju- Co 


gate others. | 


Cadence cadent, Lat. falling. A fall of the tone of voice in a 
| BE } 


Capitals caput, Lat. the head or chief. Capital letters, the large 
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Barbarkf m—barbarns, Lat. foreign. An offence againſt the purity 


bol ſtile or language. 

Blank verſe Vent that do not end in rhyme. 

Bombaſt—A high ſtile, made up of hard words with little or no 
meaning. | | 

* mark to join words, ſentences, or lines of verſe, to- 

. | 
Brachygraphy—Bezxzz and yeapo, Gr. Hort writing, The art of 
writing ſhort-hand, _ . 9 

Breve brewit, Lat. Sort. A mark ſet over a vowel, to denote 

that it is to be ſounded ſhort. | 


| Cacoſyntheton—Kaxss and cd Gr. ill joined. An ill compoſi- 


tion, or improper joining of words together in a ſentence. - 
' ſentence. | 
Roman letters. 


Caret—careo, Lat. to want, A mark denoting where a word or 
ſentence left out is to be inſerted. + 


Caſe—caſus, Lat. 2 57 70 the different inflections or termina- | 


tions of nouns. 
Catachrefis—Karayenss, Gr. an abuſe. A figure in rhetoric 
that borrows the name of one thing to expreſs another. | 
CharaQeriſtic—The charaQeriſtic letter, is the principal letter in 
a verb, which is preſerved through all its moods and tenſes ; 
as, ao In brew. 1 
Cireumflex —circumſlecto, Lat. 20 bind about. A mark placed over 
a vowel, denoting that it is to be ſounded long. 
Climax — KH, Gr. a ladder. A figure, wherein the energy of 
the ſentence riſes by degrees. | 


Colon Kd, Gr. a member. A point which ſhews that the. 


ſentence is perfect or entire; but the ſenſe till depending 
or continuing on. =” | 
Comma—Ko'uwua, Gr. One of the points or ſtops, implying 
only a ſmall reſt or point, | | 
Comparative—comparativas, Lat. The middle degree of com- 
pariſon, - e | 


O 1 Compariſon 


— 142 J 
„ menyparars, Lat. The inflexion of the comparative 
egrees. 
Compendium — con and pendo, Lat. to weigh. with. An abridge- 
1 '; | 
I ene and porno, Lat. placed with, Words are ſaid to 
be compounded, when two or more are joined to make one; 
odr two or more ſentences to make one ſentence. 
Concord—concordia, Lat. agreement. That part of conſtruction 
in which the words of a ſentence agree. 
Conjugation—conugatio, Lat. a coupling together. A regular dif. 
tribution of the ſeveral inflections of verbs, in their different 
moods, tenſes, &c. | 0 
Conjunction — con and jungo, Lat. joining together. A particle 
© which ſerves to join words or ſentences together. 
Conſonant—coz and ſono, Lat. 10 ſound with, A letter that can. 
not be ſounded without a vowel. | 
Conſtruction — coꝝſtructis, Lat. a building. The connecting the 
words of a ſentence, according to the rules of the language. 
Copulative—copzlatus, Lat. joined. A word which ſerves to 
couple or join together; as, a conjunction copulative. 
Correſpond—corre/pondre, Fr. Words are ſaid; to correſpond, 
when they anſwer to each other, as the correſponding par- 
ticles nor and either. 

Craſis—Kęacis, Gr. a mixture, The contraction of two letters 
or ſyllables into one. | 
Crotchet—A mark to denote ſome word or ſentence, that is ex- 

planatory of the ſubject; but which may be omitted without 
injuring the ſenſe. 
a and yeaÞn, Gr. Hidden writing. The art 
of, writing in cyphers. | 
D 


Dative—dativus, Lat. that giveth. The third caſe of nouns. 
Declarative—dcclaro, Lat. to declare, Conjunctions declarative 
are ſuch as are uſed to explain the thing more clearly. 
Declenſion—declino, Lat. to bend. The infletion of nouns ac- 

. - cording to their different caſes. | | 
Defective—defedus, Lat. wanting. Defective nouns are thoſe 
which want one of the numbers, or one'or more caſes ; and 
a verb is likewiſe termed defective, when it has not all its 
moods and tenſes, 5 oo ” 
Definite—deſinio, Lat. t bound or limit. Definite is applied to 
the article zhe, as it has a preciſe and determinate 5 


ton. - 
' Definition 


) 


E 


: Definition—defnitio, Lat. a limiting. A comprehenſive explana- 


tion of a word. | ee 
Demonſtrative—4d-monftro, Lat. to /55w, A term given to ſuch 
| ronouns as ſerve to point out a thing. : 
Dental—ders, Lat. a 799th. A letter that is expreſſed chiefly by 
the aſſiſtance of the teeth. 
Deri vation erivatus, Lat. draaun fiom. The tracing a word 
from its original. | 
Derivative—derivatus, Lat. draaun from—A word which is derived 
from another, called its primitive. h 
Dizreſis—dierefis, Lat. a diſtribution. A poetical figure, where 
one ſyllable is divided into two. FT 3 
Dialect— ANN, Gr. idiom of a language. The different 
modes of pronouncing the ſame language. 3 
Diction — dico, Lat. to ſpent. The ſtile, or manner of expreſſion. 
Dieſis Altes, Gr. a diviſion. A mark to diract to ſome mar- 
' ginal note; called alſo a double dagger. 
Diminutive—diminuo, Lat. t» aßen. A word ſormed from ſome 
other, to ſoften the force of it, or to ſignify that a thing is 
little in its kind, | | . | 
Diphthong—&aurus, Gr. double, Two vowels ſounded together 
in one ſyllable. | Er on bo 
Disjuntive—dis and junge, Lat. not joined, Conjunctions, 
eg though they connect a diſcourſe, ſeparate the parts 
OT it. | 8 
Diff 8 and Hllaba, Lat. dis uſed for bis. Words of two 
ylables, ED 
ay Lat. A couple of verſes making a diſtinct 


Eephoneſis Ex@wyno, Gr. 10 exclaim. A figure anſwering to an 
exclamation, and is generally expreſſed by interjections. 


Elegy—elegia , Lat..a mournful ſang, In verſification generally 


means a mournful poem; a funeral ſong. 
Elifion—elifo, Lat. a /queczing. The cutting off a vowel at the 
end of a word, for the ſake of ſound or meaſure, 
Ellpfis—Exxen}is, Gr. inperfect. When ſome word is wanting 
" complete the ſenſe, or grammatical conſtruction of a ſen- 
ence, „„ | | 
Elocution—elocutio, Lat. The adapting words and ſentences to 
the ſentiments to be expreſſed. ; | 


OM Emphaſis 


F 
Emphaſis—Fugaors, Gr. repreſentations A particular ſtreſs of 
the voice laid on ſuch words as require inforcement. 
Enantiofis—'Evavrios, Gr, contrary. A figure by which things 
Way different, or contrary, are contraſted or placed toge- 
ther, . 


1 Encomium—Eyxwmzo, Gr. 70 praiſe. A ſpeech or verles in 
1 pPraiſe of a perſon. | 5 
5 Epanaphora— Eaν A, Gr. repetition. A figure which repeats 
the ſame words, or the ſame ſenſe in different words. a 
Epanorthofis—Emravypboors, Gr. correction. A figure by which we 
| ..__ recall what we have ſpoken, in order to ſubſtitute ſomething 
U. more ſuitable in its place. : : 
Epigram—FETiypzppa, Gr. ar inſcription, A ſhort lively poem, 
ending with a pointed turn of wit. | 
-Epifode—EmT4:y, Gr. A ſeparate incident, ſtory, or action, 
IAnterwoven with the principal action of a poem. 
.. Epithalamium—Enba>xpo, Gr. nuptial. A nuptial ſong ; or 
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poem, in praiſe of the bride and bridegroom, formerly ſung 
T4} at weddings. | © 7 
1h Epithet— Exibndeios, Gr. apt. An adjective expreſſing ſome qua- 
{Yi lity of the ſubſtantive to which it is joined. "0G 
4" Epitome—ETirTwwn, Gr. a cutting off. An abridgement or ſum- 
| Y | mary of any book. | | 
pl 7? Epode-—epoduc, Lat. a term made uſe of by Horace. In lyric poetry, 


the third or laſt part of the ode. It is now a general name 


for all kind of little verſes that follow one or more long 
ones. | a | 


Equivocal—guus and voce, Lat. equal to call, Words are term- 
d equivocal, when they comprehend more ſignifications 
| than one. is | 1 
Erotefis—'Epwrao, Gr. tw a/t, A figure, alfo termed interrogation, 
which expgeſles the emotion of the mind by aſking quer 
Etymology —*Eruucy and N, 70 ſay true. That port of gram- 
mar which explains the derivation of words, in order 
to arrive at their firſt and primary fignification, 
"'Expletive—2xp/-o, Lat. zo. fll. A word that ſerves to fill up a 
| ſentence, without being abſolutely needful. 1 
Extract ex and trabo, Lat. 20 draw from. Something copied or 
extracted from a book or paper. | | 
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Feminine — mina, Lat. a woman. That gender which denotes a 


female. STE TY 8 
Figurative—gura, Lat. a figure. The making uſe of a word in 
expreſſing an idea, that cuſtom has applied to another ſub- 
ject. | | ol © pas 
Final—fouir, Lat. the end. A term given to the letter e, when it 
ends a word without being diſtinctly ſounded. 9 ., 
Foot — od, Sax. In poetry; a meaſure compoſed of a certain 
number of long and ſhort ſyllables, according to the nature 
of the verſe. | | 8 
Form—forma, Lat. the ſhape, A term uſed by ſome grammarians 
to diſtinguiſh the modifications of verbs; as, the ſubjunctive 
form, the radical form, &c.. 3 3 
Fragments—frango, Lat. to break. Imperfe& ſentences of one 
writer mentioned by another, and not to be found among 
the writings of the former. | „ 
Future —futurus, Lat. that ſhall or auill be. The tenſe of a verb 
which implies the action yet to be done. ET . 


Gender — genere, Lat: zo engender. A diviſion of nouns, to diſ- 
tinguiſn the ſexes. 5 
Genitive - genitivus, Lat. belonging to the ſame family. The ſecond 
caſe of the declenſion of nouns, by which property or poſ- 
ſeſſion is chiefly implied. | | 
Genus genus; Lat. kindredor race, The genus of a noun means 
the ſame as the gender. 
Government gonverner, Fr. 10 rule—A part 
uſually called regimen. - "Op | 
Grammar—ſpapus, Gr. & letter. The art of ſpeaking and writ- 
ing any language with propriety, _ 
| n Lat. the ibroat. Letters or ſounds formed in 
e throat. 


conſtruction, 


H 

Heroic verſe That meaſure wherein heroic poems are uſually 
compoſed; conſiſting of verſes of ten ſyllables. 

Heteroclites—ErTepoxairos, Gr. All nouns. which vary in their 

gender and declenſion. | 5 

| | O 3 | Hyperbole 
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Idiom Jos, 


55 ro So 
Hyperbole—"TmyCcniz, Gr. an owver/hooting. A figure that re. 


preſents things in extremes. 


Hyphen ro, Gr. q. d. ander one. A mort line ſet between 


two words or 1yllables, ſhowing that they are to be joined 


together. | 
Hypoty poſis Toru, Gr. to delineate. A figure by which 
things are repreſented in ſuch glowing colours as to make 
them appear real. 


* 
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r. proper. The particular phraſe or manner of 
expreſſion in any language. 
Imperative —imperativus, Lat. that commandeth. The mood of a 
verb, which denotes commandin 


| Imperfet—imperfeFum, Lat. not $4265. TRIP The tenſe of a verb 


which denotes the time paſt indeterminately. 
Imperfonat—# penſona, Lat. Such verbs as are uſed in the third 
perſon ſingular only. 5 | 
Index — index, Lat. a diſcoverer. A mark in the form of a fore 
finger pointing, which ſhows that the 3 to which it is 
prefixed, contains ſomething remarkable; alſo the table of 
the contents of a book. 
Indefinite—iz and definitus, Lat. not determined. A term given 
to whatever words are not fixed and limited in their mean- 
ing; in which ſenſe it is the ſame as indeterminate. 
Indicative—izdjco, Lat. to /5ow., The mood of a verb, which 
barely affirms and denies. „ | 
Infinitive—in/ritivns, Lat. not limited, The mood of A verb; 
and is ſo named, becauſe it is not limited either by number 
or perſon, as the other moods are. gs 
Infletion—infe#io, Lat. a bending. The variation of nouns and 
verbs by declenſion and conjugation. | 
Interjection — inter and jacio, Lat. 10 throw between. An inde- 
clinable part of ſpeech, ſignifying ſome paſſion or emotion 
of the mind, | ; 973 
Interrogative—interrogo, Lat. to demand. Words which are made 
uſe of in aſking a queſtion. 

Intranſitive—iatranſitus, Lat. not paſſing over. An epithet given 
do verbs, where the action does not paſs from one ſubject to 
another. | | 2 a | 
Irony—Eipurua, Gr. difimalation, - A figure in which one ex- 

| . 1 treme 


It 


treme 1s ſignified by its oppoſite extreme; or when /ueeringly 
we intend the contrary to what we ſpeak. | 

Irregular—in and regularis, Lat. not according to rule, Irregular 
nouns and verbs are ſuch as vary in their infleQions from 
the general rules. Lan 


1 e e 


Labials—labium, Lat. a lip. Letters which in pronunciation 
chiefly require the lips to form the ſound. 725 
Letter—litera, Lat. à letter. A ſign, mark, or character of a ſim- 
ple uncompounded found; the whole of which are compriz- 

ed in the alphabet. 


Liquids—liquidue, Lat. ift. Five letters of the alphabet, ſo called, 


from the eaſy manner in which they are pronounced. 


 Long—l/ongus. Lat. lang. An accent ſhowing that the vowel is, 


to be pronounced long. | 
Lyric—hyricus, Lat. pertaining to a harp. Ancient odes and 
ſtanzas, formerly ſung to the harp, anſwering to our aits 
and ſongs. „% t SR 


M 


Maſculine—mas, Lat. the male, That gender of nouns which. 
. . . denotes the male. | | 


Metaphor—Merapipo, Gr. 20 transfer. A er wherein a word 


or phraſe is changed from its uſual ſenſe to another which it 
reſembles. .. _ | | 2 
Metre —metrum, Lat. meaſure. In poetry means a ſyſtem of feet 
of a proper lengtn. = 
Metathefis—Merabrors, Gr. a franſpaſing. A figure whereby the 
letters or ſy llables of a word are tranſpoſed or ſhifted out of 
their uſual ſituation; as, Zybza for Libya. 


Modification —odiſicare, Lat. to moderate. The different changes 


in the terminations or ſenſes of nouns and verbs. 
Monoſyllable—Moy©- and ovixabn, Gr. the only ſyllable. A 
word that has but one ſyllable. | 
Monotony— Mo, S. and ro ., Gr. a tune. An uniformity of 
ſound; or a fault in pronunciation, when a long ſeries of 
words are delivered in an unvaried tone. | 
Mood—modas, Lat. a method or manner. The different manner 
of conjugating verbs, ſerving to denote the different affections 
r ” | 
1 Mutes 
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Mutes—-ntus; Lat. mute. Some of the conſonants which yield 
no ſound of themſelves. 


N 


Naſals—uaſus, Lat. the noſe. Letters which are chiefly pronounced 


by the aſſiſtance of the noſe. 
Negative—nego,. Lat. to deny. Words that denote negation or 
denial; in oppoſition to poſitive. | 2 
Neuter —neutralis, Lat. zeuter.. The gender of nouns which are 
_ + © neither maſculine nor feminine. HOO 
Nominative —ominativus, Lat. The firſt caſe of nouns. 
Noun — nomen, Lat. « name. A part of ſpeech, denoting the name 
of a thing. | | 
Number —umerus, Lat. A modification of nouns, verbs, &c. 
to expreſs the varieties in their objects, whether they conſiſt 
of one or more. In the firſt caſe they are ſaid to be of the 
fſingular number; in the latter of the plural, in 
Numerals—rumeralis, Lat. Numeral letters or words are thoſe 
which expreſs or belong to numbers. | 


; Oo 


Obeliſæ —obeliſcus, Lat. A mark made uſe of to refer to ſome re- 
mark or note. ho | 

Object e , Lat. thrown in the Way. Is the noun which 
uſually follows the verb; and is the object of what is affirmed 
or denied of it. * | 


- 


of a noun except the nominative. EEC 
Obſcure—oeb/caro, Lat. to darken. & letter is ſaid to be obſcure, 
when the ſound of it is loſt in the adjoining letter. 


Oblique —obliguus, Lat. crooked. Oblique caſes, are all the caſes 


 Ode—oa:, Lat. an ode. In poetry a compoſition proper to be ſet 


- to muſic. - | By 

Optative—op/atus, Lat. wiſhed. One of the moods of a verb, 
which ſerves to expreſs an ardent defire, or wiſh for ſome- 
thing.. 5 LE 4 


Orthography—'Ogboyea7eo, Gr. 20 aurite properly. That part of 
grammar which teaches the nature and affections of letters, 


and the method of ſpelling and writing words. 
; © 


Palatals—pelainm, Lat, Letters which are ſounded by placing 


the tongue againſt the palate, 
5 Paragraph 


1 — ij — wi yy 
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Paragraph —TIæ gang, Gr. A ſection or diviſion of a chapter 
or diſcourſe; and is diſtinguiſhed by a mark, to denote that 
the ſenſe of the preceding period is compleated. 

Paralepſis—Tlaganzimo, Gr. to omit, A figure in rhetoric by 
which the orator pretends to paſs by, what he really means 
to declare. ' | 5 

Parallels - garallelus, Lat. One of the marks which ſhow that 
reference is made to ſome note on the margin or bottom of 
the page. | N 

Paratheſis—Tlagabecis, Gr. A figure, where two or more ſub- 
ſtantives are put in the ſame caſe, and is the ſame as appoſi- 
tion, Alſo crotchets or marks to denote the intercalation 
of a word or ſhort ſentence explanatory of the ſubjects. 

Parentheſis—IIæg and *Evl:9nui, Gr. 10 place between. A clauſe 
inſerted in the middle of a ſentence ; but which, being left 
out, would not cauſe any alteration in the ſenſe. 

Parſe—q. d. in partes dividere, Lat. to divide into parts. To ex- 
pound a ſentence according to the rules of grammar. | 

Participle—pars and capeo, Lat. to take part, One of the parts of 
a verb, which is ſo named becauſe it participates partly of 
the properties of an adjective, and partly of thoſe of a verb. 

Particles—particula, Lat. a ſmall part. A denomination of ſmall 
undeclined words, comprizing adverbs, prepoſitions, con- 
junctions, and interjections. 

Paſſive pat uus, Lat. /ufering. A verb which ſuffers the action 
of the agent. FOE 

Pauſe—parſa, Lat. a ph. A reſt, ſtop, or intermiſſion of ſpeak- 

ing, according to the ſeveral rules of punctuation. N85 


Pena ee and ultima, Lat. almoſt the laſt, The laſt ſy 9 


lable of a word, but one. 
Perfect —perfectus, Lat. finiſhed. One of the tenſes of a verb, 
_ * which repreſents the action as completely finiſhed. 
Period—periodzs, Lat. A full ſtop at the end of a ſentence, de- 
noting that the ſenſe 1s complete. | 
Perſonal-—perſona, Lat. a perſon. Perſonal verbs are ſuch as are 
conjugated in all the three perſons; and are thus called, in 
oppolition to an imper/onal verb; or, that which has the third 
perſon only. | 
Pindaric—In poetry; odes in the bold and lofty manner of Pin- 
dar, à celebrated Grecian poet. 


Pleonaſm—plenus, Lat. full. A figure, whereby a letter or ſyl- 


lable, ſeemingly ſuperfluous, is added, either at the begin- 
ning, middle, or enq of a word. 


Fluper- 


3, * as 
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Pluperfect plus and perfactus, Lat. more than perfeck. A tenſe of 

the verb which repreſents the action as not only finiſhed, but 
as finiſhed before a certain time. | 

Plural-—p/xralis, Lat. that contains many. An epithet applied to 
that number of nouns and verbs when we ſpeak of more than 
one thing. 

Points —gundtum, Lat. a point. The marks by which ſentences 
are divided, in order to ſhow the proper pauſes to be made 
in reading. | 

Polyſyllable—Tlreavs and ] ,n, Gr. many /yllables. A word 
that contains more than three ſyllables. . 

Poſitive—po/irivas, Lat. The firſt degree of compariſon ; where 
the adjective is in its ſimple fignification, 56 

Poſſeflive—poſiffonus, Lat. A term applied to pronouns, which 

denote the enjoyment or poſſeſſion of any thing. 

Potential —gotentia, Lat. power. One of the moods of a verb, 
denoting a poſſibility of doing any thing. 

Prepofition—pre and pono, Lat. 0 ſet before, One of the parts of 
e j- Habs an indeclinable particle, and is ſo named, be- 

cuauſe it goes before and governs nouns, &c. 

Preſent—pxe/ens, Lat. juſt now. A tenſe that ſpeaks the time 

which now is. 8 | 

Preter, or pretetite—pretereo, Lat. 70 paſs by. A tenſe of the 
verb that expreſſes the time paſt. 1 oy 

n plus perfectum, Lat. A term uſed by 
ſome grammarians, as more expreſſive than pluperfect; wit 

which it is the ſame. | 

Primary—primas, Lat. fit. The firſt in order. : 

Primitive—primitivas, Lat. the firſt. A root or original word in 
a language, in contradiſtinction to a derivative. | 

Privative—privatio, Lat, a taking away, A particle which, 
when prefixed to a word, changes it into a contrary ſenſe. 

Prolepſis—Tleo'anlis, Gr. anticipation. A figure whereby a ſpeaker 
3 an objection to what he is advancing, and returns an 
anſwer to it. 3 „„ 

Pronominal—prorominalis, Lat. belonging to à pronoun. An ad- 

jectiye is ſaid to be pronominal, when it partakes of the 
nature of a pronoun. RE 5 

Pronoun—prozomen, Lat. for a noun. A declinable part of ſpeech, 
which being put inſtead of a noun, points out ſome perſon 

or thing, | 1 N 

Pronunciation pronunciatio, Lat. The manner of articulating or 

ſounding the words of a language. * 


Proper: 


Pro 


l 
Proper —Proprius, Lat. The word proper is 2p lied to nouns 
Fr 7 5 ; which are Aiipaui 3 info 5 and appella- 

tive. 1 

Proſody—pro/odia, Lat. That part of $2400 mg which treats of 

the quantities and accents of ſyllables, and the manner of 
making verſes. 33 

Proſopopeia—Tlgoowroriiz, Gr. Fickion of a perſon, Is a figure 
which invelts qualities, or things inanimate, with the cha- 

racer of perſons. | 


Protheſfis—pro theſis. Lat. before the theſis. The | prefixing ſome 


letter or ſyllable at the beginning of a word, 
Punctuation —pundtum, Lat. a point, The art of pointing, or di- 
, » viding a diſcourſe into its proper pauſes. | 


; ; » 3.2 = 4 r 
Quantity —uantitas, Lat. The meaſure of ſyllables, as to their 


being pronounced long or ſhort. 45 EE. 
Quotation—citatio, Lat. @ citation. A paſſage taken verbatim 


from another author; and is uſually diſtinguiſhed as ſuch by 


inverted commas. | 


Reading—P=van, Sax. The different manner of reading the 


texts of authors in ancient manuſcripts, where a diverſity 
has ariſen from the corruption of time, or the ignorance of 


copyiſts. | „ 
„ „Lat. "ares backward or forward. Re- 
ciprocal words are thoſe which expreſs an action that is re- 
flected upon the agent or agents. In poetry, ſuch verſes as 
run the {ame both forward and backward ; which are ſome- 
times termed recurrent. | nts 
Regimen —regimen, Lat. government, Regimen is another term 
for government; which cauſes one word to be in ſome caſe 
or mood. 5 . : 
Regular—re-galaric, Lat. regular. Thoſe verbs which form their 
e li tenſe and paſſive participle alike, or in 


ed. 

Relation —relatio, Lat. The correſpondence which words have 
to one another in conſtruction. | 

Relative—re/ativus, Lat. A word which refers to its antecedent. 
Every relative has an antecedent, to which it refers, either 


Reſt 


expreſſed or underſtood, 
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Reſt—72f2, Lat. to flay or 'reſpiro, 10 Arete. In poetry; 2 


Rhyme —thmus, Lat. metre. In 


f 


- ſhort pauſe. of the voice in reading, which is to be varied 


caĩccording to the meaſure. „„ Ba 

Rhapſody—rbapfedia, Lat. Generally means an aſſemblage of 

poaſſages, thoughts, and authorities, collected from divers 
authors to compoſe ſome new piece. | 


Rhetoric—Pntopun, Gr. The art of f aking copiouſly on any 
ſubject, with all the advantage of beauty and force. 
etry ; a ſimilitude of ſound 


between the laſt ſyllable or ſyllables of two verſes, 


* 1 7 


Satire Lalꝛpa, Gr. A diſcourſe or poem expoſing the vices or 
follies of mankind. 5 3 

Section —ſeco, Lat. to cut or divide. A mark to denote the diyi- 

> ons of a Chapter or diſcourſe. _.. | 1 8 


N 


Semicolon- In and colon, Lat. half a color. One of the ſtops | 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the different members of a ſentence ; and 


implies a ſhorter pauſe than a colon. | 
Semi-vowels—/emi and wacalis, Lat. half a vowel. Some of the 
conſonants are ſo called, becauſe they have half the ſound of 
vowels 1 | 
Senſe en ſus, Lat. the meaning or ſignification of words, 
Sentence ſententia, Lat. A period, or ſet of words compre- 
bending ſome perfect 1 5 or ſentiment of the mind. 
Short—fceont, Sax. A ſhort accent; a mark, which ſhows 
that the ſyllable over which it is placed, is to be pronounced 
"ER. Fax 8 ; 


| Signs—figna, Lat. The diſtinguiſhing properties of the caſes, 


moods, tenſes, &c. 4 es RL 1231 
Signification—fgrificatio, Lat. The meaning or import of a 
word, or phraſe. ws 
. Sumile—fmilis, Lat. Ie. In poetry; a compariſon of two 
things, which though different in other reſpects, yet agree 
in ſome one. It is alſo a figure in rhetoric, where it has a 
ſimilar ſignification. | | 
Simple— 1 25 
has but one ſubject and one verb. Simple is uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to compounded. „ rg? 
Singular—/zgu/aris, Lat. The ſingular number is the firſt man- 
ner in which nouns are declined, and verbs conjugated ; and 


8 4 2 $4 4 4 4 3 2 | 3 
ex, Lat. A ſentence is ſaid to be ſimple, when it 


is uſed when we only ſpeak of a ſingle perſon or _ ©: 
| 2 N 


E 154+] 

| Soleciſm—ZFono7xiomes, Gr. An impropriety of ſpeech, contrary 
to the rules of grammar. | | 

Song—Sanx, Saxon. In poetry; alittle compoſition, conſiſt- 
ing of ſimple, eaſy, natural verſe, ſet to a tune, in order to 

-C be ſung. 585 


letter or word. 15 | 
Speech rpæce, Saxon. An aſſemblage of ſeveral words ar- 
ranged in order, which are divided by grammarians into 
eight parts; viz, article, noun; &c. 7 | 
Spelling—ppellian, Sax. zo tell or relate. That part of ortho- 
graphy which teaches the true manner of reſolving words 
into their ſyllables. | 
Stanza—In poetry; a certain ſtated number of grave verſes, con - 
taining ſome perfect ſenſe terminated with a reſt or pauſe. © 
State atio, Lat. The ſituation of a pronoun, which is ſaid te 
be in its foregoing or following ſtate. i 
Stops—ftoppe, Belg. to tay. The points made uſe of in the divi- 
ſion of ſentences. See pundtnation. = 
Sti ge Lat. a pin formerly uſed to aurite with on auax tables. 


e manner of our expreſſing ourſelves, or of cloathing our 
thoughts in words, 


tence. ; 
Subjunftive—Szb and jungo, Lat. to join. A mood fo called, be- 
cauſe it has ſome condition joined to what is affirmed. 


which denotes the abſolute being of a thing; and which 
joined with a verb, ſerves to make a perfect ſentence. _. 
So RING, Lat. exte/s, The higheſt degree of com- 
ariſon. 
Sable rena gls, Gr. An articulate or complete ſound made 
by one or more letters nee together. f 


Syllabus—Denotes a table of contents; or an index of the chief, 
heads of a book or diſcourſe. 


Syllepſis Du, Gre A figure where two nominative caſes. 


ſingular, of different perſons, are joined to a verb plural. 
Synchyſis—Zvyxvors, Gr. a pouring together, A confuſed and dif- 

orderly placing of words in Rs, | 
Syncope—ν,Lũu, Gr, A figure whereby one or more letters 
are taken out of a word. 


; | 5 Synchoreſis 


Sound on, Lat. 70 ſound. The particular pronunciation of any, 


Subject—abſseins, Lat. ſabje 1. The ſubject means the ſame 
as the agent, and is the thing chiefly ſpoken of in a ſen- 


Subſtantive—/ubRantia, Lat, the ſubſtance , or matter, A word, 
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Synchoreſis— LN, Gr. to concede. 
thing is vranted or yielded up, 
Synechdoche — Nun " Gr. comprehenſion, A figure in ram- 
ps hi the ab th: caſe 5 6 into the accuſative: 
and, in rhetoric, that puts the whole for a part, . 
for the whole. : re 
Synechphoneſis—Zvyrxpwwmors, Gr. A joining together of vow. 
els; where two ſyllables are pronounced as one; as in ienc- 
tion, ſion, HE / nr 
Synonymous— Lon and woux, Gr. ame, A term applied to a 
word that has the ſame import or meaning with another. 
Synopſis— Lues, Gr. An abſtract or abridgement, 
Syntax—/prtaxis, Lat. a joining, The conſtruction or connec. 
tion gf the words of a language into ſentences and phraſes, 
Syntheſis —Fat. A figure, when a noun collective ſingular is 
joined with a verb plural; or when in a ſubſtantive expreſſed, 
another is underſtood. 
Syſtole Los ron, Gr. contraction. A figure in proſody, by which 
a long ſyllable is made ſhort, 


5 1 


Tenſes—tempora, Lat. times. The tenſes or times of verbs, are 
the inflections by which they are made to ſignify or diſtin- 
guiſh the circumſtance of time of the thing they affirm or 
attribute. . | | 

Term—termins, Lat. a bound or limit, Term denotes ſome 
word or expreſſion of a language. | i 

Termination — termino, Lat. 10 limit or end. The ending of a 

word, or laſt ſyllable thereof. | 


A figure by which ſome. 
in order to gain a point, 


4 


Tmeſfis—TyZov, to cut. A figure by which a compound word is 


divided into two parts, by ſome other word that is placed 
Trat—trafatus, Lat. treated of, A 
diſcourſe, upon any ſubject. _ ” : 
Tranſcript—tranſcribo, Lat. 20 copy out. The copy of an original 
Writing, inſerted in the body of another. - 
Tranſitive—rranſeo, Lat. 10 paſs over. An epithet applied to 
© ſuch verbs as ſignify an action, which paſſes from the ſub- 
je& that does it, to or upon another ſubje& which receives 

It. | 


ſmall treatiſe, or written 


Tranflation—rran/latir, Lat. a transferring. A tendering out of 
one language into another. | s ne 


t of 


ole 


Verb verbum, Lat. a word, One of the 


N ] 


Tranſpoſe—rranſpano, Lat. To change words from their natural 


order of conſtruction to pleaſe the ear, by rendering the 
contexture more eaſy, ſmooth, and harmonious. 
Traveſty—traweftic, Fr. 10 diſguiſe one's ſelf. The Cisfiguring an 
author, or the tranſlating him into a ſtile and manner dif- 
ferent from his own; as, the pores of Virgil and Ovid tra- 
veſtied ; 1. e. turned into burleſque verſe. 


Triphthong—2rip1ns, Lat. threefold. Three vowels joined toge- 


ther, and making one ſound. _ 
Triflylables—zres and Hyllaba, Lat. A word conſiſting of three 
ſyllables. | | | 
Trochaic—rrccheus, Lat. In poetry; a foot conſiſting of two 
ſyllables; the firſt long and the other ſhort. 


Trope—rTgoz@-, Gr. another. An elegant turning of a word 


from its proper enuine {1gnification to another. 
" | 15 


Variation vario, Lat. to change. The deviation of a word from 
its original meaning. 


of ſpeech, ſerving. 

to expreſs what we affirm of any ſubject, or attribute to ĩt. 

Verbal——erbalis, Lat. Something belonging to verbs; thus 
verbal nouns are thoſe formed of verbs. 

Verſe——ver/us, Lat. An order of words, having a certain ca- 
dence, and meaſured by a determinate number of feet, which 

enerally end in rhyme. | 
Verſife ation —verſos, facere, Lat. to make verſes. The art of mak- 


nung verſes; alſo the tone and cadence of verſe. 


erſion - verto Lat. zo turn. A tranſlation out of one language 
into another. | . 
Viſion —viſus, Lat. fight. A figure which repreſents things diſ- 
tant and unſeen, as if they were actually preſent. 


'Underſtood—undep and pcandan, Saxon. A word is ſaid to 


be underſtood, when it is cut out by an ellipſis; and though 

not abſolutely neceſſary to make up the ſenſe, appears to be 

wanting to make the ſentence fully complete. | 

Vocabulary—wocabulum, Lat. @ werd. A collection of the 

' words of a language, with their ſignifications. 

Vocal—excalis, Lat. That can be modulated by the voice. 

Vocative—wocativns, from woco, Lat. 70 call. e fifth ſtate or 

Laſe of nouns; ſo named becauſe it is uſed in calling or 

ſpeaking to. 

2 Voice 


. ME = 
Voice — &, Lat. the voice. A circumſtance in verbs, whereby 
they come to be conſidered as either active or paſſive. 


Vowels—wxcater, Lat. Letters of the alphabet, which are ſo 


named, becauſe they of themſelves, without the help of a 
conſonant, expreſs a ſound, _ OTE REES | 


Writing—ppidan, Sax. 7 write. The art or act of ſignifying 
and conveying our ideas to others by letters or characters 
viſible to the eye, a | 


e 
Zeugma—Zuynae, Gr. a joining together. A figure, whereby an 
- adjeQtive or verb, which agrees with a nearer word, is allo, 
by way of ſupplement, re erred to another more remote, 
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: WORKS, LY 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE LIFE OF KING ALFRED. 
111 Dedicated (by Permiſſion) to 
EARL MANSFIELD. 


- 
„ 


The INE of +: od 
kom THE BLACK PRINCE.” 


Inſcribed to 
His ROYAL HIORNESS THE PRINCE or n 


: The Hilery of | 
LADY ANNE NEVILLE. 
| A Novel, in two Volumes. 


8 2 —_— 


8 


1843 E L LA: 
OR, 
THE REWARDS OF GOOD NATURE. 


A Novel, in two Volumes. 


———— 
tc. 


8 . . 
THE BENEVOLENT MAN, 
A Novel, in two Volumes. 


0 
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r 8 
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PRINCE ARTHUR. 
An Allegorical Romance, in two Volumes. 


"' THE 


WORKS, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE "PUTRID SOUL. 


A Poetical Epiſtle to the Reverend Jos EFH PRIESTLEY, 
| L. L. B. . 


A MONO DV. 3 


(After the manner of Milton's Lycidas) on the Death of 
| MR. e Junior. 


oath. it. — 


MORE ODES UPON ODES; 
o R, 
A PEEP AT PETER FPINDAR; or, FALSHOOD DETECTED; 5 
or, WHAT YOU WILL. 


i 


THE PATAEFOF: K1NTC, 
0 R, 
ALFRED AND ELVIDA. 
A Tragedy. 
Se. . 
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